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FOREWORD 


HIS story which Dr. Stewart has written of 

Maxwell Chaplin needs no introduction or com- 

mendation from any one. It carries its own full 
authentication. It is a faithful picture of one of the 
truest and purest, most sincere and courageous spirits 
of our day. And it is a privilege to one who knew Max 
and was allowed to enter into his problems and watch 
his growth from the time he entered The Hill School to 
the end, to testify to the accuracy of this account and to 
add these few words of loving tribute and gratitude. 

In one of the later chapters Mrs. John Meigs tells of 
her visit to China and her trip with Max up the Hwai 
River to his inland station, and comments with her never 
failing insight upon the evidence of Max’s enlargement 
of nature and powers beyond the days of long ago when 
he came a shy, self-distrustful, unawakened boy to The 
Hill. All who knew Max watched through the years 
this slow but steady unfolding. And his letters in this 
book are a record of it. We know only now when he is 
gone what we have lost. It is clear that he would have 
gone on to far larger life and power. As it was he had 
come to days of solid judgment, of penetrating criti- 
cism of half truths, of spiritual freedom and certainty, 
of love and life ranging forth in Christ and with Christ 
into great liberty. 

What he won he won by honest struggle and long 
patience. He declared he was no “intellectual shark” 
and again and again, especially in the earlier years, he 
had to rise and achieve victory out of defeat. But one 
who could learn as he did from little children, and who 
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loved truth and honor in all men, was on his way upward 
however rough the road. And he fell to rise, was baffled 
to fight better. 

As mind and spirit awoke in him from the self-dis- 
trust and slowness of the beginning, he swung out 
boldly on each new track, but again and again he caught 
himself before the false extreme and moved back to 
solid places and a balanced mind. He was on his way 
to a big manhood and a disciplined mastery when the 
summons came from his apprenticeship here to the 
matured service of the Life Everlasting. 

One recalls in Max the sturdy immovable integrity 
of character, the honesty of his broad smiling face 
lighted with good will, the humorous grin of his grim 
self-judgments, his humility and meekness and _ his 
vigorous and militant loyalties, his gentleness and 
energy, his intellectual modesty coupled with fearless 
mental courage and inquiry, his convincedness of opin- 
ion and his openness to new light and truth, his patient 
impatience and his absolute sincerity. 

A few months after Max’s death I visited his station 
at Showchow and stayed in his empty home. 'The marks 
of his simplicity and truth were over all, in the beautiful 
adapted Chinese house, in the temper of the station life 
and its ideals, and in the Chinese church, built in 
memory of Mrs. W. P. Schell, which is the most beau- 
tiful church building in China. The inevitable and 
baffling problem of the relationship of foreign money 
to the true independence of the Chinese Church was 
there and one of the greatest elements of loss in Max’s 
death is that he will not be able to try to work out a true 
solution of it. For his loving spirit was also there, and 
as one went to and fro he felt that around the corner or 
in the next room Max would surely suddenly appear, 
his dear face aglow with its characteristic light, and his 
presence radiating, as it ever did, faith and hope and 
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love, bringing with him, as of old, good sense, good 
cheer, good will, the Gospel of the Saviour whom he 
served from the first to the last, with his whole mind and 
heart and soul and strength. 


Rosert EK. SPeer. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE HILL SCHOOL 


N the fall of 1904 a lithe, rawboned boy made his 
way shyly to the registrar of The Hill School to 
enroll for the winter term. ‘The school, founded 

by his father, had been carried forward by John Meigs 
and his wife from small beginnings. Both had an im- 
perishable dream of a great Christian school in which 
all elements of American youth should be fused in a 
quest for learning illumined by the lamp of the spirit. 
Attendance had increased from a handful until four 
hundred boys crowded the halls, finding there the under- 
girding of mind and heart so essential for life amid the 
stress and competition of a vast, expanding youthful 
nation. 

-Maxwell Chaplin found the ideals of The Hill rein- 
forcing his own boyhood philosophy of life. There was 
no period of rebellion, no lengthy apprenticeship before 
he could understand that for which John Meigs and his 
wife had striven through two decades of privation and 
labor. 

Chaplin was the son of Duncan Dunbar and Fannie 
Myers Chaplin and was born at Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, on May 9, 1890. His grandfather was the Rev. 
Dr. Jeremiah Chaplin, first president of Waterville Col- 
lege, Maine, now known as Colby College, who also 
occupied several Baptist pastorates in New England. 
The Rev. Duncan Dunbar, his great-grandfather, was a 
Scotch Baptist minister who served several churches in 
America, his longest pastorate being the MacDougal 
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Street Baptist Church in New York, of which he was 
pastor for over thirty years. On his mother’s side he 
came of Puritan stock. A great-uncle, the Rev. Colby 
Chew Mitchel, served as a missionary in Persia in the 
1840’s. No less than fifteen members of his immediate 
family were clergymen, and he naturally partook of a 
fair measure of their moral earnestness. 

He came to The Hill a normal, healthy boy, possessed 
of a good body and a sound mind, but a mind which 
was unawakened and which never in schooldays re- 
vealed that penetration and spiritual discernment which 
marked him in the later days of war and missionary 
activity. Athletics were easier than study. He often 
failed in his examinations, but as his prowess developed 
he soon established himself as a leading preparatory 
school athlete. 

His letters were the simple, undisciplined effusions of 
a growing adolescent, requests and gratitude mixed with 
news items regarding the life of the school, with now 
and then a flash which revealed the undiscovered depths 
below. ‘There were other boys more brilliant, others as 
proficient in athletics, but he steadily won his way up- 
ward in the life of the school as one among many, whose 
clean life and wholesome influence commended him to a 
group which cherished these virtues. 

In spite of difficulties, moments of triumph in both 
studies and school honors came to him, moments as 
much needed to lift and train the heart of youth as days 
of denial and renunciation. In June of 1906, at the 
end of his fourth form year, he had such an experience, 
his first notable success. Of this he confided to his 
mother: 


Things have been coming my way lately. Yesterday I 
passed my Latin; today I passed my Geometry and German. 
This evening I had the honor of being elected assistant man- 
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ager of the baseball team; that means that in my sixth form 
year I will be manager. There is a good deal of corresponding 
connected with the position but it will be fine practice, for 
when the team goes away I will have to see about, everything 
connected with their traveling and handle all the money. I 
felt pretty highly honored, as I was elected by the school and 
not by the executive committee. I did not get my numerals, 
but I do not mind now. 


Later he wrote of the passing panorama of school 
life: 


The night Mr. [Lucius] Miller and his wife were down here 
Miss Elizabeth had all the boys that Mrs. Miller knew in to the 
tea room and we had panned oysters and welsh rarebit. Last 
Sunday evening all the fifth formers from A to D were invited 
down to the dining room by Mrs. John and Miss Elizabeth 
and we had the same feed as mentioned before, and as there 
were a lot of guests we had a mighty good time. I sat next to 
the wife of the physical director of Hotchkiss and we had a 
real nice time, for she talked nothing but football. 

If I get bad marks now it is mostly because I don’t get time 
to properly prepare my lessons, for I have five recitations 
every day except one, and each one ought to have at least an 
hour put on it, and Geometry much more. Dr. Raymond of 
Scranton preached for us today. 


Athletics, the dominating influence upon many boys, 
claimed much of his interest throughout schooldays. 
The Hill School then, as now, possessed one of the most 
unusual coaches in America, Michael Sweeney, who has 
left an indelible imprint upon the lives of some hundreds 
of men who have passed through his hands. Happy the 
school which has a coach who sees in sports not an end 
in themselves but a means of developing that quality of 
character which prepares boys for the frustrations and 
victories of maturer years! Maxwell wrote home of 
his coach: “Mr. Sweeney’s talks are fine and I wish you 
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could hear some of them; they are as good as sermons.” 

The appeal for public service so strong in the school 
possessed him and he turned, as so many boys have 
turned, to preparation as a public speaker. He entered 
the debating society and not infrequently made 
speeches. On one of these he commented: 


I am going to make a speech about the way woolens are 
made and put on the market (it may make you laugh, but I 
have an outlined idea if nothing else). If you could send me a 
few things, such as how much wool is used a year in this coun- 
try or anything that would be interesting in it, it will help a 
lot. Next week I have my first debate and I have to debate 
against Burnham Dell. The subject is: Resolved, That a big 
college gives better advantages to the undergraduate. I 
uphold the affirmative. 


The Professor and Mrs. Meigs constantly exposed 
the boys to the best in social service and Christian mis- 
sions, and to the Christian approach to politics, indus- 
try, and home life. Groups were arranged to visit 
various points of interest in nearby cities. “This Christ- 
mas,’ wrote Maxwell, “a lot of the fellows, along with 
Mrs. John, are going down to Mr. Riis’s settlement 
house in New York and I think I will go.” 

The 1907 spring baseball season was claiming his 
attention. He wrote home: 


I have certainly had enough to do since I got back. The 
regular manager had to leave Friday for his grandfather died, 
and he left things in a bad muddle, for we had two teams wait- 
ing to hear from us as to whether we could play this Saturday 
and that had to be straightened out. Yesterday during the 
game I had to go around and collect a quarter from all the 
townspeople, and as most of them are regular old toughs they 
did not all want to shell out. They did. There are more things 
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to think of than I ever dreamed of. Chasing balls is the 
smallest part of it. 

Track work has been pretty hard this week for we have been 
getting ready for this meet Tuesday. The championship of 
U. S. relay races comes in two weeks and we are working 
awfully hard for that, for we have not won it for a long time. 
I am about the slowest man in the relay bunch, but I may be 
taken along as fifth man. 


As a member of the track team Chaplin attended the 
large preparatory school athletic meet at Princeton in 
April of 1907, the first of many trips he would take with 
teams of school and college. He wrote of this experi- 
ence to his father: 


I certainly did have a good time. We left Pottstown at 
seven o’clock on Friday evening and after a trip full of fun 
arrived in Princeton at 10:18. We all went up to the Clubs 
where we were to stay, in a big omnibus. ‘There were twelve 
of us, and half stayed at the Ivy Club and half at Cottage. I 
was at Cottage Club which certainly is a palace. Saturday 
morning we loafed around and took a nap. We had lunch at 
twelve and then got ready to go over to the field. (I was cer- 
tainly scared about this time.) We had a room all to our- 
selves in the field house and we all got rubbed down well, for it 
was pretty cold. I ran in the quarter-mile and got sixth place, 
which was pretty poor, but as we were all pretty well bunched 
it was not so very poor, considering the time we made. The 
time was fifty-four seconds. ‘There was a relay race at the 
end of the meet and I ran second man. We got second place 
in that and each member of the team got a dandy silver medal. 
When the meet was all over and the points counted up, we had 
third place. Last year we won the meet but this year is cer- 
tainly an off year for the track team. 


Long months of preparation had their reward and on 
April 28, 1907, after the National Relay Races at the 
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University of Pennsylvania, he was able to write to his 
mother: 


Well! I have won my “H.” As our relay team won, every 
man got his letter and I was one. All the others had it before 
for doing other things. An “H” is something to be proud of 
and I am certainly proud of mine. 

The five of us left school at 9:30 Saturday morning with 
Mr. Sweeney and George. We got to Philadelphia about 
eleven and went right to the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, where 
we took a room, and we all took a nap for the rest of the morn- 
ing. At one we had a lunch of cold chicken, toast, and weak 
tea, and then took a little walk, after which we went back to 
bed. All this time I did not know whether or not I was to run. 
The other man has always beaten me at practice, but I have 
always beaten him in the meets. It was hard on him for this 
is his last year and it was the chance of his life, but he realized 
that Mr. Sweeney made the decision for the good of the school 
and no personal feeling. He took it finely, for he has been 
working just as hard as the rest of us all season and then not 
to make it was a hard blow. 

We went out to the field and my heart came into my mouth 
when I saw the 17,000 people that were there all yelling like 
mad. I was never so nervous in my life as just at that time. 
We had about an hour to wait before our race, which did not 
come off till five o’clock, so after we had been rubbed down we 
came out and watched the races until our turn came. It 
finally came and our first man got on the mark third from the 
pole. Mercersburg, who has won it for a long time and of 
whom we were afraid, were on the outside, so that helped us a 
lot, as there were seven teams entered including St. Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville, Haverford, and others. 

Our first man ran a fine race and ended first with a lead of 
about five yards. All this time I was on the mark waiting to 
be touched off by him. When I finally got going it scared me 
a little to find no one ahead of me by which to gauge my pace, 
for I usually am the last man, but you can do lots of things 
when you have to and so I was able to hold my own with a 
Mercersburg man about five yards behind me. I could see his 
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shadow at my side all the way down the back stretch, for the 
sun was at our backs. By this time I could tell just where he 
was. On the home stretch I pulled away from him a little and 
came in with a lead of about seven yards. Our next man made 
the gap bigger and our last man (our captain) started off with 
about ten yards’ start. He ran a pretty race but was almost 
caught on the home stretch by a little fellow from some little 
school, but as soon as he realized how close the man was behind 
him he put on a wonderful spurt and finished about three yards 
in the lead. We just hugged each other after the race, for the 
thing which we had all been working for for four months was 
over and we had won. We felt especially fine to be the first 
team in six years to bring a relay banner back to school. After 
the race we all hustled into our clothes and went back to the 
hotel, where we had a regular dinner party. As we were allowed 
to break training and as we were allowed $1.50 for dinner by 
the A. A., we had quite a spree. There were eight of us in all, 
counting the fellows from school who came down to watch. We 
had a mighty nice supper and a lot of it, for we had had an 
awfully light lunch. 

After supper we started for the station and just about 
monopolized the Pullman going out. We were all awfully tired, 
so we were all very quiet. 

When we got back to school the whole school was bunched 
at the head of the drive and as we came up gave us the dan- 
diest old: song you ever heard, and just as we were about to 
give them a cheer they broke and came swooping down on us 
and before we knew it we were on top of that mob getting 
lugged into the Gym. We all had to make a speech; but the 
worst part was just after they had pushed you up on the 
bench you had to stand there in front of that howling mob 
and try to look calm (which you aren’t). I got through with- 
out fainting or anything like that, but as soon as we got to 
our rooms we were about mobbed,.for everybody wanted to 
hear all about it. Now, I want to tell you the great surprise. 
Each member of the winning team got a beautiful gold watch 
with this inscribed on the back: 
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Univ. of Penn 
13th 
Annual Relay Races 
1907 
one mile 
Prep. School 
Championship of America 


The watches are dandies, but the inscription is best. I have 
had to pull out that watch about a hundred times today for 
everybody wants to see it. I have never been congratulated 
so much in my life as I have since last night. The other men 
on the team are Joe Bowen, the son of that friend of Mr. 
Gardner, Chandler Bleistein of Buffalo, a cousin of Mrs. John, 
and Billy Salisbury, our captain. He is a mighty fine fellow 
and I am glad I could be on his team. I will enclose a news- 
paper picture of the start of our race, in which I am sitting 
on the side. Please send it back, as I want to put it in my 
memory book. It has been a great experience and I think Mr. 
Sweeney finer every time I see him. 


Maxwell said in one of the letters home regarding the 
meet itself and the ovation at The Hill: “It was a great 
experience to go through, and I tell you I have to hold 
on to myself at times like that so as not to get a big 
head. It comes before you know it when everything is 
coming your way.” 

Years later, in China, he confided to Mrs. John 
Meigs: “I cried myself to sleep that night from sheer 
happiness.” . 

Studies continued to be difficult, as he had not yet 
achieved the practice of persistent and concentrated 
study. “I took my Latin Comp. this afternoon,” he 
confessed to his mother, “and flunked it again. I am 
going to take a rest on that awhile and not look at it for 
about a week, and maybe then I can get it off, but I am 
just stale now. I have been getting along pretty well 
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in my regular work this week and if I can only hold the 
_ pace I may get a second list.” 

During the spring of 1907 he found himself in con- 
stant and critical difficulty with his studies: 


This Latin Comp. is getting rather tiresome, for I have 
flunked it again. My main trouble is that I cannot seem to 
remember the fundamentals. It is getting near the end of 
the term, and I must surely get it off before the vacation. I 
think that if I could tutor in it that I would only need two 
or three tutes, for sometimes just a few hints will put you 
through. If you think I had better, the sooner I hear the 
sooner I can get at it. 


After some tutoring he was finally able to pull 
through the Latin Composition examination and wrote 
of his victory to his sister, Lucy, on March 11th: 


Hallelujah!! I passed my Latin Comp. this afternoon in a 
last spasm after tutoring. I have not seen my paper yet, but 
don’t care how close I came as long as I am through. Now, 
I have only a condition in Cursory, which will be easy to get off. 


As June finals loomed in view his misgivings in- 
creased, for he feared the worst, a worst which he 
avoided by intense application: 


The Geometry exams are nothing but luck, for I can pass 
the one in which I happen to get two originals that I can do. 
There is nothing to prepare for them for they are always 
ones that we have never seen before. Spelling and English keep 
me from getting through my English exam, but I feel I can 
get them both off soon. Latin is my bugbear again; I would 
do anything if I could in some way get out of it, for it is the 
only thing I hate. 


In the fall of 1907 he was captain of the second foot- 
ball team and found that his studies continued to suffer: 
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Father must think I have a head like an onion, by the in- 
structions he gave me in his last letter. Football is going 
pretty well, but I can’t seem to hold my position on the “firsts” 
regularly, for I was down on the seconds yesterday again. 
The fall track meet comes off on the 21st but I will not take 
part in it as no football men are allowed to run. 


He gradually possessed himself of the secret of con- 
centrated study and complaints about grades grew 
fewer in the regular and candid correspondence with his 
family. 

Responsibility, failure, and victory were developing 
his soul. He was becoming surer of himself. The old 
shy, inarticulate, self-depreciative qualities were passing 
and in their place were assurance, faith, and purpose. 

Mr. Sweeney was coaching his track team for great 
events in the winter and spring of 1908. One of the 
secrets of his success was mutual respect and confidence. 
He laid the foundations of character, knowing that 
young life would spur itself on with greater effect than 
could the spasmodic exhortations of a coach who won 
through the release of unwonted emotions at the time of 
crisis. Late in January Maxwell recorded in his weekly 
home letter: 


Last night all the captains went down to Mr. Sweeney’s house, 
where we had a captains’ meeting. Mr. Sweeney read a paper 
which he has written about what he believes are the duties of a 
captain outside of his duties in athletics: namely, his attitude 
towards his fellow captains, his attitude towards the minor 
organizations of the school, and his attitude towards the school 
in general. He certainly threw new light on things for me. 
Mr. Sweeney told us a lot about some of the fellows that have 
been here, like Tom Shevlin, and it is interesting to hear what 
kind of fellows they were and how they developed after they 
had been here awhile. After he had finished his paper we all 
went into the dining room, where we had c.aicken and waffles, 
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which were the best I have ever eaten. It is wonderful to be 
_at these meetings and feel that you are one of them. Mr. 
Sweeney is certainly one of the finest men I ever knew. There 
were seven of us and the other fellows are a fine lot, and when 
you come up I want you to know them all. 


At another time he reported of the preparation of the 
team: 


We have boxing one day a week instead of the regular track 
work. Everybody on the squad has to fight. It is a lot of 
fun to see forty fellows all going at once. Mr. Sweeney is 
a great believer in boxing, for he realizes that the fellows 
who come here are naturally more or less timid, or at least they 
‘are not very “rough and tumble.” It is especially noticeable 
when we go to the meets: our fellows always seem too easy- 
going and not pushing and offensive enough. 


The admiration of the young captain for his mentor 
was deep and well-based. He wrote again of him: 


I had a fine talk with Mr. Sweeney the other night about 
the team and things in general. He certainly is a big man; 
he has the widest sympathies of any man I ever knew—he 
never seems to be prejudiced against anything but forms his 
judgments only when he knows the facts. 


On April 25, 1908, The Hill relay team, of which 
Chaplin was now captain, won the National Inter- 
scholastic Championship for the second consecutive 
year. 

Following hard upon this great meet came the inter- 
scholastic games at Princeton on May 2, in which The 
Hill School track team competed, with small chance of 
success. Their ultimate victory lay in the sheer tenacity 
which their youthful captain and Mr. Sweeney had 
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instilled in them. On the following day Chaplin 
despatched a long letter home: 


Miracles have not ceased to be. How we won that meet is 
more than I can realize. We did, just the same. When we 
went down there Mr. Sweeney expected to get second or third, 
for we had not a very strong team and a great many new 
men. Thornton Bell won his “H” by getting third in the mile; 
he is very popular with the boys and they gave him a great 
reception when he reached school. The thing that won us 
the meet was getting all four places in the hammer throw, 
thereby winning eleven points. 

The final score was Hill 29, Brooklyn Manual 24, Mercers- 
burg 19. There is an account of the meet in today’s Sun, so 
you can get particulars from that. The same fellow who beat 
me in the Central High School dual meet beat again down 
there. We distanced the bunch by thirty yards and were 
right together all the way, but he was stronger on the finish 
than I was and beat me on the home stretch. I made a good 
deal faster time than I ever did before, so I at least beat my- 
self. Burnham Dell won his “H” by getting fourth in the 
high hurdles and tying for second in the high jump. He did 
finely and showed fine stuff. I had no idea we had a chance 
to win the meet until it was nearly over. The hammer throw 
was the last event and we were behind until that came off. 

Winning a meet is a very cold-blooded sort of thing. It is 
nothing grand or spectacular at the finish; it is just working 
for the cold points. The whole trip was a grand success from 
every point of view. We had nineteen boys along and nearly 
every new man won his “H.” We were put up at Ivy, Cot- 
tage, and Tiger Inn Clubs. I was at Ivy with five others; we 
were treated like kings the whole time and every fellow had 
a fine time. A lot of the fellows’ estimation of Princeton went 
up about 100% in that short time. 

We went all over Princeton Saturday morning and all went 
down to Hugh’s room just as he was getting up. We nearly 
swamped him. After the meet we all went over to the Cap 
and Gown Club, where they gave us tea. 
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Mr. Sweeney wrote of Maxwell’s performance at the 
Princeton meet: 


The school team was most anxious to win the Princeton 
Interscholastic Cup, although we scarcely had one man that 
we felt sure of winning a first place. Every boy was chal- 
lenged to do his best. The boys caught the spirit of it all and 
immediately points for second, third, and fourth began to 
mount up. Maxwell had an unusually strong field of competi- 
tors in his event, the half-mile run. It was a grueling race, 
unusually fast, and through an almost superhuman effort he 
managed to win second place, being beaten by a few yards for 
first in the time of 2:01—easily the best race he had run to 
that date. After the race he was naturally tired and was 
escorted toward the dressing room by some of the boys; but 
a few minutes later I saw him alone, still in his track clothes, 
sitting on a bench the picture of dejection. Knowing the boy 
and that he was usually philosophical about such matters, I 
quickly went to him, and in the midst of sympathetic inquiries 
and from the very depths of his feelings he groaned: “I 
wanted to win that race badly—I wanted to do it for the fel- 
lows !”” 


The spring of 1908 had been full of victory and glory 
for the youthful captain. A championship track team, 
the victories at Princeton and at Pennsylvania, member- 
ship on the champion preparatory school relay team of 
America, and studies on a firmer basis made the skies 
seem blue indeed. 

“We have had so much inspiration today,” he wrote 
home in early June, “that I am too full to write; I just 
can’t. I write this to let you know I am all right and 
still have five conditions. I guess there is nothing to do 
but just ‘keep on keeping on.’ It does not seem as if I 
ever realized how fine the fellows in the form are and 
how much I love them until the time comes near to 
break.” 
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Through failure in his studies he was compelled to 
repeat his sixth form year. His studies worried him, 
and without excusing himself he revealed to his mother 
the struggle he was having: 


I thought I would not write until I had gotten over my 
first thoughts about spending another year here. It makes me 
feel like a big chump to be here for an extra year when I think 
of what Father was doing at my age. I guess it is the only 
thing to do under the circumstances and I will just have to 
make up my mind to it. It comes hard when you have set 
your heart on a thing to come down with a bump like this. I 
just hate to think of not graduating with my class here, for 
we are one of the best for along time. Ihave made a lot of good 
friends in my class and it’s hard to have to leave them and start 
all over again on a new bunch. 

I am really having a little fun this week and I never enjoyed 
my lessons so much as I have since I have had time to do them 
well. I am sure I will get more out of school life now and I 
hope I can put something into it, for after all we all owe a 
lot to the school and I never realized until lately how little I 
was doing to keep up a high standard in things outside of 
lessons. 

All I can do is to thank Father for keeping me in such a 
fine place and I will try to show that the extra year was not 
wasted. 


Next year, his last year, he was to return and lead 
once again a team whose name was known throughout 
the nation. He knew in his heart that he had not been 
unfaithful in the leadership committed to him. Mr. 
Sweeney remarked of his influence upon the field: 


The esteem in which he was held by the members of the 
track squad at school may be judged by his being given the 
position of captain two years in succession, an honor rarely 
conferred by the boys. While captain he was not only a 
leader so far as his actual track work was concerned but he 
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won the hearts of the boys on and off the field by his sympa- 
thetic and intelligent understanding of their problems—giving 
generously of his time and counsel to those who sought him. 

He was innately modest—I never observed even a trace of 
the demonstrative, the selfish, or the dramatic in his athletics. 


During these years at school he attended the various 
parties and dances at which the boys were allowed to 
bring young ladies. He enjoyed these functions im- 
mensely and reported upon them hilariously in his let- 
ters, although he did not always find it easy to under- 
stand girls and they found difficulty in knowing this 
robust but serious youngster. Of one school dance he 
wrote: 


The party was a great success. There was not a single 
hitch and they all had a good time. We got along all right 
but I never realized before how little we had in common. Our 
likes and ideas of things are so entirely different that we can’t 
seem to understand each other. The dance came up to my 
highest expectations, and they were pretty high as I have 
been looking forward to it for four years. I never met so 
many nice girls in my life. Prof. gave us the supper and it 
was a hummer. [I could not eat much of it. I got even on 
the sandwiches. Saturday morning we went out driving. 


Special interest was taken in the final parties of senior 
year. “Everybody is fixing up for the dance this week, 
borrowing screens, pillows, and everything to make their 
rooms look nice. Will you please ask David to take 
that picture that is crated up in the shop and send it by 
express, so that it will get here before Friday? We need 
it in the room.” 

In his last year, 1908-1909, he was monitor at “The 
Flat” and found a problem of leadership and discipline 
requiring qualities somewhat different from those de- 
manded on the playing field, although the patience, fair- 
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ness, and firmness which he was acquiring upon the 
gridiron and the cinder track were resources which he 
could use. Many amusing incidents flash up in his 
letters. 


The musical craze has hit the Flat. Every evening after 
nine a lot of fellows gather at the end of the hall and give a 
mandolin concert. More fellows have taken up new instru- 
ments in the last two weeks than ever before. Nearly all of 
the fellows that play at all play two instruments now, and 
some three. Clement, Tener’s roommate, has had two lessons 
on the banjo and he can play a thousand times better now 
than I ever could. He certainly is a wonder. 


Sixth form orations were approaching. His choice 
of subject gives light upon how his mind was turning in 
these closing days of preparatory school life: “I have 
chosen “The Awakening of China’ for my oration, so 1 
will need my book on China to help me get it up.” 
Speaking came hard, but he felt an insistent urge to 
speak well even when discouraged by a poor perform- 
ance. “I am right in the midst of my oration. I’m sure 
I will never be an orator by profession if [ have to write 
out all my speeches beforehand. It took me half an 
hour to write three-quarters of a page last night.” 
When the ordeal was over he reported to his mother: 


I got along very well in my oration, “The Awakening of 
China,” not having to be prompted once. I said it a night 
earlier than I had expected, so I did not have as many re- 
hearsals as I wanted. As I had a debate last night, I have 
had quite a dose of speaking this week. We debated on the 
following subject: “Resolved, That the accumulation of great 
fortunes is detrimental to the best interests of the people of 
the United States.” We had the affirmative and won out. I 
was very poorly prepared and felt like a fool in the rebuttal, 
for I had not looked it up enough to know their side of the 
question.” 
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He continued debating, although he found it far less 
satisfactory than speaking upon a subject upon which 
he was both informed and convinced. “I debate this 
week with Paul Achilles on the subject, ‘Resolved, That 
the President is not justified in taking part in the na- 
tional campaign.’ We have the affirmative, for which I 
am very glad as I feel that way and I never can debate 
very well if I don’t believe the thing I am trying to 
convince others about.” 

Late in the term of 1909, his final year, he debated on 
the subject: “Resolved, That labor unions are a detri- 
ment to the United States.” “I have the negative,” he 
wrote, “and I am having trouble thinking up any points 
for my side. I debate twice this term and am going to 
try to improve enough to make the camp team that 
debates at the end of the term. This is not the Club 
team that debates at the end of the year. I have re- 
signed as president of our Club, so do not have to pre- 
side any more. ‘This will give me a chance to speak 
from the house oftener.”’ 

The youth was developing a sagacity which would 
serve him in good stead in those days when he should be 
carried on men’s shoulders and featured in the head- 
lines of sporting sheets. His powers of discrimination 
were growing and he was determined that popular 
praise for the winged splendor of his strength should 
not confuse him as to inward qualities of manhood, 
purity, honesty, and humility of heart. 

His interest in religion is easily discoverable in his 
letters to his mother, in which he comments upon the 
various visiting ministers for the Sunday chapel ser- 
vices: “Mr. Adriance preached today and also spoke at 
the Mission Band meeting. I like him very much, for 
he is the frankest-spoken and sanest-thinking man I 
have heard for some time. He seems to have really 
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gotten at the bottom of the whole thing. He must be 
doing a great work there in New York.” “Dr. Lyman 
of Brooklyn preached today. He is a wonder for origi- 
nality in simple things. His subject this morning was 
‘Good-natured Irresolution.’ It certainly went home 
here.” “We had an illustrated lecture last night by an 
officer of the Salvation Army, on its work throughout 
the country. It was certainly an eye-opener for me. I 
never realized how great a work they are doing or how 
many branches they take up. It certainly is a wonder- 
ful institution and is working in a field where there are 
not many other workers.” “Dr. William Adams Brown, 
a professor at Union who has two sons here, preached 
today. He preached a good sermon.” “Mr. Speer 
preached Sunday, and he seemed to adapt his sermon 
to his audience better than I have ever heard him do 
before.” “John R. Mott is here today. He gave us a 
very interesting talk in Mission Band meeting this 
morning on Japan and China. His talk was very inter- 
esting, but he did not put much to think about at the 
end. He is going to talk over the work of the year with 
the officers of the YMCA after dinner and he may 
give us some good ideas.” “Hugh Black preaches to- 
day. He looks like an anarchist, for he wears his hair 
long and as it is very fuzzy it sticks out all over his head. 
He is a dandy speaker and a fine linguist, but he has a 
regular Scotch burr under his tongue.” 

He found himself being drawn into spiritual leader- 
ship as he grew in maturity. “Mr. Bowman has a Sun- 
day School class of the boys that were down at the Sum- 
mer Camp last summer. He is going to be away next 
Sunday and has asked me to take it. As I know the 
fellows, it will be easier than if they were all strangers, 
but I guess it won’t be any cinch.” 

The YMCA of the school brought back outstand- 
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ing spiritual leaders, many of them young men from 
the colleges as well as older leaders. “Last night a man 
named Mercer, of the McAuley Mission of New York, 
a reformed drunk, gave us the strongest appeal I ever 
heard against drink. He is a wonder himself and I 
never saw a man who seemed to realize so strongly what 
his religion had done for him.” 

By 1908 he was on the YMC A Committee and 
took his position seriously. “We have been talking over 
officers for the YMCA for next year and things 
point that I am the only fellow who could possibly take 
the presidency. I don’t want to take it very much for 
I don’t feel that I have been vitally enough interested 
in it in the past. I do not feel sufficiently prepared for 
it now, but I hope that next year, after I have been to 
Northfield, I may be more ready.” 

“The Y MC A Committee is pitching in in fine 
shape,” he wrote later, “and I think things will go along 
smoothly in that line. I have to lead the first meeting 
this F'riday and as it is a very important one I hope it is 
good.” 

Securing men with spiritual fire to speak at the meet- 
ings was a constant problem. “I wrote Hugh [his 
older brother] to see if he knew of any fellows at Prince- 
ton who would come down next week to lead the 
Y MCA meeting, but I have not heard from him yet. 
I was speaking to Bowman about it last night and he 
asked me why I did not tell Hugh to come himself. I 
am going to telegraph him today.” 

Being on the Y MC A cabinet, he now had oppor- 
tunity to assist in the various trips so wisely planned to 
deepen the insight and widen the horizon of these neces- 
sarily sheltered youths. “Mrs. John suggested that I 
take a party of fellows down to Ellis Island during the 
vacation. I had intended to go myself but had not 
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thought of this stunt. The Mission Band made such a 
trip two or three years ago. I am anxious to go myself 
and know it will be an eye-opener to a lot of the fellows 
who have not begun to do much thinking.” 


In his last year at The Hill he was chosen to talk at 
the Preparatory School section of the Northfield Stu- 
dent Conference on “The Machinery of a School Asso- 
ciation and How to Make It Go.” He felt the honor 
and the responsibility keenly, feeling that it was as great 
an opportunity to represent the genius of the school as 
any of the athletic meets in which he had competed. 


A month before his graduation, realizing that school- 
days were drawing to a close, thinking with gratitude 
upon the high fellowship he had experienced with the 
gallant boys who were his associates through the gen- 
erosity of his family, he poured out his heart to his 
father: 


I am so full of thankfulness and happiness that I don’t 
know how to let it out. These last few days have been won- 
derfully full of good things, much more than I deserve for 
my work this year. 


The dance was a wonderful success; the meet, the play, and 
the ball game were all good, but yesterday was the best of all. 
Lucy let it out to Mrs. Bowman that it was my birthday. 
They arranged the nicest little party you ever saw. After 
singing, Belle and I came up to the room to look at the Dial. 
Pretty soon one of the boys came over and told us that Lucy 
was in Mrs. Bowman’s room and for us to come over when we 
were through. When we walked in the door I was greeted 
with a shout of “Many happy returns!” It nearly took me 
off my feet, as I had forgotten all about it. I felt so fussed 
and happy and pleased at the same time that I don’t know 
what I said or did. To think that Prof. and Miss Elizabeth 
came! They all blew out a candle and I cut the cake. It 
was a beauty, but I could not eat any as I was in training; 
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it was good to see other people enjoying it, anyway. We 
- had a real nice time and then went down to the parlor, where 
Mrs. Bowman played for us. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowman have helped me over a good many 
rough places this year and have made me feel that The Hill 
is a second home more strongly than I have ever felt it before. 
I try to realize the privilege I have in being here and these 
last few days have helped me more than anything for a long 
time. 

This winter and spring I have fallen away short of what I 
should have been doing and seem to have fallen into a rut. 
I had a long talk with Mr. Sweeney about it and he asked 
me if I had any good girl friends. He told me that I need a 
girl to make me toe the mark, and I guess he saw through the 
trouble about right. I never realized until Friday how self- 
centered and selfish I had become about my work and track. 
You get to be a regular thoughtless old bear up here with- 
out any influences except the strengthening. When you have 
some one to think of and look out for, it makes a fellow gentle; 
and the kind of strength I admire most is the strength of 
gentleness. Belle’s and Lucy’s visit has meant a lot more to 
me just at this time than just a dance party. 

Father, I am so proud of being your son that the only 
way I can express it is to liken it to your pride in Mother— 
bless her heart! I feel as if I had been able to get nearer to 
you and Mother this year than any other. It is hard for me 
to talk what I feel, especially when I get home at vacations 
and am tired and act like a pig, but I just want you and 
Mother to know that I am starting out my twentieth year 
nearer to you both in my love and will try to get as close as 
yours has always been to me. I have sometimes felt that you 
did not understand me and often have been foolishly that 
way, but I now see that it is I who have been the one not to 
understand myself or you. 

Many times I think to myself why I so naturally do certain 
things I know I should, and why a few of the best things I 
possess are so deeply rooted. I cannot find their source in 
anything I have received here, but time and time again I 
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realize that it was the quiet little talks that Mother used to 
give me as she sat on my bed in the dark. From that I believe 
I received the foundation of all I have to build on. 

This letter is just for you and Mother—just kiss her for me. 


Through student days there was much of care-free 
joviality. His friend, Dell, after the athletic victories 
which gave Maxwell fame, constructed for him a coat 
of arms. Above a shield was a man in track suit hold- 
ing a pair of track pants toward a tiny heathen clad 
only in a coral necklace. Inside the shield was a Latin 
Composition examination paper marked 20 per cent 
and covered with corrections, below a winged track shoe 
—a, fitting device for the boy who found studies so diffi- 
cult, but who later in the full tide of his intellectual 
strength should bear the beauty and compassion of 
youth to underprivileged boys in the Far East. 

He was prepared, fortified for that maelstrom of 
appealing and conflicting interests, the distractions and 
the serious pursuits which compose American college 
life. The Hill had given him its secret, obedience unto 
the heavenly vision. He was now sent forth an eager 
soul to win his way at Princeton, 
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CHAPTER IT 
PRINCETON, AS AN UNDERGRADUATE 


HAPLIN entered Princeton in the fall of 1909 
at a critical era in the life of the university. 
President Woodrow Wilson, against a strong 

current of opposition, was seeking to install the tutorial 
and quad system, an attempt to achieve a deeper culture 
than obtained in the great standardized universities of 
the East. Unprecedented numbers of men were knock- 
ing at the gates of school and college, and Princeton 
was expanding in a comprehensive building program 
and in the enlargement of the faculty. 

An enviable reputation as a school athlete accom- 
panied him and he was thus afforded an easier entrance 
into the social and political life of the university than if 
he had been altogether unknown. His brother, Hugh, 
had commended himself and was able to give Maxwell 
those pointers which only the initiated can adequately 
communicate to the novice. 

Apart from his studies four major interests domi- 
nated his Princeton years—debating, athletics, public 
service, and religion. On the athletic field he found out- 
let for his physical energy and in volunteer service and 
religious activity he found release for his strong affec- 
tions and the urge of youth to dedicate itself to quests 
and vigils. 

The public speaking side of the English department 
made a strong appeal to him and he entered enthusias- 
tically into the writing of his first formal speech for the 
course, 
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We are writing orations for Hall English, which we are to 
deliver after Thanksgiving. I have taken the subject I had 
for my sixth form oration [“The Awakening of China’ | 
but I am going to treat it in a different way and make it a 
great deal fuller. I have had to look up a lot of matter in 
the Library and have learned how to use it. It is a wonderful 
feeling to be able to look up the best that has been written 
upon any subject you can think of. I have spent a lot of 
time in the Library lately and am beginning to find what 
it has. 


He looked upon public speaking and debate as a prepa- 
ration for public service. “I have handed in my name 
for Whig Hall,” he wrote to his father, “for I think 
that Professor Craig’s course is better than the one in 
Clio. Everything went Clio this year. At the last re- 
port the numbers stood 170-120. The Hall course is 
in debate and public speaking. We study the great 
speeches of history, including a number of Lincoln’s.” 

Attractive freshmen in colleges near New York re- 
ceived numerous invitations from matrons who needed 
youth to put zest and sparkle into their winter func- 
tions. But Chaplin preferred the quieter and more 
leisurely society of Princeton, with greater opportunity 
to know and to become known. He wrote home after a 


big party: 


Well, Mother, I don’t think much of New York society. I 
was so glad to get back to real people, where I knew things 
were on the right basis. To my surprise, I found X 
there at the Y *s. They have a nice old-fashioned 
house. Although Z is doing quite a little society this 
winter, she is not a bit that kind. Mrs. Y- is sensible 
and very determined; she does not approve of some society 
customs and she is one of the kind that sticks to it. She rules 
the house. There were two other girls, two Harvard men, and 
a Columbia man, in for dinner. We were all announced as we 
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entered the ball room, by a stiff Englishman, and bowed our 
way along before the diamond-bespattered patronesses (all of 
the oldest New York families). It didn’t take very long to 
find out that you were at a very select party, and my name 
not being on the social register I was a “rank outsider.” The 
floor was so crowded that I did not have a good dance all 
evening. The music kept playing almost incessantly, and the 
way you got a dance was to run out and cut in. It was very 
unsatisfactory. I’m glad I have been to one of them, but 
[ll never go again if I can help it. 

I forgot to tell you that I was invited out for lunch on Sun- 
day, to the Pynes [in Princeton]. They have the most beau- 
tiful house and place I have ever been in. The Bakers were 
spending Sunday there, so it was through them that I was 
invited. ‘There were a number of other boys out there, too. 
The house is an ideal country mansion surrounded by beauti- 
ful trees and miles of lawn. I liked Mr. and Mrs. Pyne very 
much and am mighty glad to have had the chance to meet them. 


Princeton laid its spell upon him, as it has upon a 
host of eager youth who have knocked at her doors for 
learning and high companionship and have not knocked 
in vain. 


Last Thursday night the cane spree came off in front of 
Witherspoon Hall. It was great fun, for it was a continual 
push all the time trying to get near enough to the ring to 
see anything. The two struggling figures in the center of a 
big ring of yelling boys, with only the wavy light of torches, 
made a great picture. We won the middle weight but lost 
the other two. 


His first shyness and somewhat overcritical attitude 
toward social affairs had been dissipated by a larger 
contact with the sisters and friends of classmates at 
parties and on summer vacations. 


Last year I had a funny feeling about social functions. I 
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didn’t go with the idea of having a good time, and the result 
was I didn’t. I have my enthusiasm back this year and am 
going into things harder. Don’t get scared and think I am 
going out a lot, at the expense of my work. 

I am going to the Senior Prom. this Friday as a stag. The 
next day Louise and Mrs. Andrews are coming down to the 
game with some Plainfield people. Mr. and Mrs. Mott will 
be here with John, and Margaret Meigs will be here with Keg. 
We will have another of our lunch parties at 171 Little. 
I also wrote to Helen Dowd, offering them the room if they 
were coming down. I am going to sit with the Motts and 
Andrews’ at the game. The team is doing mighty well and we 
have fine chances for the big games. 


He had become well acquainted with Louise Andrews, 
the subject of Dr. Robert E. Speer’s “One Girl’s Influ- 
ence,” a remarkable young woman in whom burned the 
sheer white light of spiritual fire. At this time Miss 
Andrews was suffering from some obscure malady, and 
her heroism in her illness and untimely death made a 
deep impression on a large group of friends. Maxwell 
wrote of her: 


They have given up hope of her recovery and are now just 
trying to make her as happy as possible. It has been found 
that she did not have tuberculosis but a very rare disease 
which is incurable. She is in wonderful spirits and perfectly 
inspiring in her calm cheerfulness. She is another who is go- 
ing home early because she was too good to live, but I wonder 
why she has to suffer so. I am going to try to see her some- 
time this spring, for they hardly dare to hope that she will 
live through the summer. 


Social life, necessarily restricted at The Hill, offered 
greater opportunities at college. The faculty and many 
Princeton families in the town frequently invited stu- 
dents to their homes, and Chaplin found himself de- 
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lighted with the new freedom and the opportunity to 
talk with the professors out of the strictly academic 
relationship. 


Club politics possessed as much fascination for him 
as for the average college man. He went through the 
throes of indecision and finally chose to go to Cap and 
Gown in company with his Hill School friend, Burn- 
ham Dell. The club was congenial and he enjoyed his 
membership both in undergraduate days and in after 
life. 


One of the happiest spots in his first year at Prince- 
ton was the visit of his former coach and comrade, 
Michael Sweeney of The Hill. Sweeney had a pro- 
found pastoral sense and took upon himself the heavy 
task of following up by letter and visiting many of the 
boys whom he had trained. “Mr. Sweeney surprised us 
by dropping in,” wrote Chaplin. “He came down to 
see how the Freshmen were getting on. It seemed good 
to see him again.” 


After the Christmas holidays Chaplin again had an 
opportunity to see something of Princeton social life: 


I have been having a pretty gay time these last two nights. 
When I got back I found that my French preceptor would 
not have us this week, so I went to the Fines’ dance after all. 
‘There were some wonderful people there, the van Dykes, Wil- 
sons, Clevelands, and many lesser lights. That van Dyke family 
is the most beautiful family I have ever seen. Mrs. van Dyke 
is even more beautiful than some of her daughters. I had 
met the Cleveland girls at the Freshman dance last spring and 
also had a pull because of having known the B ’s in 
Morristown. I was more than pleased to have an invitation 
there to dinner last night. Burnham and two other Hill boys 
were there also. Mrs. Cleveland is lovely; I enjoyed meeting 
her very much. Dean West also dropped in for dinner, so 
we were in high circles. 
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Football claimed his interest in the fall of his first 
year and he battled his way through the competition to 
a place on the freshman team. This afforded many new 
contacts, not only at Princeton but in various trips to 
Groton and other schools in New England and in the 
Middle Atlantic area. ‘The association with men from 
other schools enlarged his horizon and the rigorous dis- 
cipline of the training season prevented his interest and 
strength from being diffused in the multitude of ex- 
tracurricular activities which are the malaise of Ameri- 
can college life. In a note to his father he remarked: 


We have a training table at Commons and I have begun 
to gain; I weigh 150 now. We had a good practice today 
and things are beginning to look a little brighter. We play 
Wyoming (Pa.) Seminary this Saturday, and if we beat them 
things will look better for the Mercersburg and Harvard 
games. The captain of our team is Pendleton; he plays quar- 
terback and is a peach. He is a Southerner from Virginia. 


Relative values began to impress themselves more 
strongly upon him at Princeton than in preparatory 
school days. “Football takes a lot of time,” he wrote 
home. “I know that I could not do it another year, 
when I have more outside things. It is a great thing 
for the first of Freshman year, for it is a thing you can 
pitch right into when you might be at a loss for some- 
thing to do.” | 

The Philadelphian Society, whose headquarters were 
in Murray Dodge Hall, early caught his interest and 
through its groups, public meetings, conferences, and its 
summer camp at Bay Head, New Jersey, it gave him 
full opportunity not only to catch by contagion the high 
spirit of its youthful leadership but also to make his own 
authentic contribution. 
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- I have joined a mission study class on emigration and the 
problems of the city. It is led by two Seniors named Stanley 
Hunter and Lyman Veeder. Lawrence Howard roomed with 
Veeder last year; he is captain of the basketball team and a 
dandy all-around fellow. ‘There is one member of the class 
who came up to me and said that he had stayed at our house 
at the time of the YMCA Convention; I don’t know his 
mame yet. We are using the book, “Aliens or Americans,” in 
the course. 


Religious interests continued to deepen and mature, 
and his reading was selected increasingly along dis- 
tinctly spiritual lines. President King’s ‘“Reconstruc- 
tion in Theology” and Henry B. Wright’s “Will of 
God and a Man’s Lifework”’ he found helpful, and in 
junior year he passed them on, well marked, to Howard 
Wells, as evidence of his careful scrutiny of the pages. 

China haunted him and his interest in missions ran 
like an obbligato through his spiritual life and domi- 
nated his interest in student conferences and was almost 
invariably the theme of his interviews with missionary 
leaders available for personal talks at these gatherings. 

Religious life at Princeton, although not as closely 
supervised as at The Hill, was, among those who had 
religious upbringing and tendencies, deep and strong. 


Sunday is a great day here. We sleep until we wake up, 
which is usually about 9:30, so it is time for Chapel by the 
time we have finished breakfast. Dr. Patton preached, or 
rather talked, this morning. He is a fine old man and mighty 
lively, but I don’t go to church to be amused. He has the 
queerest way of springing original things on you suddenly, 
which keeps the fellows laughing most of the time. 

This afternoon I learned my oration and wrote letters. We 
had a fine meeting tonight at Philadelphian Society; some of 
the boys told about the Convention. It certainly must have 
been great and I wish I had been there. But the trip to school 
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was a regular convention in its way and I am glad I did not 
miss it. 

We have little parties in the rooms Sunday evenings, made 
up so far of Charlie and another Hill boy named Moffat. 
We read and have a mighty interesting time. We will enlarge 
slowly, as we find fellows who care to come. It is about the 
only time of the week when any of the fellows get together 
and read or talk of anything serious. 


He was learning in college the lesson unlearned by so 
many, that one must himself be a center unless he is to 
be swept along by the current of public opinion. ‘The 
little Sunday night parties were the precursors of other 
groups which were to prove creative influences through- 
out life. 

As his classroom work led him into studies involving 
the distribution of wealth, overpopulation, and the in- 
equalities of life in the hurly-burly of modern society, 
his social sense and religious fervor united to urge him 
into practical philanthropies. 


Great things have suddenly evolved for the Boys’ Club, 
which I will tell you all about next week. Mr. Howard was 
down again yesterday and is hustling things along. There 
is a movement on foot on the part of the big men of the town 
to start a sort of settlement house, which would include the 
Boys’ Club. As yet this is merely a scheme and is not to be 
talked about. There is great need of something of that kind 
here. The greater part of the permanent population is very 
poor; there are about 300 Italians and nearly 1,000 Negroes 
in town. At present it is up to us to carry on the Club in 
its present quarters and wait for developments. The whole 
affair looks bigger than it did one week ago. 


The prohibition movement was gathering strength 
rapidly in these years, and his interest in the social, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual consequences of the organized 
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liquor trade developed. He wrote home in February, 
1910: 


At church Sunday we heard a powerful address by ex-Gov- 
ernor Glenn of North Carolina in behalf of the Anti-Saloon 
League of New Jersey. It was a great speech and an eye- 
opener to me as to the purposes of the League, what it wants 
to accomplish, and what prohibition has resulted in in other 
states. 


The pageant of college life drew him into its stream 
and he found himself part of it, enjoying it, and gradu- 
ally discovering himself and being discovered by his 
classmates. 

He wrote to his sister Lucy at about the same time: 


Friday was a big day. In the morning the Sophomores had 
their high hat pee-rade to celebrate their being Juniors. All 
day long crowds of people were flowing into town to make 
the excitement keener for the game. Although it rained more 
or less all the time, the joy was unconfined. After supper 
all the Freshman Class, dressed in their orange and black blaz- 
ers and “horsing” hats, gathered at Commons. We had a 
corking big brass band and every fellow was furnished with 
two Roman candles and two torches. It was a gay sight, 
for the blazers were very loud and the band louder. Just at 
dusk we formed and headed by the band and all the men who 
have won their numerals the whole class fell into line six 
abreast. We had a wagon full of redfire, which preceded the 
parade, and a few of the boys set it out all along the way. We 
first marched up University Place; as we swung into Nassau 
Street the band struck up, “Oh, We’ll Whoop ’Er Up for Old 
Nassau,” and every one let off a Roman candle. It was just 
dark enough to show off the candles, and the whole class snake- 
danced all the way down. It was the greatest fun I have had 
all year. 

After marching down Nassau Street we went down by the 
field and over to Prospect, up which we marched, giving a 
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cheer for all the Clubs, as is the custom. We then turned 
through President Wilson’s place and called him out; he made 
a fine little speech. He has the student body behind him 
solidly. He is a wonder. 

The march then proceeded to Nassau Street again and after 
a big roughhouse at the Inn we went down University Place 
and broke up. It was then nine o’clock and we were all nearly 
dead tired, but Mrs. Fine’s dance for the Freshmen was to come 
off at ten o’clock. We all ran for the bath tub and managed to 
make ourselves quite respectable by ten. 

After lunch [the next day] we went out to the game early, 
so as to be in good time for the parade. Well! of all the sights 
I have ever seen, that was the greatest. It was headed by 
President Wilson, Mr. Taylor Pyne, who has just renewed his 
gift; then came all the old athletes carrying the old banners 
which they had helped to win; after them, all the real old 
grads. ‘There was a crowd of alumni from Idaho who had the 
right spirit on their sign, which read, “What is a little thing 
like 2,500 miles to us?” One class was dressed as suffragettes. 
They were exploiting famous women of history: the first was 
Joan of Arc, alias Bill Edwards (weight 250 pounds), mounted 
on a prancing black charger and dressed in armor and a flow- 
ing white robe. He was rich and made the big hit of the day. 
The second great woman was Salome, with a head on a platter 
in front of her, drawn on a little cart. The only hitch was 
that the head was smoking a big cigar and seemed very jovial. 
There were clowns, jockeys, Arabs with a real camel, and 
sailors. Nearly every class had its own band, so there was 
music enough. 


The conference at Pocono Pines sponsored by the 
Student Christian Movement, represented by the Phila- 
delphian Society on the Princeton campus, had enlisted 
his interest and he found himself with other collegians 
in a quiet place apart, to contemplate the needs of the 
world and the response of Christian forces to them. Fol- 
lowing the conference he planned to act as a counselor 
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at the Princeton summer camp for underprivileged boys 
at Bay Head, New Jersey. 


The Conference has been very small so far, but very strong. 
The accommodations and food are much better than North-— 
field, being in two large hotels whose seasons do not really open 
for a few weeks yet. The country is much rougher and wilder 
than the Connecticut Valley. I have had more opportunity to 
meet and talk with the leaders, as the numbers are few and it 
is much more informal. I am up against the missionary propo- 
sition and it has come right down to being willing to go any- 
where that might seem best. It is hard for me to know what 
to do. I feel as if I were jumping in the dark and I don’t feel 
much confidence in my ability to do that kind of work. 

I am going to the camp after we leave here. The Princeton 
boys will be down then and I expect we will have a great time, 
as we know them all and they are a lively bunch. There will 
be boys from Spring Street and Christadora later. I am look- 
ing forward to getting there, for at a place like this I get full 
of inspiration and high feelings, and there is nothing like a 
crowd of street urchins to bring one back to earth. 

There was a man here the other day who gave a wonderful 
talk on China. His name was Arthur Rugh and he is a 
YMCA secretary out there. I asked him about the Cochrans 
and he knew all about them. I am taking a mission course on 
South America and am learning more about the Catholic 
Church than I ever knew before. The continent is a great 
future land, but it is not as strategic a point at the present 
age as is China or India, for they will soon be world powers. 


The conference laid deep hold upon his ethical judg- 
ment and his imagination, expanding his vision so that 
he no longer could hold a purely local view of life and 
making it impossible to invest his life save in the place 
he felt God wanted, regardless of clime or country or 
race. Upon his return home he remarked in a letter to 
his sister Lucy: 
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I was in a Bible Class on “The Will of God” led by a man 
named Hildebrand, who is an instructor at Penn. He is a 
young man and understands boys pretty well. We had some 
pretty frank talks about the subject. For the first time I 
fully realized what is the meaning of absolute consecration to 
the will of God and had a glimpse of the kind of consecration 
a missionary must have and the kind that every real Christian 
should have. It was only a glimmering and did not seem to fit 
in very well with the way I have been living and thinking, but 
I suppose it is a step to get even a glimpse of the idea. Burn- 
ham, Charlie and I were all thinking it over hard and I don’t 
think that any of us settled the question. The missionary 
question was put very strong, especially by a Yale man named 
Latourette, who is on his way to China now to teach in the 
Yale mission college. He has been a traveling secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement this year and I had a long talk 
with him when he was down at college. So did Burnham. His 
proposition was this: if you want to use your life in the most 
useful way, you want the most useful place for yourself. ‘This 
place is where there is the greatest need. Facts show that this 
is on the foreign field; so what reason have you for not going, 
if you are not held by family necessity? 

We were all pretty well strung up when we left Pocono, so 
coming straight to the Summer Camp at Beach Haven brought 
us down to earth double-quick. There is nothing like forty 
small boys to plant one’s feet firmly on terra firma. The 
camp is much better equipped than The Hill camp, as it has 
a house especially built for the purpose and is right near the 
water, two miles from the town. The only way to reach the 
camp is by water, so we have a gasoline launch which makes 
two trips a day (when it feels like it). The first boys to come 
were from the Princeton Town Club. And they were a tough 
bunch. They showed the bad effect which the University has 
upon them, for they are all so sophisticated to the things that 
are unknown to other kinds of street boys. We had to send a 
lot of them home, for they would not obey any of the few camp 
rules and always wanted something more than was given them. 
The ones that stayed had a fine time and we had a chance to 
get acquainted with them in a way that will help a lot next 
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year in the Town Club work. I stayed over one day while the 
_Christadora boys were there and the change was refreshing. 
Those little Jews will make much better citizens than that 
bunch from Princeton. 


In the summer of 1910 he made an extended trip in 
the Adirondacks, visiting Durand Allen, then at Yale, 
and other friends. He returned in the fall, an experi- 
enced undergraduate, with more perspective as to the 
values of athletics, studies, and social life. In Novem- 
ber he wrote in the course of a letter to his sister: 


Now that Woodrow Wilson is Governor of New Jersey, he 
will leave here about February. He is a really great man and 
will do wonders in politics. He will have his first big fight 
right in his own party with the Party Boss, Jim Smith of 
Newark. The formal mark of congratulation and apprecia- 
tion which the student body will express will be in the form of 
some appropriate resolutions engraved in some handsome form 
and signed by the presidents of the four classes. We will go 
over and present it to him. I am quite looking forward to the 
event. I want to meet him before he leaves, as I probably never 
will afterwards. 


The Town Club is going full blast this year. Harold Frantz, 
1913, who worked a lot there last year, has given his entire 
time to it and is making things hum. The people in town have 
subscribed for a neighborhood house, which will absorb the 
Club as one of its parts. It will give us a lot of things we have 
always been wanting in the line of a gym, games, etc. A lady 
named Miss Daniels from Union Settlement has come to live 
here and she is pushing the whole thing. She is small but a 
regular steam engine. Next fall we will have a fine place on 
the corner of Nassau Street and Vandeventer Place. 

T have a Bible class this year with another Sophomore named 
Tom McMillan from Tennessee. We have the Freshmen in 
31 University Place. There are twelve in the house, but only 
about eight of them come. They are nearly all St. Paul’s 
School boys of the fashionable type. They are nice fellows but 
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a bit hard to get at, for they don’t say what they mean, they 
are so polite. I realize now how little I know about the Bible. 

The first week in December will be “Peking Week.” There 
will be special missionary addresses on the Princeton work in 
China, and all Princeton missionaries who are in this country 
will be back. It will be a week entirely devoted to arousing 
interest and to spreading information about the Peking work, 
which very few of the students know anything of. In fact, I 
have but a hazy knowledge of what is being done. John R. 
Mott will be the principal speaker at this time. 


In September, 1910, he reported enthusiastically re- 
garding his professors, Hibben in Logic and Psy- 
chology, Stockton Axson in English, Jones in Latin, 
with Kennedy as preceptor. 


It is a privilege to be in Professor Hibben’s division in Logic 
and to hear his lectures on philosophy. They do more to 
straighten out a fellow’s ideas on such subjects than anything 
I know of in college. It is so clear in whatever he says that he 
has gone to the very bottom of his subject and has come out 
with a strong Christian philosophy of life for himself. If a 
man of rather uncertain opinions of his own should lecture on 
such a course he might get the fellows all upset in their own 
ideas. 


The town was made lively by the presence of numer- 
ous newspaper men eager to collect gossip and history 
about Woodrow Wilson. His successor had not then 
been elected and speculation and rumor passed from one 
professor to another as likely candidates. 

Chaplin was made financial chairman for his class to 
collect money for the budget of the Philadelphian 
Society. The amount to be raised was three thousand 
dollars, many students giving twenty-five dollars, the 
average being about five dollars. 

A giant bonfire was arranged by the Freshmen in 
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honor of the championship baseball team of the preced- 
ing spring. “Kverybody in Princeton was there and 
every student in the parade. It was a great sight when 
the fire lighted up the white Halls and the back of Old 
North and the big elms in front of West and Reunion.” 

Mrs. Chaplin, without intruding on those decisions 
which every youth must make independently, laid down 
in her letters those principles for wholesome life, whose 
adoption by her sons she left to the verdict of a free 
heart. He responded to her wise counsel. 


Thanks for the encouraging letters with their very good 
advice. The thing that is before me just now is the “horsing” 
situation. It is admitted in our class that it is down and out 
and many of the fellows are for its abolition. I am. I have 
been around to see several of the Senior Council, to give our 
views and to ask advice. There is a very strong feeling in all 
the classes that “horsing” is dying a natural death, but they 
don’t like to admit that it 1s dead yet. It has been very poor 
this year, as very little has been done. I am hoping that it 
will be done away with and a more manly system started. 


The honor system at Princeton demanded integrity 
on the part of students, but above all, wisdom and cour- 
age in those to whom its administration was committed. 
Chaplin took his election to this committee seriously, 
writing to his father on October 14, 1910: 


It never rains but it pours. Ever since my election work 
has been coming my way. What I consider the greatest respon- 
sibility is my membership on the honor committee. This must 
never be mentioned, for it is never even spoken of here and no 
one even knows when or where it meets. It is composed of the 
presidents of the four classes and two other men from the 
Senior and Junior classes, making six in all. The men on it 
now are Jim Dwight, the president of the Senior Class and also 
track captain, Joe Ewing, president of the Junior Class, Ball, 
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the Freshman president, and myself. The Senior member is 
Andy Monroe. The Junior will be Eddy Hart if he has time, 
otherwise Burnham. It is our duty to look into and try all 
cases that are violations of the honor system. It is entirely in 
our hands to decide all cases and the faculty always abide by 
the committee’s decision. If a man is found guilty of break- 
ing the pledge, the committee recommends to the faculty that 
he be fired, and he always is. 

These last few days have been busy ones. Tonight the 
Whig Hall initiations took place. We put 194 through the 
mill in great style. Ken Stockton got his share of paddling 
from me. Nearly all The Hill boys came Whig. Clio only had 
101 this year to our 194. I expect to do as much work as pos- 
sible in the Hall this year, for I think it one of the biggest 
opportunities offered here. We have a great many Southerners 
in our section: they are the speakers! 


His sister Lucy, on a trip around the world, met and 
became engaged in China to the Rev. Edmund J. Lee, 
missionary under the E;piscopal Church, who had been 
working in the interior city of Anking for nine years. 
Her marriage the following year and subsequent life in 
China were unquestionably factors in his sustained in- 
terest in that country. In writing home about the 
engagement he said: 


Ever since I got your letter I have been thinking it over. 
The way I look at Lucy’s engagement is that it must be for 
the best or it would never have happened. The fact that she 
made her decision over there, when she was on her own respon- 
sibility and saw what it would mean, is much better than if it 
had happened at home. 


His interests were expanding steadily. He visited 
Ellis Island and many churches and social welfare 
centers in New York and wrote home excitedly when 
Mr. Luke Miller, together with the secretary of the 
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Philadelphian Society, and John R. Mott, visited Mr. 
John Wanamaker of Philadelphia and secured fifty 
thousand dollars for the work of Princeton-in-Peking, 
the Y M C A station in China maintained by the Prince- 
ton alumni. 

The broader cultural aspects of college life, its lec- 
tures and concerts outside the prescribed course of 
study, awakened his wonder at the variety and the 
beauty with which the lighted minds of the past have 
adorned the spiritual heritage of the race. 


Last night I went to a musicale given here by Mr. Arthur 
Whiting. It was a sort of musical lecture on Bach. He first 
told us about Bach and the kind of music he wrote, then he 
played specimens of it. He played on a harpsichord and a 
clavichord, for which Bach originally wrote. It was very inter- 
esting and informing. There were also a flute, cello, and violin. 
All of the performers were experts and I never heard such 
flute playing in my life. It was a rich evening and one of the 
opportunities that college offers for culture and information 
outside of the regular work. 


The Philharmonic and the Philadelphia Symphony 
orchestras and the Whiting Recitals were as food to a 
hungry soul reaching out in his esthetic life for beauty 
in many forms. “It was wonderful to sit in the gallery,” 
he confided, “and see the individual pieces come in.” 

Although he was to be elected a member of Cap and 
Gown, he was never quite at peace regarding the club 
system. 


These are the worst days of the whole four years for a lot 
of fellows. There are a lot of long-faced Sophomores who are 
worrying their heads off about making a Club. I certainly 
wish the system were different, for there are a lot of really 
good fellows who do not make clubs, while there are always a 
lot of little button-head bootlickers who do. It makes me mad 
to think of some of the fellows who are left out. 
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Later, when he had become acquainted in his club, he 
wrote: 


I am glad I am where I am, for many reasons. It will be 
fine to be in Hugh’s Club whenever he comes down and when we 
are both out. It will be great to have the same place to look 
back to and go back to. The Club has the finest lot of alumni. 
The present members are a fine crowd and I’m lucky to be with 
them. ‘The best part about it all is that Burnham is there and 
will be there all next year. I am looking forward to next year. 
It means a lot to have your meals in cheerful, dignified sur- 
roundings. Commons cannot be called either of these, although 
the food is not bad. 


During these months he came to know and love Wil- 
liam Borden, Yale 09, who was at Princeton Seminary 
preparing for a life work with the China Inland Mis- 
sion. Borden was a man of intense religious convictions, 
who as an undergraduate, with John Magee and Charles 
S. Campbell, founded the Yale Hope Mission at New 
Haven, an institution which has through the years 
rehabilitated and rescued hundreds of otherwise derelict 
men and has served as a training center for many Yale 
undergraduates. Borden died in Cairo while finishing 
his preparation for China—a short life, which laid the 
spell of his contagious spiritual enthusiasm not only 
upon Chaplin but upon scores of other men in college 
and seminary, at Yale and at Princeton. Chaplin’s 
tastes and interests were leading him into association with 
those who were to exercise a formative influence upon 
his life and work. 


President Woodrow Wilson was emerging from 
academic shades into the full blaze of public life. He 
was elected governor of New Jersey in November of 
1910 and inaugurated the following January upon a 
reform ticket directed against a group of Trenton poli- 
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ticians whose reputation was exceedingly unsavory. 
Chosen by the Democrats as an eminently respectable 
candidate to whitewash their dingy record, the austere 
professor, trained in history and economics but possessed 
of the political sagacity of a practical campaigner cou- 
pled with the moral earnestness of a Presbyterian 
dominie, was in turn to clean house in the Democratic 
ranks and turn upon Jim Smith, the erstwhile Demo- 
cratic boss of the state. Princeton was in a storm of 
political discussion. At last scholarship and learning 
were to be vindicated in the mélée of actual political 
life. 


These have been great days for me. President Wilson sent 
a platform ticket to the inauguration to each of the presidents, 
so you can bet we were there early to get in everything. We 
had a great time: Jim Dwight of Convent, N. J., the Senior 
president and track captain; Joe Ewing, the Junior president, 
Nat Ewing’s brother, 1909; and another Senior who went in 
place of the Freshman president. There were about eight other 
students, including Charlie Baker and Penfield. 

We left Princeton at 10:30 and reached the Opera House 
at Trenton by 11:30. As the first three rows were reserved 
for the state legislators, we were right in the middle of the 
fourth row. I was pretty excited. At last all the legislators 
marched in, with their top hats and nosegays. They are a 
shrewd-looking lot of men. Last of all came Fort and Wilson, 
who took their places up in front. Woodrow looked like a 
prince and I was proud of him. Fort made a dandy speech in 
presenting the seal of the State, expressing in a very simple, 
straightforward manner his own high estimate of Woodrow. 
Woodrow’s speech (the first one I ever saw him read) gave a 
few of the legislators a bump. THe was very direct and very 
logical. Not a word was said with regard to Jim Smith or the 
senatorial situation. It was a very strong, plain speech which 
left no doubt in the minds of any as to what Woodrow thought 
about things. His analysis of the corporation problem would 
have pleased Father, for it was Father’s view of it. The crowd 
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was not very noisy or enthusiastic, as there were a great many 
women present. The Wilson family were in a box and certainly 
did credit to the commonwealth of New Jersey. 


Woodrow Wilson quitted the Princeton campus in 
January of 1911, carrying with him the support of 
almost the entire undergraduate body. Chaplin avowed 
that he was going to cast his first vote for Wilson, “no 
matter what he is running for!’ ‘The Wilsons are 
moving out of ‘Prospect,’ ”’ Maxwell wrote, “and will 
live at the Inn until they can get another house. They 
will be there until next June, anyway. ‘This morning 
the four class presidents called upon Woodrow and 
presented him with our book of resolutions in behalf of 
the student body. It was beautifully engraved and 
hand-illuminated. He received us in a very informal 
way and talked for about ten minutes. He certainly 
is a peach. I'll be proud to have my signature at the 
end of that book when I call on him at the White House 
a few years from now. This has been a great year to be 
president of the class.” ‘The boyish prophecy came 
true: Woodrow Wilson was to sit in the White House 
during some of the most momentous years of our 
national life. 

In the spring of 1911 Chaplin was to receive a shock 
keenly felt by all Hill School men, the death of Pro- 
fessor Meigs, the man whose imagination, courage, and 

tenacity not only had erected from minute beginnings 
a school which stood in the front rank, but who had by 
his sheer humility and moral earnestness stamped the 
deep imprint of his life upon the plastic stuff of which 
eager youth is made. In this first great grief of his 
life Chaplin thought his way through to what was to 
him a satisfactory conception of immortality. 

After college closed he again attended the Student 
Conference at Pocono Pines, conducted under the 
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auspices of the Student Department of the Y MC A, 
finding there contemporaries who shared his views of 
life and hearing appeals for those sections of the race 
which had been less privileged than the richly endowed 
youth of America. 

He returned to college in the fall of 1911 with in- 
creased responsibilities, on the cabinet of the Philadel- 
phian Society and as an officer in Cap and Gown, at the 
same time keeping up his exercise. He ran with a slow 
cross-country squad, with no intention of making the 
team, for the pure joy of feeling the bite of the fall 
air and glorying in the crimson and brown of a New 
Jersey autumn, with the blue haze of Indian summer 
half obscuring the western hills. 

Mission study classes were beginning and he found 
himself with John L. Mott and six others leading a 
group of underclassmen. The courses covered certain 
aspects of the Negro problem, immigration, and condi- 
tions in India, Turkey, and China. 

Increased zest marked his study throughout the col- 
lege year. Professor Duncan Spaeth, in English, gave 
him further insight into the beauty and value of English 
literature. 

Woodrow Wilson’s meteoric career in New Jersey’s 
politics centered much discussion in the press upon 
Princeton and the internal troubles among faculty and 
trustees over his efforts at club reform and his attempt 
to bring about a tutorial system, based on semi-inde- 
pendent quad groups. This naturally aroused conflict- 
ing opinions in the undergraduate body. In January 
Chaplin reflected the ideas of a measurable section of 
the undergraduate body when he wrote: 


Princeton certainly is getting it from all sides these days. I 
can’t see how an uninformed outsider can think it anything but 
a rich man’s college, where the club life is the whole thing. Did 
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you see that article in the January World’s Work on the West- 
Wilson controversy? ‘There was enough truth in it, but the 
way it was written up was very misleading. All this is doing 
Princeton a lot of harm, but if it will only have the desired 
effect of forcing out the undemocratic spirit which is generated 
by the method of election to clubs, I don’t care what happens. 
The worst part of the club situation is not within the clubs but 
in the Sophomore class, where the sections are forming for the 
next year. 

I am not a defender of the clubs. I’d be glad to see them 
abolished if the change would be sure to improve matters. I 
don’t know whether Woodrow’s scheme would have worked out, 
but whether it would or not he was the first man to take a 
stand and try to make a real reform of what is without doubt 
the hardest problem in the college. 

Last Sunday a number of us gathered in my room. We 
invited a young preceptor in politics, named Hall, to come in 
for the evening and we had a great time around the fire talking 
over all the presidential candidates and what they stood for. 
Hall is well posted on such things and gave us some great stuff. 
Paul [Myers] is crazy about politics and as he keeps very well 
posted we have great old bickers. He has the point of view of 
the country, whereas some of the others of us have that of the 
city. We are going to ask others of the younger preceptors 
whom we know to drop in on us Sunday evenings; they like to 
come and they are mighty stimulating to us. This is one of 
the things to which Woodrow was looking forward. Only 
under such a system as the preceptorial system is it possible 
for the fellows to come to know their instructors in such an 
informal way. 


In February, 1912, his junior year, he was elected 
president of the Philadelphian Society and felt the 
responsibility keenly, his modesty at times bordering 
on a sense of inadequacy. 


I realize every day how big a job is ahead of me next year. 
You have to be all things to all men. You have to get in touch 
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with the Freshman class, keep in with the different clubs, keep 
in touch with the president and the alumni advisory committee. 
There’s a lot of writing and speaking to be done, also; this will 
come hardest to me. There has always been criticism of the 
work of the Society in the college, much of it justifiable. With 
so big a mechanism, the hardest struggle is to keep the spiritual 
significance of the work before the minds of the fellows who 
are doing it. 


In the same year he became acquainted with Frank 
N. D. Buchman, then general secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania State College YMCA, who exercised a 
formative influence upon him in his insistence upon 
personal evangelism as Jesus’ supreme method of 
spreading His Kingdom. Through Buchman he became 
acquainted with Herman Lum, and through the years 
he carried on correspondence with both. 

In 1912 he was associated with a small group of 
friends in forming a unique organization known as 
“The Crusaders,” which exacted from each member the 
pledge: “We solemnly promise God and each other to 
dedicate our lives to service for Christ’s kingdom. We 
will honestly seek to devote without reserve ourselves 
and our possessions to this supreme end.” ‘This group 
selects from each class a delegation of those who are 
believed to be from the Christian viewpoint wholly 
committed to lives of public service. 

Chaplin had been particularly friendly with John L. 
Mott, who invited him home for a house party in March 
of 1912, which he enjoyed immensely. 


It was a great privilege to visit the Mott home and get a 
sidelight on Mr. Mott. He is now making a tour of the Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Dutch universities. Three of us went with John 
Saturday afternoon and came back Sunday evening. The 
party was at X ’s house in the evening; it was very 
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informal and a lot of fun. There were seven or eight Princeton 
fellows there, so we had a regular “songfest.” 

The Motts have a very simple little house in a very quiet 
part of Montclair, about three blocks below Mountain Avenue, 
where the Speers live. There are two little children three and 
five, and a girl about fifteen. They are all dandies and have a 
great deal of the John R. Mott in them. The house is very 
simple, but everything in it is a treasure from some distant 
part of the world. I have never seen so many strange and 
interesting books—gifts from all kinds of famous or queer 
people, to Mr. Mott. Mrs. Mott is one of the strongest, 
calmest, gentlest people I have ever seen. 

Sunday we went to Church and took a walk around Mont- 
clair in the afternoon. The trip was great and I’ll remember 
it a long time. I have come to know John very well this year 
because of the many things that have thrown us together. He 
is now in the Cap and Gown section and will be elected into 


the Club this Wednesday. 


During the first week of March of Chaplin’s junior 
year President King of Oberlin conducted a week of 
special meetings for the Philadelphian Society. Of 
these Chaplin wrote: 


I don’t know how effective they have been in stirring up the 
fellows from their normal state of indifference. ‘This is the 
most sophisticated place imaginable. I think a lot of fellows 
are worse off when they graduate than when they enter: they 
spend four years of more or less hard work, have no special 
aim for which they are preparing, become highly sophisticated, 
and lose all their enthusiasm. It is surprising the number of 
Seniors there are who have no idea what they are going to do. 


In April came the usual recruiting of the delegation 
for the summer intercollegiate conference of the Chris- 
tian Student Movement, held in 1912 at Eagles Mere. 
Princeton attempted to send a delegation of one hun- 
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dred men, and to this Chaplin gave his best efforts, 
although he was to be in Europe and could not himself 
attend. 


He was running on the track team and won a first 
in the Princeton-Yale Spring Meet by a hard endeavor. 
He wrote on May 7 to his mother: 


Things could not have been better. I am about as happy as 
I can be tonight. We won the meet by a margin of ten points, 
and I beat Howard Baker in the half, by a little—I didn’t look 
to see. Howard and I have had a good deal of rivalry ever 
since last year. He has always beaten me before, for we have 
only run indoors together. I have always wanted to run him 
outdoors, for I felt that I could do him up. We both had been 
looking forward to this race with uneasiness. This morning I 
felt sure he could lick me, for he has done well this Spring and 
I have been running poorly since the relays. When we got out 
on the mark it didn’t seem right for him to have on a blue and 
white suit and me an orange and black. I never have felt 
cooler for a race, for I was awfully sleepy and not a bit keen. 
He got a good second and another Yale man got third. Our 
other man, Stickney, and I ran abreast for a lot of the way, 
but he was not able to stand the pace. I hope he does better 
next week; I want to see him win a first this Spring. 


The summer of 1912 Maxwell and Duncan Chaplin 
spent in Europe, crossing in late June on the S. S. 
Adriatic. 


With Henry Colgate, a Hill School classmate, and 
his father they went to Henley to witness the final day 
of the regatta. “We went to one of the beautiful club 
inclosures along the bank, where we had lunch, and then 
walked up and down watching the thousands of punts. 
The races were only incidental and came along about 
every fifteen minutes, without causing any vast amount 
of excitement. After the races we hired a skiff and 
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paddled up the river past the béautifully decorated 
houseboats.” 

From London they journeyed to Paris, seeing the 
sights and getting naive impressions of French life. 
“Monday night we went to the Comédie Francaise and 
saw a real French comedy; all conversation and hardly 
any action. The acting was wonderful and the audi- 
ence very interesting. It was very mixed, many very 
fine people and a large number of soldiers. They paid 
the most intense attention, catching every word.” 


Paris impressed Maxwell as a city which was a splen- 
did survival of past glory. In his letter home he 
revealed the spell which her boulevards, museums, and 
parks have had upon all travelers, but made acute obser- 
vations regarding the temptations besetting the young 
life in that city, which has for centuries been the play- 
ground of the civilized world. 


Guthrie Speers was to meet them in St. Moritz and. 
they set their faces, with a sense of relief, toward the 
Alpine clearness of high Switzerland. In St. Moritz 
they met Burnham Dell and his family and other 
friends, took the climbs thereabouts, and rhapsodized 
over the magnificent scenery. Journeying through the 
Dolomites they touched Cortina, and went into the then 
Austrian territory of High Adige, visiting numerous 
little villages and ancient churches in that land where 
Teuton culture gradually gives way to Latin. 


Swinging north they visited Innsbruck and later 
passed over into Germany, seeing for the first time the 
beauty of medieval architecture in the quaint spires and 
towers of Rothenburg. Munich and Frankfort and 
Zurich lay across their path and the trip down the fairy- 
haunted banks of the Rhine. The figures in the Nibe- 
lungen Ring seemed peeping out of wooded slopes and 
on sunlit headlands above the well-groomed vineyards. 
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From Ostend they recrossed to England, and thence 
northward via cathedral cities to Edinburgh, Stirling, 
and the usual Scottish trips by train, coach, and cycle 
through the Scott country and the Trossachs. “Here 
we are in another Scotch Temperance Hotel,” he wrote 
from Glasgow. “The atmosphere is very Presbyterian 
and we haven’t dared laugh aloud since we came in.” 
Ancient buildings and historical associations were not 
the only things which were commanding his attention. 


I am getting a good idea of the English point of view. I 
read the papers all I can. Politics are hot here. Englishmen 
take their politics seriously. Lloyd George is getting very 
unpopular among the upper classes for his insurance bill, and 
the conservatives do all they can to misinterpret it and make 
it look ridiculous and impractical. Lloyd George is a great 
man, but he is ahead of his time. English public opinion is not 
ready yet for such a sweeping reform, or whatever you can 
call it. To my mind, he is trying to avert revolution. The 
internal situation here is awful—strikes everywhere. I’ve never 
seen such brutalized poverty in my life. And all the time the 
better classes seem oblivious to the bomb they are sitting on. 
This is certainly the land of personal freedom but it has devel- 
oped into an attitude of “every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost.” He’s taking a good many. There seems 
to be no “social consciousness” or feeling of personal responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the community, but a perfectly passive 
attitude towards the conditions which cause the poverty and 
suffering. 'The idea of the government being responsible for 
the welfare of the individual, beyond seeing that his liberty is 
not infringed upon, does not seem to have come into their 
heads. It is just diametrically opposite from the German con- 
ception of what the government is for; there you see more 
regulated contentment and here more free misery. 

To the casual observer it looks as if the paternal govern- 
ments were solving the social problems of this industrial age 
far better than the free governments, which let everybody take 
his own course and let the weak fall to the bottom. The 
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extremes of wealth and poverty are terrible. All one afternoon 
Alexander told me how rich England is and how her commerce 
has increased. ‘That same evening we went down through the 
Whitechapel district with Percy Learned, who gave us some 
statistics which had just been gathered, which showed that 
there were more than eight million men in England earning less 
than twenty-five shillings a week. The attitude towards poverty 
seems to be that “we always have had a certain number of 
paupers and probably always will,” so they make poor laws, 
have officers to take care of the paupers, and set aside a certain 
amount for them. ‘They don’t seem to have the idea of trying 
to get at the causes and change them. Temperance movements 
have a hard time, for they might affect the personal liberty of 
some one. I have never seen so many alcoholic faces, and it’s 
awful to see barmaids and women going right into the saloons 
with the men. I never before realized how a past could hold a 
country back. England is far behind the European countries 
in so many ways. 


After visiting Chester they made their way to Coven- 
try, Rugby, Warwick, Leamington, and Stratford, to 
Oxford. At Offington an old man gave them some 
pears with the statement that “Tom Brown picked 
many a pear off that tree.” 'The villages and historic 
spots were of keen interest to the two inquiring Amer- 
icans, who saw in the English countryside the roots 
from which their nation had sprung. In late August 
they were home again on the Kronprinz Wilhelm. 
September found Maxwell again in Tiger ‘Town, his 
last year in college. As he beheld the beauty of the 
Princeton campus and the golden haze of autumn over 
the ample, undulating Jersey countryside he thought 
the long, long thoughts of serious youth about to be 
thrust forth into the world of graduate life. 


The trip has begun to mean a lot already, especially in his- 
tory and English. I have three wonderful courses this term: 
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Nineteenth Century Poetry under Dr. van Dyke, which I am 
taking optionally as an extra; Biology under Conklin, who is 
a big man and can see a lot in life besides biology. He realizes 
what such a course may do to upset some fellows’ traditional 
religious views and is very constructive and deep along with 
his destructive ideas, which he has to present. Supplementary 
to biology, I am taking Old Testament Literature under Luke 
Miller, which is a big, broad course on modern religious thought 
as well as the historical value and significance of the Old 
Testament. 

My other courses are National Government under Ford, and 
Economics under McClellan, and American History under 
MacElroy. This last course is a peach, and as I haven’t had 
any American history since third form at The Hill I need it. 


The moral earnestness of the masters at The Hill, 
the illumination he had received at college, the hours 
he had spent at conference talking with various leaders, 
were bearing fruit. He had now come to the moment 
of decision. On October 22, 1912, he wrote to his 
parents: 


The main purpose of this letter is to talk over plans with 
you. I have not taken you into my confidence in the things I 
have had in mind, as I should. You both must realize that 
during the last couple of years I have been reading and hear- 
ing and thinking a lot of some form of direct Christian work, 
and I have decided to go into it. I feel, my deficiencies more 
than any one but do feel that I can find my place in that field. 
I have not experienced any special “‘call” beyond an insight 
into some tremendous needs in various fields and a feeling that 


I could help. 


The foundation under this decision was the realization of 
what it really means to be a Christian—that there is no half- 
way ground for a man who has faced the facts and knows what 
it means. I’m going to try honestly to find what God’s will for 
my life is, whatever that may be, and not fear to face the 
consequences. 
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I know that you both would have me make my decision on 
these principles. 

Well, Mother and Father, I feel that just at this time I can 
be of more use in China, or whatever country it may be, than 
here. I’ve had a chance to see the opportunities and the needs 
and have carefully thought over the men who should go. It 
seems to me that there are so few who are willing to go into 
foreign work, and of that few there are many who can’t go 
for some reason, that it’s plain that the men who can go 
should go. I know you would have me working where I belong 
in the world, and it won’t be much more of a separation by 
being in China than if I should be working in Duluth or 
Chicago. 

I don’t know just what kind of work Ican do. I wrote Lucy 
last spring just how I felt and she has helped me a lot. She 
understands just what a fellow is up against when he is trying 
to do right in this matter. She has talked me over with Ed- 
mund, and they feel that as I don’t know just what I want to 
do and can do, it would be best for me to come out for a year 
or two as a teacher, during which time I could work out my 
apprenticeship, in a way, and find my place. I’d come back 
then for additional work. 

Dear people, this is nothing sudden. I’ve been thinking it 
over for a long time, realizing how hard it would be for you to 
face another sacrifice; but I have felt sure that you would 
want me to do what is right and would never be happy if you 
felt that I had turned my back on what I thought was my duty 
just because it didn’t happen to fall in this country. It doesn’t 
make much difference where a man works—it’s what he’s doing. 
Some of the more real values of life have been brought home 
to me this year. I have been losing lots this year by not having 
taken a definite stand; it has lessened my power in many ways, 
which I have felt very much. 

I realize my limitations and they scare me, but I believe that 
if I am to be any kind of a man I have got to choose a hard 
job. My life has been a very easy one so far. 


Woodrow Wilson had commended himself to the 
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country and on Election Day, 1912, was swept into the 
Presidency. 


In honor of the election Hibben gave us a holiday yesterday. 
Tuesday was a big one here. I wouldn’t have been anywhere 
else in the world. We received the returns in Alexander Hall, 
which was packed to the doors. Moving pictures filled up the 
gaps. About eleven a telegram from McCoombs to Wilson was 
read in which the announcement of his certain election was 
made. ‘The meeting immediately broke up to form a parade 
down to the little house on Cleveland Lane. The whole college 
and most of the town turned out. Wilson came out on the 
little porch and finally got a chance to speak. He made one 
of his characteristically fitting speeches. Then we cheered for 
everybody and sang “Old Nassau” as I’ve seldom heard it 
sung. ‘The Wilsons’ house was just filled with friends and 
neighbors who flocked in to congratulate him. 

I was on the edge of the crowd. It seemed so strange that 
this little group of students and townspeople should be the first 
to greet the next President at such a simple little house on a 
side street. It was a happy time for the Wilson family. Mrs. 
Wilson and the girls were busy receiving the people who came 
pouring in through the open front door. It was all so simple 
and informal. After Woodrow’s speech he stood on the front 
step of the piazza and shook hands with the whole crowd, which 
immediately broke up quietly and went home. 


In January of 1913 the board of directors of the 
Philadelphian Society persuaded Chaplin to return for 
one year as graduate secretary and he began to prepare 
himself for this new and arduous duty, in which he had 
had some experience as an officer and undergraduate 
president. 


I want very much to get home and tell you more about our 
experiences at Penn State. I have not yet settled my next 
year’s plans but have made up my mind that unless some per- 
manent man comes in under whom I could work I ought not to 
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return next year. I have a new hope and a new vision for this 
work at Princeton and feel that it can be the most highly multi- 
plying a man could do; but I don’t feel prepared or strong 
enough to buck alone the real underlying problem. The in- 
trenched conservatism of club men and faculty is the real 
obstacle. The Society, because of a lack of spiritual leader- 
ship, has spread itself out in the promotion of many worthy 
and necessary social services. Its supreme need is for spiritual 
leadership, for a man who can lead and inspire and win the 
strongest and most thoughtful men in college. This is not 
being done now, except when we can take them to something 
hke the Convention at Kansas City. We need a man who will 
throw himself into the life of the students with the same con- 
secration and passion for souls that we expect of a missionary. 
It is not a bit easier to win real Christians on the Princeton 
campus than in Peking. We get enough preaching and instruc- 
tion, but we need a life of power in our midst. The thing that 
I see clearly is that a man can have all the culture in the world 
and still be a pagan in spirit, and there is no lack of culture 
down here. It’s character that is being lost sight of. There 
are very few men on the faculty to whom you can look as fine 
types of rugged manhood: Spaeth, Conklin, and Fine stand 
out. 

There is every opportunity for bringing in a vital religious 
life into this community, but it’s not likely to be done by a 
youngster just out of college with the running of a large and 
complex organization on his hands. ‘That’s the way I look at 
the problem. 

If I could come back to work under some man like John 
McDowell, Charlie Deems, Nevin Sayre, or Frank Buchman, 
with a more directly religious objective, and be able to live in 
a dormitory with the students and live closer to them than is 
possible now, I would feel justified in coming back a year. It 
would be an advance step. I could probably get permission to 
take a course or two in the University which I want very much. 

This year has been a terrible self-revealer to me. I am find- 
ing out what is mine and what belongs to the background upon 
which I was living. The results are not encouraging. ‘The 
amount of bluff that can creep into one’s life here has appalled 
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me this year. I'll let you know how things progress. I am 
trying to get my feet planted on reality. I have “kidded 
- myself along” so much that it isn’t easy. 


As was customary in the Christian year of the Phila- 
delphian Society, a series of special religious meetings 
were held in February of his senior year, regarding 
which Chaplin reported: 


The special meetings are going off pretty well. Mr. Colton 
of the International Committee is coming tomorrow evening to 
address the big meetings which are the culmination of this 
week’s work. The subject which has been presented all week 
is the college man’s relation to organized Christianity, that is, 
to the church in the community in which he will live when he 
gets out. It is a well-known fact that graduates who go to 
live in the cities do not connect themselves with churches or 
other organizations of the same nature. There is now a spe- 
cial Secretary of the International Committee who spends his 
entire time in putting college graduates in touch with oppor- 
tunities for social and religious work in the places where they 
have settled. Mr. Miller and Mr. Pomeroy are speaking at 
these little group meetings, 


Governor Woodrow Wilson was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the United States in March of 1913. A large 
group of Princeton men, among them Chaplin, attended 
the inaugural parade, after which the new President, 
as a token of special affection, invited them to the White 
House. 

Early in April Chaplin attended a special conference 
for secretaries and presidents of college Christian Asso- 
ciations, at Harvard. “I saw a very fine side of Har- 
vard life,” he wrote, ‘“‘as I stayed with a Hill boy who 
has made a fine record there. We all got a vision of 
the possibilities of the work here and if we can carry 
out some of the plans we have in our heads we will 
keep busy the rest of our lives. This is a big, big work 
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and needs big men in it. I wish I had more brains! 
Just being a ‘good fellow’ with some athletic ability 
does not go very far.” 


College days were swiftly drawing to a close and he 
was beginning to take stock. Especially in senior year 
he was receiving a major intellectual awakening. 
Classes with John Grier Hibben, Duncan Spaeth, 
Conklin, and others, together with their friendly en- 
couragement, had been an immense stimulus to the 
youth whose thought in later years was to place him 
in the van of the younger spiritual leaders of his genera- 
tion. 


I have been doing the most conglomerate lot of reading 
lately. My courses are pretty badly mixed this year: biology, 
Old Testament literature, money and banking, American his- 
tory, and municipal government. I am taking nineteenth cen- 
tury prose on the side. Result: I don’t have time to get very 
deeply into any of them. ‘The Seniors are all reading Chester- 
ton and Bernard Shaw just now. I read some last night for 
the first time. Shaw is doing for English society what Robert 
Ingersoll did for the Church—giving it a jolt and making it 
examine itself to find out what is true and what is wrong. He 
is the most stimulating mind you could imagine. But I should 
not recommend it to every one. 


In biology we are taking up Darwinism and the theory of 
evolution. We are going to read “The Origin of Species,” 
which I guess is the most epoch-making book in the history of 
human thought, next to the Bible. I have also been reading 
George Adam Smith’s life of Drummond. This is a big help 
while studying such a subject as biology. Drummond had to 
face the problems of science and religion at a time when it was 
hard to see how they could be reconciled. And it is just because 
great minds like Carlyle, Ruskin, and Drummond fought 
through that great intellectual battle that men of today can 
see that there is no conflict between science and religion. ‘The 
new scientific movement has necessitated tremendous theological 
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readjustments to the new facts, but the result has been a great 
advance. 

The science of sociology and psychology and the study of 
comparative religions have shown the real and fundamental 
unity of the whole human race and also that man is a religious 
animal, that is, that the religious impulse is in every man and 
woman. ‘These simple facts have changed the whole attitude 
of the modern religious thinkers. The Catholic idea that Chris- 
tianity is a body of revealed truths which will die out if the 
Church does not preserve and propagate them is seen to be no 
longer the true way of looking at it. Modern science has 
caused a revolution in nearly every sphere of thought. The 
result in religion has been to deepen the proofs both of the 
existence of the religious in man and that Christianity is the 
perfect and satisfying faith. This has given to foreign mis- 
sions an absolutely scientific basis upon which to base their 
work. 

This course in Old Testament literature has certainly 
changed my ideas of the Old Testament and the Bible; but it 
has given me a much deeper foundation upon which to build. 
Don’t ever listen to any one who decries higher criticism. The 
recent scientific and historical criticism of the Bible has made 
it over. It has absolutely nothing to fear from investigation, 
for it has passed through it for the last fifty years and has 
come out a greater and deeper and infinitely more spiritual 
Book than when read and explained in the old mechanical way. 
The inconsistencies and difficulties which really conscientious 
people find in the Old Testament vanish in the light which his- 
torical research has thrown upon the various books. The Old 
Testament characters have become real flesh-and-blood men, 
who were mixed up in the politics and reform movements of 
their day. 

This year has been a period of more mental readjustment 
for me than the first three. 

Please excuse this discourse, but I want you to know what 
is going on in my head these days and I’m such an inarticulate 
brute that I can’t say what I want to. 
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After graduation and the Kagles Mere conference he 
went to the National Conference for College Secretaries 
at Estes Park, along with Herman Lum of Pennsyl- 
vania State College and four other younger men who had 
been at Eagles Mere. En route he recorded in a letter 
home: 


It will be a picked body of men of a wonderful sort. I have 
come to know the permanent Secretary at Penn State College; 
he is a man of about thirty-five and a wonder. He has shown 
what it is possible for a YMCA Secretary in a college to 
do. In five years he has entirely changed the tone of that one- 
time tough college. I will be one of the youngest men there. 
It is going to be a great privilege to be there and I am going to 
make the most of it. 


He reported of the conference: 


The grounds are situated in a little pocket away up in the 
mountains, face to face with the Continental Divide. The 
snow lies on all the highest peaks. Itis an inspiring spot. The 
plant is owned or controlled by the YMCA and is built just 
for conferences. We are living in a little tent cottage with 
six other men: one from Texas, one who is to take Sockman’s 
place at the P. & S. Club, another who is to work at the Cos- 
mopolitan Club at Columbia, another at the head of all the 
work for foreign students in New York, and another who will 
be secretary at New York University next year. Our tentful 
comes from the East, but there are men here from all over the 
United States and Canada. There are some queer ones, but 
on the whole they are a strong lot of men. There are a few 
towers of strength. I have come to know some of them very 
well, especially Frank Buchman. 

There are about a hundred secretaries here. It is a real 
school, for we are getting in some solid work. I am taking a 
course in the Life of Christ under Dean Bosworth of Oberlin. 
He is one of the biggest men in the country in his line and a 
charming teacher. It is a great treat to be under him. My 
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other course is with Dr. Cairns of Aberdeen, in Apologetics. 
Mr. Mott considers him one of the prophets of this age in his 
thinking. The course is very helpful and constructive in con- 
nection with the work I have been doing this year in biology 
and Old Testament literature. Cairns is of the school of 
George Adam Smith and is a typical Scot. I am sending you 
some postals and the outline of the work; you may get some 
suggestions for some new books from this. 
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CHAPTER IIT 
THE PHILADELPHIAN SOCIETY 


N January of 1913 the board of directors of the 
Philadelphian Society called Chaplin back for the 
following year to supervise its work. He consid- 

ered this a high honor and gave himself to preparation 
for spiritual leadership in the place where for four years 
he had been proven on the playing field and in associa- 
tion with men in the most plastic years of life. He 
brought to the graduate secretaryship a moderate judg- 
ment, an enlightened mind, and an enthusiastic dedica- 
tion of himself to the cause of Christ in his generation. 

After the conference at Estes Park he returned to 
Entrelac, Canada, in the Province of Quebec, to visit 
the Mott family. From there he wrote to his parents, 
who were visiting their daughter in China, giving not 
only an account of the vacation and his estimate of the 
Motts but also a revelation of hopes for the work of the 
Philadelphian Society. 


This is the last day of my stay here. I’ve just had a stroke 
of conscience and realize how long since my last letter. I want 
to write you about my visit here before I go back and the local 
feeling is lost. | 

I’ve had hardly any news from you since coming, as mail is 
so uncertain that I told Hugh to hold your letters. I’ve been 
thinking of you all at Kuling often these days. I hope your 
stay has not been much disturbed by nearby fighting. Father’s 
letters gave us an inkling of what you have been through. It 
is great to think of you all together; this is an epoch in the 
family history. 

67 
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The Motts have a lovely little log cabin, with a tent and a 
smaller log house to sleep in, on the shore of a beautiful lake. 
The neighbors are choice and nearly all active or interested in 
Christian work. It is very wild and everyone lives as he likes. 

When I arrived Mr. Mott was here, but he had to leave after 
four days to attend the Conference of the Chinese Student 
Alliance at Ithaca, and then to Northfield for several others. 
It was a great privilege to see him for even so short a time. I 
can’t say half enough in his praise. Mr. Mott certainly is one 
of the greatest men of history, in my estimation. In his family 
he is perfectly lovely. To see Mr. Mott with the children makes 
you realize what a sacrifice it is for him to be away so much of 
the time. He has a very tender and rather humorous side 
which is not much known. 

The greatest thing about him is that up here you would not 
know that he is great: he is so utterly humble. There is not a 
particle of pompousness about him. He just loves to get into 
old clothes up here, play with the children, and chop wood. 
We played tennis the other day with Mr. Mott and Mr. Turner 
of the S. V. M. When Mr. Mott stands to receive the serve, 
he looks like Luther defying the Council. He plays tennis with 
‘“‘all due seriousness.” He is an example of what a Christian 
can become,—a man of iron without losing his tenderness, 
heaped with worldly honors without losing his humility. 

Mrs. Mott is perfectly lovely. I do want Mother to know 
her when you get back. They will be in Montclair again this 
winter. 

John and I have been getting ten to twelve hours’ sleep a 
night out in the tent. We have taken three trips but none 
more than for the day. This country is full of small lakes, 
but the hills are not high and much burned and slashed by lum- 
ber companies. The natural beauty does not compare with 
Saranac, but the seclusion and freedom make up for that. We 
have had a very quiet time. 

I hope we may see some big things happen at college this 
year. John certainly has more power, personal and spiritual, 
than many a grown man. I have been learning things so fast 
up here that I have not been able to assimilate them all. Mr. 
Mott’s life is one of power and all those about him seem to 
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absorb his method. He has come into it by most natural ways. 
He studies the secrets of power of every great man he hears of 
in a thoroughly scientific way and then disciplines himself in 
the methods he has discovered. He is the most efficient man I 
ever saw. The fact that a work is Christian means that every- 
thing about it should be of the best, and that applies to every- 
thing, from sermons to office stationery. The scale on which 
he does things is big because he has more faith than most men 
and has such absolute faith in prayer. That is the way he 
raises the vast amounts of money he needs for his work. 

I shall go to Princeton next week and start things going. I 
feel that many things for next year are very mixed up. We 
are going to try some new Bible study methods which will be 
rather an experiment. We have been running a huge scheme 
with no backbone to it; this year we are cutting down numbers 
for the sake of more efficient leadership. I am looking forward 
to the year with great hope and anticipation. I believe we 
have got at the heart of our trouble, and this year I hope we 
can do some effective building. The work of the Society has 
been run on a physical basis and has gone because of the brute 
force put into it. It has been made more than evident that 
spiritual results are not obtained that way. If we can build up 
at the heart of the work a body of men who believe in and prac- 
tice prayer, we will begin to win men, and not till then. The 
work there has been too much of a general uplifting kind, 
without any vital grip in it. 

I have come to see more and more clearly that I did right in 
deciding to stay this year. There is only a small group of us 
fellows who have this interest in vitalizing the Society, and 
John and I are about the only ones who will be back next year. 
If we can get a permanent secretary and fire some more men 
with this idea, we will be doing something, I hope. It is a tre- 
mendous responsibility and we seem like poor ones to be en- 
trusted with it, but if we only depend on a Power not our own 
I know it will come out right. 

This visit has taught me that I never knew what faith and 
prayer mean. I believe the only act of faith I ever did was to 
surrender my life to God’s will and He only knows what a long 
time I took doing it. One thing I have decided this summer 
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and that is that I'll not go abroad unless I know I can win 
people at home, for crossing an ocean doesn’t make a mis- 
sionary. I have come to feel that personal work is the best 
work and I am going to try to really work for individuals next 
year. 

The work this year is the first thing I have ever done in my 
life in which I have had just one purpose and have thrown 
myself into it absolutely. I shall not get away any and you 
may not hear much from me, but don’t worry. Dunc will have 
to give you the family news. 


On the same day he wrote his long letter to his parents 
from Entrelac he also penned a note to Frank Buchman 
at Pennsylvania State College: 


I finished “Individual Work” last night. Frank, I am going 
to try to begin with the officers and cabinet. I have come to 
see this summer that it is the only way with me, for I’ll never 
be a speaker or much of an executive, and it seems as though it 
is the really Christian method. The reason so few do it is 
because it demands so much of the one who does it. 

I’m going to write to Lummy today. I am glad I had Estes 
Park in which to get to know him. I think we are up against 
some of the same things within ourselves. 


Before college opened he went for a brief visit to 
Plainfield, for a farewell party for Lawrence Mead who 
was leaving for service in the YMCA in the Far 
East. “He started last Sunday for China,” wrote 
Chaplin in describing the gathering. “It was a won- 
derful evening for every one there, in such utter sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the occasion. But almost the 
best part of it for me was the fact that I was to spend 
the night at Mrs. Hyde’s. Mrs. Hyde has been a second 
mother to Guth Speers and Johnny Mott and has been 
a wonderful influence in their lives. She is a widow 
and has a lovely big house on the outskirts of Plainfield. 
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She has meant so much to Guth and Johnny that I was 
very anxious to meet her. There are three children in 
the family and they are wonders. I have been helped 
more by children this summer than I thought was pos- 
sible. I learned lots from the Mott youngsters.” 

The fall of 1913 was a busy period, calling on fresh- 
men, answering endless queries, encouraging down- 
hearted youngsters, being a friend to untoward students 
from remote places, greeting men from many Asiatic 
nations and adjusting them to their new surroundings, 
initiating the Bible and Mission Study classes, and lay- 
ing plans for a Princeton delegation to the quadrennial 
convention of the Student Volunteer Movement which 
was to meet at Kansas City. “This is the fullest time 
of the year,” he wrote in October. “Everything is 
starting and it keeps us on the jump. There are a 
hundred and fifty Sophomores starting Bible study this 
week under Mr. Pomeroy, Mr. Miller, and Nevin. To- 
day I spoke at the Colored Y MCA, to the boys.” 
Long letters found their way to members of the family, 
in which he laid bare his hopes and his struggles. 


Last week I had a big party at my rooms for lunch, as it was 
the day of the Harvard game. [I still give my old-time parties— 
invite all my friends to bring their own lunch and then help eat 
their lunch. Well, it was a choice crowd: the Meigs’ from 
school, the Meads, Mrs. Mott, the Hyde family from Plainfield 
(Mrs. Hyde is one person you must meet, also Mrs. Bissell), 
a lot of boys, two Chinese students, and the sister of one of 
them. It was a very jolly crowd and we had a great time, 
especially the Chinese, who so appreciate every act of hospi- 
tality. Johnny Mott and I want to place all six of the Chinese 
students in Christian homes for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
I am going to take some down to The Hill for Thanksgiving if 
there is room; I am waiting to hear from Mrs. John now. They 
are a very open-minded group and we have a fine opening with 
them which we must take advantage of now. 
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Hugh came down for the day and spent the evening. We 
had a long talk about family matters and personal matters 
also; Hugh and I got closer to each other that night than we 
ever had been in our lives. We understand each other thor- 
oughly now. We talked over the future as it seemed to open 
to us. We are looking forward to this summer, when we'll all 
be together again. The greatest thing that your trip has done 
at home has been to throw us boys together and to help us to 
see our place and responsibility in a clearer light. It has also 
meant a greater mutual understanding all around. 

We have always been so well and life has been so easy and 
pleasant that we have each lived his own life with his own set 
of friends and special interests. That has tended to separate 
us, or at least has prevented us from entering into that mutual 
understanding of one another’s lives. What I yearn for this 
next summer is that we may all be together and just get really 
acquainted, for Heaven knows when we will all be together 
again. I feel that as a family we have not helped ore another 
as we might have. We are all bound together by our natural 
love, but I know I have not used our other common bond of 
loyalty to our Master as a means of helping the rest of the 
family. 

We all believe in prayer and practice it privately, but what 
a source of strength and unity it will be in the future, when we 
are all working in different places, to know that, as a family, 
we are just as united as if we were all together. We are grown 
up now and know in what we believe. I simply want to suggest 
what has been in my mind for some time: that we have family 
prayers when we are together, on Sundays or whenever we do 
get together. Nothing will help us to keep so close together, 
no matter how far away we may be, than the knowledge and 
feeling that we can draw close together in spirit. It will mean 
the banishment of the Sunday papers until after church, but 
that is small in the face of this greatest of human privileges. 

We are so apt to become overwhelmed by “things” that we 
just must keep our vision clear. I know that as usual the prac- 
tical working out of these suggestions falls upon you, but 
whatever it costs of effort and planning will be more than 
repaid, I know. We are all getting homesick for you. This 
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trip has shown us that home is not in the house in Ridgewood, 
but it is where you are. 


Future plans are still hazy. I had a very pleasant but not 
particularly satisfactory visit with the Bishop. He could stay 
over only one night and it happened to be one of my busiest 
times. I have also seen Sherwood Eddy. I have talked with 
both, have said little, and have kept myself free from obliga- 
tion. The more I hear and think, the more I realize my own 
smallness and unworthiness for such a work. The harness does 
not seem so important. I know I could work happily in either. 
Xt’s the weakness of the horse which I feel now. I feel that 
with your coming, and Lucy’s and Edmund’s coming next Sum- 
mer, it will be wiser to wait a while before tying up to anything 
definitely, for my going is not a matter of the immediate future 
as far as I can see now. 

We are planning now for the Student Volunteer Convention, 
which meets at Kansas City this Christmas vacation. This 
will mean that I shall have to be away all the last part of the 
Holidays—from the 29th on. This is the same Convention 
which Lucy attended four years ago in Rochester. ‘They come 
once every student generation and are the most powerful stu- 
dent gatherings ever held in this country. Princeton is entitled 
to send eight undergrads, the Secretary, and a member of the 
Faculty. The real work of getting together this picked crowd 
of men has fallen upon John Mott and me; also the raising of 
about $800 to send our men and the six Chinese who go to a 
National Chinese Conference which gathers at the same place 
and time. It is of the greatest importance that these Chinese 
students be brought into contact with the power of this gather- 
ing. There will be between five and six thousand students from 
seven or eight hundred institutions from all over the United 
States and Canada. It will cost for the Chinese from $65 to 
$70 per man; for the Americans from $75 to $90, for we will 
all live together at a hotel so as not to become scattered, a 
thing which causes much loss in the effect upon the men. This 
money is to be raised from those among Princeton’s friends who 
see the significance and importance of the gathering. Some of 
the delegates can pay all or some part of their expenses, but 
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the Chinese are on allowances and can probably not give more 
than $10 apiece towards their expenses. 

The managing of this affair is up to John and me. It is not 
the business end which bothers me so much as the seeing to it 
by personal work that each man who goes has a good time and 
reacts favorably. These conventions can mean the great 
spiritual experience in the life of a fellow if he is helped to face 
it in the right attitude. The reaction upon the college of such 
a body of men coming back fired with a new vision is what 
Princeton sorely needs, for spiritually the campus is asleep— 
also many of the Faculty. 

We can talk this matter over when you get back. The week 
you land is our Mission Week at College and one of the busiest. 
Sherwood Eddy will be down and others from China. It is an 
important time and I may not be able to meet you at the 
steamer, but will try to. I want Father to meet Sherwood 
Eddy and get the YMC A point of view also. 


Early in January, 1914, he received an invitation for 
a Princeton delegation to assist in an evangelistic cam- 
paign at Pennsylvania State College. Regarding this 
he replied to the general secretary, Frank N. D. 
Buchman: 


I am sorry I have to write such disappointing letters, but as 
it is hard to be in two places at once, only four of us are sure 
of coming for the campaign and one of that number won’t get 
there until Friday or Saturday. If you want me to bring 
Tong, our Chinese graduate student, I believe he would be use- 
ful. He gave a splendid message at our report meeting. He 
is Yale 13 and now studying politics and philosophy at the 
Graduate College. Stuart, Speers, Foster, and myself can 
come—Foster not until Friday. Can we bring one or two who 
were not at Kansas City but who have the stuff? I may slip 
in an uninterested man if I can pick out the right one, so as to 
win him for next year. Colt can come the following Sunday, if 
you want him then. When you decide about him, write him 
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direct so that he may fully appreciate the importance of the 
trip. 

Those who stay behind will meet every evening to pray for 
those who are to speak, so we will all be under the work. It 
will be a great thing for our men and it is opening their eyes 
to the need here. 

Frank, you have no idea how much I depended on you at 
Kansas City and how much you did for each of our men. You 
have come to mean much to X I hope you have a good 
talk with him when he is up there. He is in a hard position. I 
hope he goes into the ministry. His father, who is an old 
school Methodist minister, wants him to. X has told 
him that if he does he won’t go into the Methodist Church. If 
xX should go to Union, his father would go up in the air. 
You see under what circumstances he has to decide. 


As secretary of the Philadelphian Society he gained 
experience not only at Princeton but in speaking trips 
to high schools, preparatory schools, and colleges, and 
in assisting in evangelistic campaigns in different uni- 
versities. 


I am now at Penn State College with five other Princeton 
boys helping out in the “Campaign” which the YMCA is 
running this week. Mr. Sherwood Eddy is addressing a series 
of five meetings in the evening. There are about twenty other 
helpers here for the week. We have regular schedules for 
meals around at the various fraternity houses, when we give 
short talks on the purpose of the campaign and other subjects, 
such as the honor system, which they are trying to launch this 
year. It is a great affair—to see a state university shaken 
out of a condition of self-sufficiency into a state in which they 
turn out fifteen hundred a night to hear a man present, in the 
most direct way, the need of the world for Christianity and the 
individual’s need for Christ. 


Club elections have always been the occasion of much 
heartache and suffering, and in these periods the secre- 
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tary at Murray Dodge found himself talking out the 
small hours of the night with distressed youngsters who 
were troubled concerning which invitation to accept or 
were feeling defeated because no club had bidden them 
toenter. In his letters home there are evidences of what 
the mood is on a campus in these days of stress and 
storm: 


This has been an exciting and very important week. The 
club bicker which has been put off by the new regulation broke 
this Tuesday and the campus has been paralyzed all week with 
it. I have been right in it, as so many Sophomores have come 
to me to get my opinion on the clubs that have given them bids. 
Rob and Lawton were offered the managership in 
and after looking over their chances for —————- (the club I 
had hoped they might make) I advised them to take it. The 
club is one of the smaller ones and is recovering from a bad 
name which it got from the 1912 section. ‘The men in it now 
are, I believe, the kind of boys with whom Rob and Lawton can 
get along well. It is not ideal but is much better than I had 
anticipated. This new election system has worked some queer 
things and this is one of them. 

I have just had the talk with X He sees the issues 
but hasn’t much backbone. I hope he will break tomorrow. He 
is an example of a youngster without any moral backbone 
being thrown into college and getting lost. He doesn’t know 
why he is here and can’t see ahead of Commencement Day. 
There are dozens like him. The number of needy boys here is 
terrible, when you stop to think of it. 


I am going to try to get away and come home within a week 
or two, to talk over my decision as to next year. The way 
things are working out, I am sure I should return next year. 
Mr. McDowell is coming this Thursday and I shall discuss it 
all with him. 


In March of 1914, when he was helping to recruit 
the delegation for the Kagles Mere Intercollegiate Con- 
ference, he again wrote to Buchman: 
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X. is coming along like lightning; don’t push him too 
hard. Frank, you have done a great thing for X He 
has been on the defensive with most people, but you disarmed 
him and he is coming out by leaps and bounds. Having next 
year settled has made him very happy. He and I can help each 
other a lot. We have become better acquainted recently than 
ever before. 

Forty-five are already signed up for Eagles Mere. You 
will have to go some this year to beat our crowd. 


Buchman had sent “Pete” Weigel, a fiery and attrac- 
tive Penn State man, to Princeton to speak at the 
Philadelphian Society in May of 1914 and Chaplin 
reported: 


The meeting last Thursday was a power in spite of the fact 
that there were only eighty men present. Doc spoke right out 
from his heart and certainly got the boys. Pete was fine and 
it did us all good to have him with us; he certainly has lots of 
pep. They hit some of our boys hard, some that never come 
near this place ordinarily. The plan of having men from one 
college go to another on these missions has great possibilities 
in it, I believe. We must work it up for next winter. That 
bunch of Penn men certainly hit Coatesville in great style. 
We’re going to run off one of those next year or bust. 

Our Eagles Mere delegation now numbers over one hundred 
and I feel sure that at least 75% will reach the grounds. Sam 
Higginbottom from India and Bob Gailey, our representative 
in Peking, will be there in addition to Nevin Sayre, Mr. Pome- 
roy, and Evan Thomas, 


In the summer of 1914, after attending the student 
conference at Blue Ridge, North Carolina, he attended 
an unusual conference of religious leaders in the eastern 
colleges, at Williamstown, Massachusetts. Francis 
Miller, then a youngster of nineteen, Clarence Shedd, 
David R. Porter, Henry Hobson, Henry B. Wright, 
Frank N. D. Buchman, Morgan P. Noyes, and others 
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were in the group. This conference marked a turning 
point in the religious life of the eastern college associa- 
tion, many adopting a more daring and more spiritual 
program. 

His work in the year 1913-1914 had so commended 
itself to the board of directors of the Philadelphian 
Society that they called him back for a second year. 
Feeling that he could do a larger work after one year’s 
experience, he returned. He wrote to a friend when 
the pressure of fall work had settled upon him: 


There is danger now of letting the things that are going well 
slide while we scramble for a big thing. My weakness has 
always been unfaithfulness to little things. I have never in my 
college work or last year been faithful in that which is least 
and I feel my weakness in being put in a position where the 
greatest things are at stake. I just long for a year or so in 
which to take in sail and try to get on my feet, and learn to be 
faithful to a few people, and for a job that I can swing. I 
feel like the young man to whom Tolstoi said: “You sweat too 
much blood for the world; sweat some for yourself first.” I'll 
be bankrupt some day if I don’t get out and get working. I 
know I’m a fool to be spilling over this way, but I certainly 
feel all out of tune with myself and my work. I probably need 
cussing out, and I hope you will do it. 

I am not going to settle anything about next year until I 
feel ready. One thing I do know, and that is that I am not the 
man for Princeton. The sooner I get out of here the better 
for all concerned. I sometimes feel as if my will had dried up 
and I had forgotten how to act. 


Plans were being laid early in October for a special 
series of meetings under Albert Parker Fitch, then 
head of Andover Seminary. Fitch’s verve and bril- 
liance, coupled with his outstanding gifts of spiritual 
diagnosis, and his unusual personal charm, had en- 
deared him to many Princeton men. 
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The Philadelphian Society conducted numerous 

deputation teams to schools, colleges, local associations, 
and churches, affording a means of training men for 
spiritual leadership and at the same time lending a hand 
to many in need of a touch of the enthusiasm and devo- 
tion of youth. Chaplin describes one such deputation 
to the Lakewood YMCA: 


Friday morning I started for Lakewood with four students. 
That evening we had a big boys’ supper at the YMCA at 
which Frank Glick spoke. The next day we met in the morn- 
ing with the fellows who were preparing for college to talk it 
over with them and help them in any way we could. In the 
afternoon we all went off for a hike with them. 

Sunday we were scattered around at the various town and 
outlying churches to speak. In the afternoon we spoke at sev- 
eral Sunday Schools and at 4:30 had a big meeting for boys 
at the YMCA at which the Christian life was presented in 
a wonderful way by one of our team. In the evening we spoke 
around at the Christian Endeavor meetings in the churches 
and I went out at 8:30 to a colored church in the neighborhood. 
It was storming so hard, however, that no one but the parson 
showed up, so we sat around and talked politics until my car- 
rlage came. 

It was a great experience and I believe it has helped the 
Y MCA in its work for the boys. The local secretary made 
all the arrangements for it. We certainly gave them a side of 
college life that they don’t get from the sporting page of the 
newspaper. 


In the fall and winter of 1914-1915 Billy Sunday was 
holding evangelistic meetings in immense auditoriums 
erected in New York, Philadelphia, Paterson, and other 
eastern cities. Occasionally he spoke at colleges and 
universities, and’ Chaplin was eager for him to address 
the Princeton undergraduates. On this point President 
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John Grier Hibben differed with him and forbade the 
Philadelphian Society to invite Sunday to the univer- 
sity. Chaplin wrote to a friend about the incident in 
even-tempered vein: 


Billy Sunday is not coming to Princeton. The President had 
a very unconvincing experience when he heard him last Tues- 
day. It was the day after his return from Washington, and 
his afternoon service was evidently not up to standard. John 
tried to work up a student petition and did get about eight 
hundred names, but as the President had already made up his 
mind it was without avail. 


Because of ill-health and trouble with his eyes he was 
compelled to miss the campaigns at Pennsylvania State 
College under Dr. John R. Mott and at Yale under 
Sherwood Eddy. Both series of meetings were unique 
in their spiritual quality and widespread influence in 
other colleges. Both were the direct result of the 
heightened spiritual leadership which the religious 
leaders caught at Williamstown. 

Although not as mature and as penetrating on social 
issues as he grew to be in later years, Chaplin gave 
himself day and night to counsel and to friendly service 
in the midst of the great university. The light burned 
late in the tower room at Murray Dodge and many a 
careless lad found through the clear-eyed earnest 
youngster at this crossroads of the university an under- 
standing of God and His purpose for human life, the 
width and depth of His love, which gave him a second 
birth. His humility and his willingness to give his best 
to the men he was serving are glimpsed in a letter of 
John L. Mott: 


I had decided during the Summer before to come out more 
clearly in College on the side of what I considered the right 
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and best. In this rather hard decision I naturally turned to 
_Max as the one who could help me most among the fellows I 
knew in College. Although he was a very busy and important 
man in his class, he would often drop what he was doing, and 
either sit down and talk with me in his room or take me out for 
a walk over the fields and by the lake in the moonlight. I still 
remember some of the help and advice he gave me. He was 
only a year ahead of me in College, but he was much older and 
wiser. As I think of it now, he had a great deal of poise and 
knowledge of the world in which he moved for a boy of his 
years. I was about nineteen and he may have been a year or 
two older, and yet fifteen years afterward I think his advice 
would still stand as sound and good. You know how perplex- 
ing a year Sophomore year in College is, with clubs, etc., 
coming in to make life more hectic. When I say that Max was 
like a rock in the middle of a stormy sea during that year and 
the ones to come as well, you know how much he meant to me. 

I took a year out on a trip around the world, and when I 
came back as a Junior Max was Graduate Secretary of the 
Philadelphian Society. We were together constantly during 
the next two years. I gave a good deal of my spare time to 
helping in the work of the Society and this brought me very 
close to him. 

I think that probably the most outstanding event in those 
two years was the week or so we spent at the Kansas City 
Student Volunteer Convention. We took a wonderful, picked 
delegation out there from College. There were several thou- 
sand delegates from several hundred different institutions. We 
listened to some of the finest speeches we had ever heard, mostly 
on the question of the need for men to put in their lives in 
unselfish service on the other side of the world. This Confer- 
ence I am pretty sure affected Max as deeply as it did the rest 
of us, and may have been one of the many influences which 
finally led Max to put his life into China. 

I saw Max hundreds of times during those years. We argued 
through many a perplexing problem. He was always very 
thorough and very slow to make up his mind. I think I would 
put honesty, straightforwardness, absolute guilelessness, as 
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outstanding characteristics of Max. He was so honest that 
no one could doubt his sincerity. 


The secretaryship is a trying task, for there are no 
off hours, no holiday periods, no opportunity to rest. 
Murray Dodge is centrally situated, where it is easy for 
the shy, desolate youth from some small inland high 
school to slip in for a breath of warm friendship from 
those who know the immense loneliness which can 
encompass a man even in the midst of the bustling 
university. ‘There were many who were not so much 
consciously wrong as desperately isolated. There were 
others who came up the stone flagging to the brown 
stone hall: some were college politicians, who knew that 
it would serve them well to be associated with men 
whom the university respected for their moral earnest- 
ness; some were earnest workers who scorned the oppro- 
brium of being religious, a term which university men, 
with exquisite cruelty, like to bestow upon those with 
moral purpose. There were still others who were 
colorless and defeated—the dull, the unattractive, who 
sought comradeship there because they were not wanted 
in the acquisitive social life of the clubs, which always 
demanded a quid pro quo. There were boys who were 
stained, who sought cleansing and who received under- 
standing and absolution which only comes when another 
enters into the heartbreak and crucifixion caused by 
sin. In addition, there was a host of men who from 
conviction believed in and supported the Philadelphian 
Society because they were men of faith and cleanness 
of life. 

In the summer of 1915 a large group of student 
secretaries had gathered at Black Mountain, North 
Carolina, for a training conference, which Chaplin at- 
tended. Amid the smoky mountains, soothed by the 
wind in the pine tops, he had opportunity to relax, 
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share experience, and sort out in his mind the wheat 
from the chaff which he had been collecting in the busy 
months since graduation. 


These have been fine days in which to get back on my feet. 
I didn’t realize how I had slumped during the last few months, 
until I got down here among these men again. It certainly is 
easy to get down on a low plane when not working, and I guess 
I was pretty low. I was seeing everything from a wrong angle. 
I have learned my weaknesses during these months in a new 
way. Mother, I have some bad ones—just because a fellow is 
in Christian work doesn’t set him free from the temptations 
that every one is up against. It has helped me more than I 
realize to get here among these men. I never had realized how 
I had gotten into the work and how many good friends I have 
among the other secretaries. The fellowship in this crowd of 
secretaries is the finest you could imagine. Francis and Bill 
Miller, Charlie Campbell, and Herman Lum of Penn State are 
among my closest friends. I realize how unfit I am for the 
work abroad, or anywhere for that matter, when I get among 
these wonderful fellows. 


The blade of his spirit forged within the fellowships 
of his family circle, hammered and shaped at The Hill, 
and tempered in undergraduate years, was being tried 
and rang true. 


Dalat mee 
i 
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CHAPTER IV 
GRADUATE STUDY 


| HE fall of 1915 found Chaplin in Hartford 

Theological Seminary with Sherwood Day, lately 

returned from India where he had been serving 
under the YMCA, Howard Arnold Walter, who 
had also been doing missionary work in India, and 
Frank N. D. Buchman, who later occupied a place upon 
the faculty. Members of the seminary made regular 
weekly trips to the Yale Divinity School, where Pro- 
fessor Henry B. Wright was conducting an unusual 
class on personal evangelism. It is safe to say that 
many of the most effective ideas in contemporary evan- 
gelistic methods came from this quiet philologist and 
historian who was so wholly surrendered to the will 
of God and so completely given to the spiritual needs 
of his time that a chair was created for him in the 
Divinity School and he was released from undergradu- 
ate teaching in Yale College. To the personal approach 
and to human need Chaplin was responsive. He had 
an interesting combination of wide social outlook and 
intense evangelicalism. 

Chaplin soon became a member of a group known as 
the “Hartford Seven,’ composed of Sherwood Day, 
Howard Arnold Walter, Frank Buchman, John L. 
Mott, Frank Coan, Herman Lum and himself, whose 
aim was to carry personal evangelism to the ends of the 
earth. 

The seminary atmosphere was immensely stimu- 
lating. Writing to his father on October 15, 1915, he 
remarked: 
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The intellectual requirements here make my work at Prince- 
ton seem like a counterfeit of the real. I realize how little I 
got in the way of real mental discipline, the power to tackle a 
problem and work it through. This I am trying to make up 
for here. The things that looked big at college look mighty 
small now, and I do wish I had studied more. In my work I 
have always trusted too much to my general capacity to get on 
with folks and have not paid the price of real power by mastery 
of my subject. 

The teaching is of very high standard, but with it all there 
is a splendid spirit of humble consecration on the part of the 
faculty. I will never be too glad that I was led here. The 
amount there is to learn is overwhelming at first. 

The student life is very simple and hearty. Our class is very 
diverse but is pulling together in great shape. We have a 
Chinese, a Japanese, an Indian, a Swiss, a Californian, an 
Idahoan, and men on furlough from India and Turkey. I have 
come to know Chuan very intimately and prize him as one of 
my best friends here. We have had several long and intimate 
talks. He is a rare fellow and gives one a new faith in the 
eternal worthwhileness of it all. I should love to bring him 
home with me sometime. He will probably be with his brother 
at Christmas. I have invited him to be my guest at the Prince- 
ton game at New Haven on November 13. 

Brewer Eddy has been here today. He has spoken on the 
Armenian situation. Father, the papers don’t half tell the 
story. The tale that he has from the lips of missionaries just 
returned is horrible beyond belief. This is the greatest Chris- 
tian persecution in the history of the world. During the early 
persecutions in Rome, 20,000 is the estimated number of 
martyrs during a period of nearly a hundred years. In the 
Boxer Uprising it was about 5,000. But in two months in 
Armenia 600,000 people have been slaughtered and they esti- 
mate that by January first one million will have perished. 
These are the estimates of the missionaries and the ambassador, 
based upon the known population of areas which have abso- 
lutely been wiped out of existence. Morgenthau has done and 
is doing heroic things. But Enver Pasha himself told Mor- 
genthau that this was a systematic move by the government 
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to clear Turkey of foreigners; that the Greeks are next, and 
then the Jews. It is a thing which strains faith in the goodness 
of God to the breaking point. The individual stories that 
_ Eddy had made the Spanish Inquisition look pale. The heroism 
of the missionaries in that area will go down in the history of 
the Church as one of its greatest achievements. 

There are 200,000 Armenian refugees over the Russian 
border on the verge of starvation. The only thing that the 
American Board can see for it to do right now is to keep that 
group alive. They have already forwarded $40,000 to the 
ambassador. A general appeal is to be made soon. If there 
was ever a call for Christian people of America to give, it is 
now. I never appreciated the significance of the Dardanelles 
Campaign until I heard Mr. Eddy. Victory there will mean a 
blessing to all that portion of the world. If one thing is clear, 
it is that Turkey has forfeited its right to exist as a ruling 
power. 

The terrible and overwhelming facts that stare a thinking 
Christian student in the face this winter will make superficial 
thinking impossible. My chief fear for myself and for the 
country is that we will not enter deeply enough into the suf- 
fering and agony of the world. Our country runs great risk 
of losing its soul at this time, if it becomes so busy making war 
profits that it is indifferent to the suffering of the other nations. 
Of all times in the world’s history, this is no time to be selfish. 

The Church is a wonderful place for Christian people of 
true devotion to worship, but I feel the lack of evangelistic fire 
in it as an organization and also among the rectors whom I 
know. What little church history I have had has shown me 
that whenever any part of the Church loses that evangelistic 
passion for souls it becomes self-satisfied and worldly influences 
dominate it. I believe the supreme task of the minister is to 
keep that fire burning in the hearts of the people and to build 
up in them a faith in God which will again make the Church 
dare the impossible. I do believe that the next generation will 
see great things in the realm of the spiritual. The work of 
these first days has opened my ideas to the great advances that 
have been made in the realm of thought. 
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Christian leaders are emerging from that deadening hand 
of rationalistic thought which cut the roots of faith in the 
power of God to really work in the world. I wish I could go 
on in this matter, for it is a new vista which Dr. Mackenzie is 
opening up to us. Men of my generation have a rational basis 
for a belief in prayer and the power of God to really enter into 
the world such as those of the last generation did not have. All 
scientific and philosophical thought seemed to give the lie to 
them. But great minds, like Dr. Mackenzie, Dr. Cairns, and 
others, have been wrestling with these problems and are giving 
back to thoughtful men a new and enlarged faith. I’m so full 
of new ideas and thoughts that I cannot keep them in. 


The world was in tumult throughout his seminary 
days and he entered with obedient heart into the study 
of the Christian answer to the vast social, economic, and 
military questions before the white race. Theology he 
loved, but never as an abstract study: it was theology 
linked up to human needs, God’s resources for the 
perplexities of this life, which claimed his interest. 

Douglas Horton, a fellow student in the seminary, 
remarked of the informal conferences so characteristic 
of student life: 


I remember him best as a member of our many late-at-night 
bicker-sessions at Hartford Seminary. He was not one to 
argue merely for argument’s sake. In fields where he was less 
certain, his attitude was that of an inquirer; in other fields he 
was the quiet champion of the truth as he saw it. He had a 
disconcerting way, if the session was in his own room, of reach- 
ing into the file in his desk drawer for an authoritative clipping 
or quotation which would clinch his argument and demolish his 
opponent’s. That attention to data, as against the more usual 
student’s interest in pure theory, always characterized him for 
me. And of course his chief datum was the bright fact of God 
in his own conscience. 

His prayers one cannot forget. They were invariably real— 
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slowly spoken and thoughtful. I never heard more living, 
reverent, or inquiring prayers than his. 


While at the seminary he kept many contacts with 
the student movement and in the winter of 1915-1916 
attended several large evangelical campaigns, several 
times visiting Herman Lum at Wesleyan University, 
where he was stationed as General Secretary of the 
YMCA. During these months he saw Charles S. 
Campbell, General Secretary at Yale, and Francis P. 
Miller, who was traveling through the preparatory 
schools in the interest of the Christian Student Move- 
ment. 

On January 8, 1916, he wrote to Buchman, who had 
cautioned him against spending too long a period in 
preparation: 


I was intensely interested in what you feel as to the need for 
some theological study before going to the field; also the lack 
of personal work. It is hard to keep the importance of that 
always before one in the Seminary, for it is never touched upon 
by the professors and the life is so sheltered that you feel cut 
off from the overwhelming opportunity that faces you at col- 
lege. However, I am getting wonderful help from it all and 
believe I will be more “rooted and grounded in love” and faith 
than before. The thing that distresses me is the number of 
men who drop out of Association work for lack of any intellec- 
tual bottom to their faith. When the “first love” has cooled 
there have to be some grounded convictions to carry you over 
the barren places. 


When you get back I want you up here to talk to the boys 
on personal work. New England doesn’t even know what the 
words mean, and I confess I haven’t given it much of a demon- 
stration. 


I have been to Wesleyan several times, once to speak. They 
think a lot of Herman up there. They have their Cabinet 
meeting at seven a, M. once a week, and the boys come! Her- 
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man is feeling the need of getting in some seminary work; I 
hope the way may open for him to do so next year. I went 
down to Princeton for the Robbins campaign. It was a big dis- 
appointment from the spiritual standpoint, as the local com- 
mittee had set it up as a social service campaign and no prayer 
or personal work was invested beforehand. The results were 
what might be expected. Robbins has a great message, but he 
holds back his religion too long. He doesn’t dig into the men 
soon enough. ‘The result is that the first three meetings only 
interest the men, and in the last one he tries to do the whole 
thing for them. There was no conviction of sin apparent. 

I am thinking very seriously of trying to get to Europe next 
summer for some kind of service. I would like to go under the 
YMCA, but I will go under anything that will give a chance 
to really help. It seems awful to be standing around doing 
nothing when such terrible need is so near. I want to “feel” 
war. We have always lived in such self-satisfied safety that 
we don’t know what it is. Do not think that it is simply 
the adventure of the thing that draws me; I am conscious of 
the awfulness of it and of the need of a man’s being worthy to 
serve at such a time. 

As for the future, I don’t know. I will take another year’s 
work, for one year just leaves one hanging up in the air with- 
out anything thought through. I read in I Corinthians yes- 
terday the verse, “For if the trumpet give an uncertain voice, 
who shall prepare himself for war?” I want to be able to say 
with Paul: “I know in whom I have believed and I am confident 
that he is able to keep that which I have committed unto him 
unto that day.” The work is fine; although the method and 
spirit of the teaching are thoroughly scientific, it has not lost 
its balance. There is no danger of a man’s freezing to death 
during his studies, as is possible in some places. Phil. 4:23. 


The spiritual sterility of much teaching and scholar- 
ship had been borne in upon him in student work and 
he faced, as do all questioning spirits, the difficulty of 
combining the balanced and moderate judgment of the 
study with the eager desire to save souls and to judge 
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spiritual quality by regenerated lives. He protested in 
a letter to his father in January of 1916: 


If these scholars would not keep forgetting that the average 
student is not a mature thinker but an immature boy battling 
with all kinds of temptations and desperately in need of help! 
The number of Christian leaders who can really help students 
in their moral and religious life is mighty small. Mott and 
Eddy have power because they have kept close to earth and 
realize the reality and power of selfishness and sin in the lives 
of college men. It is foolishness to approach men in the realm 
of the intellect and expect to get a response, when their whole 
spirit and will are in rebellion against the entire system for 
which you stand. Mott and Eddy win students for they hit 
them right where they live. So many of the preachers who 
speak in chapel at college seem to think that because they are 
in a college they must make a special effort along scholarly 
lines. I am absolutely convinced that college fellows need and 
respond to the preaching which goes right to the point and 
tackles the moral problems and points to Christ as the way 
out. 

This past week in our course in Apologetics we have been 
considering the Resurrection. It is wonderful to have the time 
and books and atmosphere in which to really dig into these 
great subjects. It gives me a great feeling of strength to be 
looking into everything that the most destructive critics can 
find about these great central facts of the Christian faith. 
After a man has faced the worst, he has no bogies in the back 
of his mind which he is afraid to face up to. It is on matters 
such as this that I appreciate the value of my work as Secre- 
tary. There are things a fellow comes to see are true which 
no amount of reading could have made real to him. As I look 
back on the last two years I think that one of the biggest 
things they have brought me is personal contact with a lot of 
the religious leaders of the country. 

I sat down the other night and wrote down the names of 


men with whom I have come into personal contact through my 
work, and here it is: J. R. Mott, Sherwood Eddy, R. E. Speer, 
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Billy Sunday, Bishop Lloyd, F. S. Brockman, Hugh Black, 
Johnston Ross, Henry Sloane Coffin, Raymond Robbins, Presi- 
dent King of Oberlin, Dean Bosworth of Oberlin, Mr. Bates, 
F. P. Turner of the S. V. M., Dr. Cairns, President Fitch, 
W. W. White, J. Campbell White, Sam Higginbottom, Dr. 
Erdman, J. W. Jenks of New York University, President 
Mackenzie, T’. H. P. Sailer, Bishop Rhinelander, E. A. Steiner, 
Shailer Mathews. They were put down just as they came into 
my head. I don’t know where in the “law of association of 
ideas”” came the combination of Billy and the Bishop. 

This has been a great experience, but it is greater to be out 
building myself up. I have noticed that if boys stay in the 
college secretaryship too long without building up themselves, 
the constant contact with big men crushes the individuality out 
of them. 


Courses on the text and theology of the Bible made 
a special appeal to him. Like so many with keen evan- 
gelistic aims he found his greatest source of inspiration 
and guidance in the experience of ancient men who had 
“staggered not at the promises through unbelief” but 
had by faith wrought righteousness and through pain 
and suffering advanced the spiritual life of their day. 


This has been a great week for me. I have been soaking in 
the Book of Kings. It has been a revelation to me to find what 
amine itis. I never realized what it contained. I am having 
a great course in apocalyptic literature. Just now we are on 
Daniel and will finish with Revelations. That is a type of 
book which is most misunderstood of all the Bible. It is great 
to really get at them in an intelligent way. 


His ideas on Christianity and war were beginning to 
take form during these months. He had received some 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation literature from 
England and introduced many of his friends to this 
point of view. He was the first one to draw the atten- 
tion of Nevin Sayre to the Fellowship, one who in later 
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years was to be a leading exponent of this position 
throughout the United States. In February of 1916 
he remarked in the course of a letter to Guthrie Speers: 


I wish we could have a talk about the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. It has been in my mind all winter; I can’t get away 
from it. I have been subscribing to a religious monthly from 
England which represents that point of view. It seems to be 
about the only thing in England that has not been completely 
swept off its feet by the avalanche. The utterance of the 
Church in England is pitifully feeble on the moral issues in- 
volved. I fear the Church in this country is on the verge of 
being swept into giving its blessing to the preparedness pro- 
gram. We have not an excuse to stand on, for we have had 
time to think through the problem of war and Christianity. If 
the Church gives its blessing to this movement it will cut its 
own spiritual throat, in my opinion. It is just such a testing 
time as this that shows up the shallowness of much of our 
Church Christianity. We do not know what it means to be 
persecuted and it has made the Church shrink from even being 
unpopular. I am praying that the churches will be true to 
their deepest selves at this time. For a church to spend a 
million dollars a year in foreign missions and then be on the 
fence as to what to say about war is a queer predicament. It 
is the Church’s supreme opportunity to come forward with no 
uncertain voice. Weakness now shows a lack of faith in the 
very objects of its faith. I did not mean this letter to be a 
tirade on war, but I am so full of this question I cannot keep 
it in. 

I sent in my application for work in Europe the other day. 
If I am accepted I’ll be sailing soon after Burnham’s wedding, 
I hope. Please do not say anything about this, for if I can- 
not make it I do not want any false alarms. 


At the close of his first year in the seminary he wrote: 


I will never be grateful enough for the privilege of being 
here this year. I am a new man, inside and out, from the weak- 
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kneed specimen that was hanging around home last May. I 
never realized how little steam I had been running on in my 
work at Princeton. Last year just about drained me dry of 
spiritual vitality, as well as physical. This year I have had 
a chance to dig right down to the roots and to lay a foundation 
for the faith that is in me, which is the product of thought and 
conviction. It is a great feeling to know that you have faced 
the facts about Christ’s life and death and resurrection and 
know that they can stand in the face of the most searching his- 
torical criticism. I have no bogy in the background of my 
mind which is going to jump out to shatter my faith when I 
get out under criticism, for I know I have faced the worst that 
purely intellectual attack can do. As I look back upon the 
work at Princeton, I believe that a college campus is in many 
ways as pagan an atmosphere as you can find in the country. 
The frank hostility of some of the professors and the dull 
indifference of most to the whole Christian program are mighty 
discouraging. 

The Bible has really been opened to me this year, especially 
the Old Testament up to the time of Solomon, and Paul’s 
epistles. Not until next year do we get real work in the 
Gospels. I have a lot of the foundation courses out of the 
way, such as the “history of the text” and “history of the 
canon” (how the Bible came to its present form). This term 
I have had a great course on the history of the Jews from the 
time of the return from Babylon to the time of Christ. This 
is the period of which there is no record in the Bible but which 
gives the background for New Testament times. It has helped 
me wonderfully in understanding the New Testament, espe- 
cially in such matters as the Jewish institutions, the synagogue, 
the law, the various parties such as the Sadducees, Pharisees, 
etc. It has brought home to me the revolutionary character 
of Christ’s teaching and Paul’s attack upon the law. It is 
plain to me now why Stephen was stoned for speaking against 
the law and why Paul was mobbed. 


My esteem for the Jews as a people has risen. I was inter- 
ested to find that they began to be hated and despised as a 
nation even before the Christian era and that certain institu- 
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tions such as the synagogue, which came into existence between 
200 and 100 z.c., have continued right down through the ages. 
I don’t think we appreciate the significance which the syna- 
gogue has had in the life of the Jews. Even before Christ the 
Jews were living in ghettoes all over the world and showed the 
same capacity to adapt themselves to any environment and still 
maintain their own characteristics. 

Next year we get our big work in the Life of Christ and also 
in Theology. My mind is not a theological one, but I am going 
to try to make good in that, for I believe we need more solid 
thinking. People read newspapers and magazines instead of 
real books and the lack of real thought in the pulpit is making 
it easy for all the “isms” to draw people away from the Church. 
Why, a couple of clear-cut expositions of the fundamental 
principles underlying Christian Science would help a congrega- 
tion to really see what it is and on what an inadequate and 
false estimate of the facts of life it is based. 

I never felt that I wanted to preach until this past term. 
One thing that I am profoundly convinced of is that the aver- 
age minister talks over the heads of his congregation. Maybe 
the fact that I am not an intellectual shark will help me to 
keep on terra firma. 


Meanwhile the struggle overseas was claiming a 
larger and larger place in his thought. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE PENTECOST OF CALAMITY 


HE materials for a general Kuropean conflagra- 

tion had been accumulating since 1870. The race 

for markets, the immense prosperity of the united 
German people, the consolidation of the British Em- 
pire, and the continued growth of nationalism in all 
countries gave concern to statesmen. The Agadir 
Incident and the psychological consequence of the 
Treaty of Bucharest were contributing aggravations, 
while the conversations between the English and French 
High Commands, the growth of the British Navy, and 
the increase of German military and naval establish- 
ments were warnings that only consummate diplomatic 
skill could avert a Continental war. But such insight 
and ability were lacking. 

The murder of the Austrian Archduke in an obscure 
Serbian village set moving the military time-table of 
European mobilizations. Austria, Russia, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain called all or part of their 
forces to the colors. The German High Command de- 
cided to strike for Paris and close the war in one 
campaign of Napoleonic swiftness and finality. The 
treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium was 
thrown aside as a scrap of paper, and Uhlans were soon 
reconnoitering the poplar lined roads along the flat 
plain around Liége and Namur. Austria’s siege guns 
from the Skoda works blew into flinders concrete fortifi- 
cations unable to resist modern high explosives, and the 
peace of the world was broken, ‘The hopes of The 
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Hague Conference went up in the smoke of Louvain’s 
famous library, and the desire for a quick and speedy 
end of the war perished in the mud of the Aisne and the 
Marne. Joffre, waiting until the last moment, struck 
at Von Kluck’s extended center, Gallieni brought his 
reserves, the “Army of Salvation,” to the theater of 
action by means of the taxicabs of the city of Paris, and 
the first Battle of the Marne was won for the Allies. 

The end of the era had come. The old world was 
dying in a chaos of blood and waste and sacrifice. What 
the new was to be, no one knew. 

The life plans of countless millions were thrown out 
of their erstwhile orbits. Schoolboys of all ages left cap 
and gown to don the uniform and to close in combat 
with students of other nations fired by the same half- 
mad, half-holy dedication of those first months of the 
war. 

In these early months of the struggle America was 
asleep. 'The gunfire of Flanders heard on still nights 
in the green fields of Kent could not reach to Sandy — 
Hook. The students and the youth of the New World 
beheld the titanic battle as some gladiatorial combat. 
A few hundred enlisted in the ambulance corps or in 
others arms of various fighting forces, but the vast 
majority read with indifference, mixed with pity, the 
headlines recording the progress of the struggle. ‘The 
names of localities and towns, flashed upon the mind 
never to be forgotten, the Masurian Lakes, Przemysl, 
Stanislau, Cracow, Laon, Peronne, Saint-Quentin, 
Ypres; but America as a nation was not aroused. 

Gradually a fuller understanding of the war came 
than was possible from the censored press, when re- 
turned travelers and speakers from the various nations 
presented their claims for the resources of the vast 
American people. 
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To fighting youth the war at first meant high adven- 
ture, battle for great ideals, to many a new crusade for 
righteousness and peace and the safety of the Western 
world. Then came knowledge of the backwash of the 
 fighting—disease, unspeakable suffering, blindness, 
insanity, trench fighting, gas, death from unseen foes 
by long-range guns fired impersonally at an unseen 
target. The glamor gradually faded. 

English, French, and Belgian prisoners, from the 
Meuse, Oise, the Aisne, and the Marne, were herded 
by the thousands with Russians from the Polish plain 
at Ruhleben, Saaro and other prison camps; Germans, 
Austrians, and Hungarians from the Eastern front 
were carried back into the immense stretches of the 
Siberian steppe, where under the most wretched condi- 
tions the vast melancholy of that measureless country 
settled in abysmal blackness upon their spirits. German 
prisoners from the Western front were cooped up in 
English and French prison camps to face the inevitable 
moral decline bred by such incarceration. Prison camps 
differed, but the general result was the same. Inac- 
tivity, vermin, lack of privacy, and depression let loose 
the worst in men—vulgarity and despair and a vast 
indifference to the ideals which sustained them in their 
native lands. Suicides were frequent. Men sat chin 
in hand dreaming of the Volga, the gay elegance of 
Paris, the flaxen-haired girls of the Rhineland, the 
boats upon the Cam, and gave up all hope in the black 
desolation of spiritual loneliness within overcrowded 
barracks. | 

Early in the war John R. Mott, Sherwood Eddy, and 
other leaders of the American YMCA saw the 
spiritual opportunity for serving prisoners of war in 
every land and launched an effort which earned this 
agency of salvation the undying gratitude of hosts of 
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prisoners throughout the length and breadth of Europe. 

The world was burning up and the secretary of the 
Philadelphian Society spent long days and nights in the 
Tower Room at Murray Dodge, and later at Hartford 
Theological Seminary, pondering the mystery of so 
vicious a@ war in a God-ordered universe. Suddenly 
came his opportunity to see the war close up in the 
stark intensity of battlefield and prison camp. 

As a consequence of Chaplin’s interest in the war he 
consulted with C. V. Hibbard, one of those in charge 
of the prisoners-of-war work of the American Y M C A, 
when he was in New York on Christmas vacation. On 
June 17, 1916, he sailed for England on a short-term 
appointment, arriving in London and later being sent 
to Aldershot to work with the British soldiers. From 
July 11 to August 27 he labored at routine YMCA 
work in the vast huts, ministering to the young men 
called to the colors from shop and field and counting 
house. After a few weeks he was sent to Folkestone, 
which was an embarkation center for the French channel 
ports. 

Now and then he withdrew from the pressure of 
routine work to write to his erstwhile comrades in Hart- 
ford Seminary. On July 10, 1916, he posted a letter 
to Sherwood Day: 


After two weeks here in London I am at last off to the 
Aldershot camp, where I expect to work this summer. I can’t 
begin to tell you of the overwhelming flood of new impressions 
which have inundated my mind since arrival. A country at 
war is a serious place to live in. If I had to go home today I 
would be thankful for these two weeks. I have just finished a 
week in the Volunteer Workers’ Training School, which has 
been a big help in getting hold of the general ideas and the 
technique. Of course the crying need is for men who can really 
do the job. There are over a thousand YMCA centers in 
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England and France doing what I believe is the greatest piece 
of welfare work it has ever been the privilege of any organiza- 
tion to do. Many of the huts are run entirely by ladies and 
in most of them they constitute the backbone of the staff. 
The men who are in the work are either over military age, unfit, 
or kids. ‘The regular Association work is practically at a 
standstill. The local secretaries have been pressed into the 
army work as “area leaders” and in other responsible super- 
visory capacities. The buildings have been thrown open free 
to soldiers and six or seven special “huts” have been built near 
each railroad station. Autos scour the streets at night picking 
up men who are lost, drunk, and some who have been drugged. 
These are taken to the huts and buildings, where they are put 
up for 6d. The YMCA has “broken through” during the 
war and is just now in high favor because of what it is doing 
for the men. It will be interesting to see whether it has the 
type of leadership to hold its place after the war. The lack 
of university-trained men among the Association leadership is 
in marked contrast with conditions at home. I never before 
realized in what fundamental ways the United States is so 
much more democratic than England. 

The men in the army now are of course England’s best. 
The old-time “‘Tommy” seems to be an extinct species. You 
run across men of education and refinement in the ranks. This 
makes the Association work very interesting, for you never 
know what you are up against. Oxford history lecturers have 
turned up as corporals. 

I spent a Sunday at Oxford with my old Princeton chum, 
Penfield, the boy who was blown up on the Essex. He has a 
great story. He was actually blown up into the air and came 
down on the bow, a part which later broke off and floated away. 
He sat on deck for half an hour with his leg broken before he 
realized that the ship was not sinking. He has looked death 
between the eyes. 

Last Thursday I went out to St. Dunstan’s in Regents 
Park, which has been turned into a home and school for blinded 
soldiers. It was the most tragic and most cheerful sight I have 
seen on this side. An American girl I know is working out 
there. 
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Yesterday I went to hear Dr. Orchard preach. He is one 
of the writers in Christ and Peace. He was fine. It was the 
most Christian atmosphere I have been in since arriving. I am 
told there are some hundred and fifty members of the Fellow- 
ship [of Reconciliation] in military prison to date—it’s 
serious business over here. 

As I have not seen any American news I do not know what 
has happened in Mexico or what the campaign is doing. There 
is not a scrap of American news in the papers these days. The 
total lack of knowledge of America and things American is 
only equaled by the Middle West’s understanding of things 
European. I believe with all my heart that the chief causes 
of war are ignorance and the suspicion which is so easily 
worked up where ignorance exists—blindness of the point of 
view of the other man, plus trade. 

As American stock is very low I never discuss the war and 
America’s relation to it with any but the most enlightened. 
The masses think that the United States has “sold its birth- 
right for a mess of pottage”—that Wilson is a rotter, and that 
all we are after is the dollar. The more intelligent and those 
on the inside are grateful to Wilson for keeping out of it, 
for they know that we are doing more for the Allies as we are 
than if we had come in. This point of view comes from a 
transport officer and a Scotch M. P. Wilson looks bigger to 
me every day I am here. 

When I see the demands for the complete surrender of life 
and will which the army, the government, makes upon men, I 
realize that we do not press home the claim for complete and 
absolute surrender of life and will which Christ demands. ‘The 
government is saying every day, “Whosoever loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me,” and asking its 
men, “Wilt thou lay down thy life for me?” If Christ didn’t 
make demands equally exacting, he would not command the 
respect and loyalty of those souls who are unsatisfied with half- 
way allegiances but who have that spirit of abandon. We must 
keep this in the fore. Matt. 10:24-42. 


From Aldershot he wrote his mother describing his 
work in this immense training camp: 
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Just for your special benefit I’ll give an account of my day’s 
work and my circumstances. First of all P’ll draw a design of 
the hut. 

The hut is one of the largest in England, but being just 
outside the lines it is not as busy as some of the smaller huts. 
In the Stanhope Lines Hut where I worked the first two days 
they do about £50 a day at their canteen (mostly in 1d items) 
whereas we have reached only £3.7.10 on our biggest night. 
But the business side is not the only one, although it is impor- 
tant as it is what brings the men in. The Association supplies 
writing paper free and sells stamps, so that hundreds of letters 
are written here every day. 

Our staff consists of the following: Mr. Barton, leader, who 
is also area leader for Aldershot; two assistants, Holden, a 
Seminary student, and myself (we live in the hut); a cook 
who comes in by the day; and a staff of ladies who come in to 
help serve during open hours, under the leadership of a Mrs. 
White, the wife of a General now in France. The ladies are 
nearly all officers’ wives and a pretty stiff lot. 

Holden and I rise at seven, put on our old clothes, wash 
and get our own breakfast of bacon, eggs, tea, bread, and 
marmalade. We then get the hut swept out, clean the counter, 
restock, and get it in order generally. This is finished by 
10:00 or 10:30. We then have a little time to shave and scrub 
up before opening time at 12:00. From twelve to two the hut 
is open, but we get so little business during these hours that we 
can have our dinner at one o’clock and simply keep the door 
open to watch for chance comers. .. . 

At 4:30 we open up until 9:00. Until six o’clock it is very 
slow. At six the ladies come to help serve. The counter work 
increases up to 8:30, when the men drop in on their way back 
from town to get a cup of tea and a cake before turning in. 
The hut closes at nine, for that is the hour the men have to 
be in barracks. 

Instead of going to church yesterday I cycled out into the 
country. Out there among the green pastures and still waters 
it was hard to realize that only a few miles away thousands 
of men were training for slaughter and that just across the 
channel carnage unspeakable was going on at that very hour. 
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These recent offensives have been bought at a tremendous 
price. The casualty lists in the papers are tremendous, but 
you never see the number given. I have heard the gossip from 
the Medical Corps men here and I dare not tell you what it is. 
It would hold the letter up. I do hope something real is accom- 
plished. The operations on the British part of the Western 
front is about all the London papers report. Unless you knew 
what a comparatively small portion the British are holding, 
the papers would lead you to think that the French were not 
doing much. I really think that you get better war news in 
the New York Tumes than we do over here. The perspective 
is entirely lost here. 

Gallipoli and the Mesopotamian expeditions are being inves- 
tigated by Parliament just now. The fact that they both were 
criminal blunders seems to be frankly admitted by all. This 
ability to look the facts in the face and call a mistake a mistake 
and not a “strategic withdrawal” is one of the blessings that 
still remain in this land. ‘The open and plain criticism of the 
government for these twe expeditions is a feat which could not 
happen in Germany. 

Mr. Barton and I get on splendidly, for we agree on so many 
things. He hates militarism, British self-righteousness, and 
woman suffrage. He is the first Englishman I have met who 
sees England as others see it. He revolts to his very depths 
from the religious “mobilization” that the Church tried to 
effect. He is one of the few Christians in England who have 
a real enough insight into New Testament Christianity to see 
that there can be no such thing as a “holy war” from the 
Christian point of view. Another thing we agree on perfectly 
is the curse of toadyism which rules English social life. The 
caste system is just as powerful in its way in England as it is 
in India. It is sheer hypocrisy for us to send out missionaries 
to India and then rejoice when we hear how Christianity is 
breaking down the caste system, without realizing that it is 
Christianity’s mission to break through caste at home. I have 
changed some ideal ideas I held about the democracy of the 
British Government. 

The more I see of the Old World the more thankful I am 
that I am an American, the more faith I have in America and 
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what she has stood for, and the more determined I am to work 
for those things which have made America a land of hope to 
thousands of people who are weary of the old prejudices and 
bitternesses of the Old World. 

Thank God, we have no established church. The devil him- 
self could not invent a more perfect machine for producing 
religious hypocrisy and Pharisaism among the worldly minded 
and simple, or more doubt and scepticism among the thought- 
ful and spiritually minded. Christ said His Kingdom was not 
of this world: a State Church is a flat denial of that statement. 

You have no idea in what a conflict of emotions I live these 
days. One day I am “fed up” with British self-righteousness, 
the next I find myself humbled in the presence of sacrifice and 
suffering that make me feel unworthy of the most menial ser- 
vice. The next, I see the military training grinding the souls 
out of some of these sensitive young boys, breaking down their 
character and self-respect. The next, I see the terrible wreck- 
age of this madness—maimed and blinded men accepting their 
lot with wonderful cheerfulness, having given their all to their 
country, which, unless she breaks with her evil past, will leave 
thousands of them to die in the poorhouse. Some days, when 
that side of it all is brought home to me by some vivid case, 
the word patriotism seems like a ghastly farce, especially when 
I think of the rottenness of the diplomatic world. 

The common people are like sheep being led out to slaughter 
by leaders who make them think it is for the defense of hearth 
and home, when in reality it is for the defense of a system of 
privilege and caste. 

Then there is the other side of the picture which is so hard 
to reconcile with these facts. ‘The very finest manhood of 
England is being poured out with an abandon and heroism 
which is magnificent. It is the people of our class who have 
given most freely. I enclose a picture of three brothers just 
about the ages of Hugh, Duncan, and me. They are only 
typical of thousands of families. Among these people there 
is a sense of duty and a conviction that the cause warrants 
the cost which is sublime. The attitude of some English 
mothers is beyond words. 

Here is a problem that has been in my mind. Do not the loss 
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and sacrifice which these people are undergoing of themselves 
tend to glorify the cause? It sometimes seems like a subtle 
kind of self-hypnotism. (This is a cold-blooded way of looking 
at this question, but I am trying to understand the state of 
mind I find all about me.) When a father and mother lose five 
sons in action, knowing that they were fine, true men, does not 
that loss glorify the cause for those parents irrespective of the 
facts in the case? They come to believe what they want to 
believe, namely, that they have given their sons for the cause 
of liberty, truth, and righteousness. They would go mad if 
they believed their sacrifice had been made for an unworthy 
cause. I cannot help but feel that much of the self-righteous- 
ness which is so badly offensive to a non-Britisher is the work 
of the heavy losses. As the losses increase, the need for justi- 
fying the sacrifice increases. The result is that the war is a 
“holy war” for both sides. Political and military leaders 
realize that only for a great moral principle will men rise to 
the heights of complete self-sacrifice: hence the necessity for 
making the people believe that their cause is just, that the 
perpetuation of truth and liberty on the earth depends on their 
winning; hence the need for controlling the press and free 
speech, lest some seer should rise up and speak the truth and 
break the illusion. It is a ghastly fact that every army at war 
believes its country was attacked, that it is fighting for hearth 
and home, and for the truth, liberty, etc. 

On the face of these facts I fear I am becoming a cynic. If 
I didn’t believe in God and didn’t know that Jesus Christ was 
a real, historical person, who lived and preached and trained 
His disciples and finally came under the ill-will of the religio- 
civil authorities of His day because He denounced their sin 
and hypocrisy, was executed like a common criminal, suffering 
the completest humiliation and agony, and then was raised up 
by God and is alive today and is operating today through 
God’s Holy Spirit through men who yield their lives completely 
to His sway—if I didn’t know from experience that these 
things are true—I would have little hope for the future. Paul 
was dead right when he wrote the Corinthians that “if Christ 
be not risen we are of all men most miserable.” 

Unless these great facts of the Christian religion are true, 
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it isn’t worth the powder to blow it up. Where are the Uni- 
tarians and Christian Scientists and all the other “happiness 
religions” folk? I would like to hear a Christian Science lec- 
turer address an audience out at the Hut at Epsom Hospital, 
- London, where he would face thousands of men who have gone 
through veritable hells. 

I shall never wonder again why Christ had to suffer what He 
did, if He was to perfectly reveal the heart of God toward 
men. If He had not Himself plumbed the bottom of humilia- 
tion and of physical and mental agony, He could never mean 
to men what He does. ‘There are four Germans interned in a 
prison here in England. Each bears on his wrist a scar, made 
with his own bayonet. They had been cut off from their base 
of support for forty-eight hours; they held a small redoubt 
until their ammunition gave out. Lacking both food and water 
they sucked their own blood to keep from going mad with 
thirst as they pumped away at their scorching rifles. These 
men were in a Bible class in the prison which one of the 
American secretaries was leading. 'The Crucifixion was being 
discussed. ‘These men, in a very natural, modest way, told 
how they now understood the agony of thirst which Christ 
suffered on the cross, so that even vinegar would be welcome. 
Had Christ not suffered to the uttermost, He couldn’t be a 
Saviour to men who have. If He had not, His teaching would 
have been hollow, for any honest attempt to live it out will 
inevitably bring suffering. I am seeing things clearer these 
days. 

The war has not shaken my faith in God or the risen Christ. 
It has convinced me that whatsoever a nation soweth, that shall 
it also reap. Europe is reaping the fruits of its attempt to 
build without God, and the house has fallen. 

It has discouraged me as to the ability of the organized 
Church to be true to Christ and bear a true witness. Nothing 
but New Testament religion is vital enough to live and grow 
these days, and nothing less is worth propagating. 

I have almost come to believe that there are only two kinds 
of religions in the world, the religion of faith and the religion 
of force. The former always tends to fall back into the second, 
just as Christianity spread at first by its own spiritual vitality 
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until it was recognized as the state religion—then the Church 
fell back upon force in its attempt to spread Christianity. 
It failed, and always will. 

But enough of this. I hope the censor is not a Unitarian 
or a Christian Scientist! 

Last night’s service was held under difficulties; while the 
handful of men were singing “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” a 
regiment marching by, headed by its fife and drum corps, were 
all singing “So! pack up your troubles in your old kit bag, 
and smile, smile, smile!’ ‘To add to the din, an aeroplane 
buzzed close overhead. A little service like that is an oasis in 
a desert of materialism and dehumanizing forces. 

Never will I forget the sound of hundreds of heavy boots 
crunching the gravel together, aeroplanes buzzing overhead, 
and hundreds of horses and mules being led past to be watered. 
Some days I hear a full band coming up from the barrack lines. 
At intervals there is cheering and I know that a “draft” of men 
for France is being escorted to the station. ‘They are sent 
over in small batches to fill up the gaps in the ranks. 


Intimate contact with thousands of men suddenly 
uprooted from their homes, men who in the face of 
death were boyishly frank and candid, made a deep 
impression upon this youth from across the Atlantic. 
Any one who touched the life of the soldier and realized 
his utter willingness to talk to a sympathetic friend 
about home, sweetheart, religion, immortality, justice, 
or the war, can realize the compassion with which this 
sensitive lad from seminary served the khakied men 
soon to spill their blood in the shell-pitted inferno of the 
Ypres salient or on the bitter stretches of the Menin 
road. He was dealing with ultimate values. There 
were hasty conversations with men, embracing the total 
tragedy and comedy of life, whose wistful faces once 
seen passed forever from his life, save the aching 
memory of utter sacrifice. The world was aflame and 
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these men, obeying king and country, were bound for 
the great adventure. 


On August 1, 1916, he wrote to Mr. Hibbard: 


I want to let you know where I am and how the work is 
going. ‘The men in London gave me a great reception upon 
my arrival and have certainly treated me like a brother. After 
two weeks in London, one of which was spent in the Training 
Class for camp workers (it was a very profitable time for me), 
I was assigned to the Aldershot Command, where there are a 
number of huts all administered from a central headquarters 
in the town. I was fortunate to fall under a very fine man as 
area leader, with whom I am working with the happiest results. 
I am practically in charge of this hut and can see other ways 
in which I know I could be useful if I were to be here longer. 
The need for workers is desperate, as many of the men who 
have been in the work are being called up for home service 
and other noncombatant work. I am hoping that the way 
may open for the acceptance of more of us Americans for this 
work. I crave for every one of my friends the experience 
which I have had this past month. If I had to return to- 
morrow, I would be glad I had come. The chance to serve at 
a time when men are desperately needed in every line, the 
chance to work with the men personally, the chance to study 
the effects of the military system as it works itself out in the 
lives of men, and the chance to see what modern warfare means 
to the world—these are things for which the hours with dust- 
pan and broom are but a small price to pay. 

It is an exhilarating experience to be in a land where one 
feels ashamed to appear in public if he or she is not doing 
something useful, something to help in the great cause to which 
the nation has dedicated itself. Never before have so many 
people been living sacrificial lives, and the few glances into the 
inner life of England that have been afforded me have made me 
almost say—never was sorrow like unto this sorrow. The 
longer I stay here, the truer I believe is your statement that 
after the war there will be just two classes of people in the 
world, those that have had a part in it and those who have not. 
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The fact that I am an American has not been the slightest 
handicap since I have been at work. In fact, it has been quite 
the reverse down here at Aldershot. I trust that the way may 
open for many men to come over for this work; if they don’t 
talk foolishly, and work hard, they will have no trouble. 

The more intimate insight I get of war and army life as it 
works itself out on the soul of the individual man in the ranks, 
the more absolute is my conviction that war is evil—root and 
branch—and no amount of pious cant from press and pulpit 
can make it into an instrument of a righteous and loving God 
of all mankind. Dr. Cairns saw with a prophet’s insight when, 
at the beginning of the war, he called it an apocalypse of evil. 
The much-talked-of revival of religion is not a revival of faith 
in Christ as the only hope of the world, but a revival of the 
religion of Joshua. The old props have been knocked from 
under people’s lives and many for the first time have felt the 
insecurity of life and their dependence upon a Power outside 
themselves. But there are not present the signs of true turn- 
ing to God. The proposed National Mission looks more like 
an attempt to mobilize the Lord along with the conscripts 
than a period of national repentance and confession of sin. 

Gray seems to be fitting in splendidly. One of the finest 
things the summer has brought me has been the friendship of 
some of the men I have met in the work. 


Friendship and mutual respect were the keynotes of 
his success in dealing with the American young men 
who were serving at this time in the YMCA work 
in Kngland. Among those whom he met and over whom 
he had a formative influence was Harold Gray, from 
Detroit, a Harvard graduate, who became convinced 
that war was unchristian and went to Alcatraz prison 
for his convictions on the matter, later becoming a mis- 
sionary and doing distinguished work in China. He 
wrote of his touch with Chaplin: 


It was Max who first opened my eyes to the curse of war. 
I shall never forget as long as I live the first night we ever met 
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and almost the first words he ever said to me. I was staying 
at the Esmond Hotel in London and Max had just come in 
from Aldershot, where he had been helping in a YMCA hut. 
He came up to my room in his friendly way and sat down as 
if he had known me all his life and had been looking forward 
so much to that talk. I remember how he started off—‘War 
damns men’s souls”—and then for two hours he just poured 
out his heart on the subject. 

We saw quite a little of each other that summer and when 
we were separated he wrote often. I was having a bit of a 
lonely time of it and these letters and postal cards meant a 
lot to me. 

‘That winter—the winter of 1916-17—-Max returned to the 
United States and I stayed on to do work in the German prison 
camps. I was alone a lot and had time to think over some of 
the things Max had talked to me about. That spring I went 
through a real upheaval in my life and I shall never forget 
how eager I was to see Max and Kirby Page to tell them about 
it. When Max finally arrived in London we went straight out 
for a long walk and I let loose on poor Max all the pent-up 
thoughts and emotions of months. Max was simply wonderful. 
As I look back on that walk now and realize some of the things 
I thought then, I realize how sympathetic and understanding 
Max was, for he couldn’t possibly have agreed with half I 
thought and felt. 

We saw a good deal of each other again that summer, and 
the best part of all were the hours of praver together. Some- 
times just Max and I were alone, more often Max and Kirby 
and I. 

In January, 1918, after I had returned to America, Max 
took me to my first Student Volunteer Convention at North- 
field, and then a month or two later he came on to Detroit to 
be with me for a little during my trying ordeal with Father, 
his attorney Mr. Goodenough, and Dr. Rice, when they tried 
so desperately to get me to see the light on the war. I doubt 
if they could have succeeded in any case, for I was terribly 
determined by that time to play the fool, as they expressed it. 
It was such a comfort to have Max there, to have those long 
talks together in between sieges, and most of all to have those 
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hours of prayer with Max. We had a good deal of fun 
together, too, and several auto parties to various places near 
Detroit. 

I didn’t see Max again until he visited me at Alcatraz Prison 
on his way out to China in 1919. He was the only person to 
visit me there, and my! that visit meant so much to me. I had 
not seen Max since his engagement. I never saw a man so 
radiate happiness. He had a lot of snapshots to show me. 
Max probably never dreamed that my first desire to go to 
China was born with that visit. 


September, 1916, found Chaplin again at Hartford 
Seminary studying with friends who grew to have a 
fellowship of prayer and common understanding rare 
among even the most dedicated groups. Meanwhile 
his superiors in the work in England, appreciating the 
quality of his service, were urgent in their desire for his 
return. Sir Arthur Yapp, head of the British Y M C A, 
had written him before he sailed for America: “I should 
like to send a line to say how much we appreciate the 
work you are doing for us at Aldershot. Is it absolutely 
essential that you return to America in September, or 
could you stay with us for a prolonged period?” 

Upon his return to Hartford Seminary he became the 
leader of a group more intellectually curious and inquir- 
ing than was the case with most students in war time. 
He visited colleges stating his views on war, what he 
had seen, and his conviction that armed conflict was con- 
trary to the spirit of Christ. The result of one of these 
visitations to Wesleyan University is revealed in a letter 
of Everitt Ross Clinchy. 


Maxwell Chaplin came deepest into my life when I was an 
underclassman at Wesleyan. The United States was entering 
into the war. Max used to invite me to visit him in Hartford 
Seminary, for we had a common interest in discovering a 
Christian attitude toward organized violence. I was just 
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turning twenty-one, wondering what I should do about military 
service. As were all other young men, I was surrounded at 
college by easy emotionalism, enthusiastic hatreds, glorified 
adventure. With Maxwell, however, it was different. He 
_ described war for me as he had seen the European conflict. 
With a fine mind, he disclosed what he had found to be the 
common guilt of all nations. He told of German boys and 
English boys, blindly fighting for the same ideals, expressed in 
different symbols. Always on those visits he would talk about 
the manner of life Jesus lived, and with our conclusions I 
could not reconcile soldiering. Maxwell’s pacifism was con- 
vincing, I think, because he lined up his life with the mind of 
Jesus long before America entered the war. We expected 
nothing less from him. 


Early in October Hibbard again requested him to 
consider overseas service. 


Dr. Mott asks me to say that he has received urgent repre- 
sentations from R. L. Ewing, A. K. Yapp, and E. C. Carter, 
insisting that he shall use his good auspices to induce you to 
return at once to Great Britain for service with the soldiers. 
If you were not a very modest young man I should fear that 
this sweet chorus of praise might turn your head. Speaking 
in all seriousness, however, I may say that not one of our men 
has ever been better received or his leaving more generally 
regretted than has been the case with you. The increase in the 
number of men to be served in Great Britain simultaneously 
with the ever more strict application of the conscription law 
makes it imperative that the English Associations be rein- 
forced by help from outside. It 1s very unusual for one of our 
American secretaries to fit so admirably as you have done. 

The Association leaders are now prepared to offer you a 
position of larger opportunity and responsibility. In fact, 
Eddy and Carter look to you as the man to take charge in the 
development of a typical center or group of centers around 
which the more effective plan of work they hope to see estab- 
lished might develop. . . . I may say that this is the most 
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striking testimony of appreciation that has ever come to us 
from the English National Council. Carter has cabled from 
India urging that you meet him in England. 


However, his decision to spend the winter in prepa- 
ration prevailed, for he did not again see the theater of 
war until the early summer of 1917. 

The war dragged on its interminable length. The 
British drive on the Somme, promising so much, was 
arrested by colossal loss of life. All along the Western 
front, from Basle to the Belgian coast, the opposing 
armies had developed their positions to tremendous 
depth and a break through by either party seemed 
improbable. The warfare of position and accretion, a 
struggle of vast armies over a three hundred mile front 
entrenched in a labyrinth of dugouts, strong points, and 
machine gun nests with supporting light and heavy 
artillery, had superseded the warfare of movement 
which had characterized past conflicts. Serious minds 
on both sides of the lines considered peace without vic- 
tory. The Kronprinz had hurled army corps after army 
corps against Verdun. Fort Douaumont and Fort 
Vaux had been taken after tremendous bombardments, 
the dead lay unburied in serried ranks along Le Mort 
Homme, Hill 60, and the lower stretches of the Meuse. 
By unprecedented valor Petain, who coined the phrase 
On ne passe pass retook Douaumont and Vaux by the 
most desperate hand-to-hand fighting from the feld 
grau legions, and the road to Paris was again closed. 
Verdun stood out in letters of fire and blood, immortal- 
ized by the greatest defense in history. Russia was 
weakening, soon to fall out of the struggle, releasing 
German forces for further attacks in the West. The 
Austrians were pressing the Italians on the Taglia- 
mento and the Piave. 

These were anxious days for the Allies, and every 
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man who could bear arms was being pressed into mili- 
tary service. The prisoner-of-war service and the min- 
_ istry to the forces through the YMCA were being 

carried on by older men, men of nonmilitary categories 
and of neutral nations, and by women. The adminis- 
tration was attempting to secure men in America. 

Provocative events were occurring which inflamed the 
minds of the American people. As early as January, 
1917, it seemed inevitable that the United States would 
be enlisted in the struggle on the side of the Allies. 
Charles S. Campbell, then General Secretary of the 
Yale YMCA, sent out a letter to former leaders in 
Christian effort at New Haven to inquire how many 
would stand ready to serve with the Y M C A in the 
impending crisis if American youth were called to the 
colors. Thomas Evans, General Secretary at the Phila- 
delphian Society at Princeton, followed with a similar 
letter to Princeton graduates. Chaplin wrote in reply 
a long letter outlining his views on war.. 


Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn., 
February 10, 1917. 
My dear Tom: 

I saw that letter of Charlie Campbell’s some days ago and 
have given it some thought. I feel that some very vital issues 
are wrapped up in this matter for the Y M C A, the Student 
Movement, and the Church. We are on the verge, if not 
already over it, of taking the same fatal attitude that the 
Y M C A and churches of England have fallen back into, 
namely, of shifting their basis from a Christian to a purely 
patriotic one. The result of this has been the spiritual bank- 
ruptcy of the YMC A. In England today the War Work 
of the Y M C A is a great patriotic movement, supported by 
money raised on the patriotic appeal. It has given itself heart 
and soul to the government and is “out to help beat the Ger- 
mans,” as one of its leaders has said, just as much as the War 
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Office. I tell this to show to what lengths the Association will 
go once granted the object of its work is that which is laid 
down in Charlie’s letter. He writes: “From recent experience 
on the Mexican Border and in the European war zone, it has 
been learned that a well-organized Association work and more 
particularly Association secretaries of the proper caliber are 
essential zf the efficiency of any military unit is to be main- 
tained.”’ Once you grant that the purpose of the Association 
work is the military efficiency of the army, you have surren- 
dered its Christian purpose and you have cut the nerve of 
spiritual power. God can’t answer prayer for such a purpose. 
Such an attitude reduces Christ to the position of a moral 
antiseptic in the interests of military efficiency. Except for 
the work of Sherwood Eddy, the work of the British Associa- 
tion was on a secular basis. Here and there were men who 
were trying to do real evangelistic work, but the organization 
was not tuned up to that level. 


There are two consequences of a surrender to the above 
principle: First, it will secularize the work into a big piece of 
patriotic social service. This is good and necessary, but it 
should not bear the name of Christ. It will hinder the Inter- 
national Committee after the war just as the army work and 
munition factory work in England has hindered the prison 
camp work. Secondly, the Army will tend to dump its dirty 
work and responsibility for its moral problem upon the 
Association. 


After my experience of last summer I dread seeing the Asso- 
ciation in this country plunge into the same course that the 
English Association has taken. It is spiritual suicide. Our 
problem is to find out what is the task and opportunity of the 
Association among our troops in its attempt “to seek first His 
Kingdom and His Righteousness.” The crux is right here: 
are the Association leaders going to surrender their right of 
moral judgment? The British Association is out to help beat 
the Germans with a moratorium on Righteousness until after 
the war. The result is moral and spiritual bankruptcy. Why 
are they importing Carter and Eddy to organize their religious 
work? 
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If our leaders see the issue, there is no need of their being 
swept off their feet. If the basis upon which the Association 
leaders are planning to launch this work has the Kingdom of 
God as its goal and not the military efficiency of the U. S. 
Army, which is none of its business, I am for it, and hope that 
Princeton will get into the game hard. It will be a desperately 
hard thing to do, for Christ has no place in the military 
system. ‘This does not become apparent in its stark truth 
until the fighting begins. It is my conviction that a man 
cannot live the Christian life in any full sense in the Army. 
This is the result of scores of conversations with boys and men 
last summer who were doing their best to do it. The Christian 
men in the ranks very soon realize that there is nothing Chris- 
tian about the Army or war, and the Association stands 
compromised in their eyes as having sold out to the govern- 
ment. As you know, I do not believe that war can ever be of 
assistance in the bringing in of the Kingdom of God or is in 
any sense a creator of positive moral and spiritual values. If 
you analyze it carefully, you will find that it is purely a 
material thing, waged by material means and usually for 
material ends. It therefore always involves a tremendous 
spiritual defeat or loss because the spiritual is thrust into the 
background. It represents the surrender of the spiritual to 
the physical and material. 

Now, if the Association launches its work on a low level, it 
will get, and deserves to get, only the second-class men. All 
the men with any spirit and heroism will be ashamed to enlist 
in what appears to be a “safe job.” One of the Canadian 
secretaries with whom I lived for a week just before he started 
for France told me that, although he would be working right 
up in the trenches and running just as much risk as many 
other branches of the service, he would be looked upon as a 
“slacker” by some when he got home. Unless the Association 
work is planned on the heroic level, it will lose all its heroic 
spirits once fighting commences. 

I realize that I have not answered your question as to what 
Princeton ought to do. Until you know what kind of plans the 
Army and Navy Department of the International Committee 
have in mind, I would not commit myself. This idea of “mo- 
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bilizing the spiritual resources of the nation,” about which you 
hear so much in Europe, is a travesty of religion. Let’s not 
be led into any such disloyalty. 

You may think I have taken this matter overseriously, but 
believe me, Tom, two months in a military center like Aldershot 
makes one rethink everything he ever thought about politics 
and religion, and I came to realize that the fundamental prob- 
lems of democracy and Protestantism are bound up in this 
issue. 

I shall follow with intense interest what is done. I am frank 
to say that I am not ready to commit myself for Association 
work on the principle set forth in Charlie’s letter. I am not 
sure but that a truer witness could be borne as a stretcher- 
bearer or in some such capacity where you could really share 
the hardship and risk. 


This letter was used in a discussion in my room at 
Yale with a small group composed of Chaplin, Dean 
Charles R. Brown, Professor Henry B. Wright, Ray- 
- mond B. Culver, Harold S. Vreeland, and me. Chaplin 
presented his arguments again and made a deep impres- 
sion, although all present save himself felt it imperative 
to lend what aid they could to the spiritual life of the 
forces. Fragments of his letter to Evans were quoted 
in “The Life of Henry B. Wright,” published in 1924, 
and were later read by Chaplin when the book reached 
China. He wrote to the author from a perplexing situ- 
ation, in no whit changing his views on war itself, but 
shedding much light on his ideas as to appropriate action 
by a pacifist face to face with war. 


My own thought and experience since those days have led 
me to feel the inadequacy of our pacifist thinking. . . . It was 
more in line with the Old Testament prophets, who clearly saw 
the evil of the day and fearlessly denounced it, but were help- 
less to do more. The Incarnation was the answer. God came 
into life and met men where they were, shared their lot, and 
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bore their sin in His own body. There was no divine standing 
aside. There was a plunging into the world’s maelstrom of 
sin, and suffering the consequences. That divine urge to share 
and suffer had not articulated itself in pacifist thinking at that 
time. . . . With us in China, a legalist would refuse to go as 
a missionary of the Gospel of God’s love where his position 
was compromised by extraterritoriality, which intimately rests 
upon political force. It is a compromise and a hindrance, 
which—thank God!—may soon be removed; but those in the 
past who have seen a great human need and felt a divine urge 
to try and meet it have not found that the theoretical compro- 
mise of their position nullified the working of the Grace of God 
to reach men in need. Grace always pioneers the way and law 
travels along in its efforts to keep consistent. ‘The doing away 
with extraterritoriality will take some of the teeth out of the 
present radical attack on Christianity in China, but we need 
not expect it to remove the hostility. 


Here was a delicate conscience. 


Chaplin, who was studying in the winter of 1916- 
1917 at the Hartford Theological Seminary, received 
a letter written from London on April 26, 1917, from 
Sherwood Eddy: 


I am wiring you today as follows: “Evans and I agree in 
asking you to lead Princeton group, settle them in their work, 
and assist Carter in handling them and other work. Evans 
urges your coming to Princeton next week for conference.” 

Our financial arrangement with the Princeton band is that 
each man gets a $25 outfit, $25 a month while in Great Britain, 
and necessary expenses paid. I will take up with Mott the 
question of your own relationship. Your expenses would surely 
come out of the Princeton fund, but you would need a larger 
bonus than the Princeton men who are tied down to a local hut. 

As I understand it, you would go over as an older man to be 
responsible for the Princeton group, do personal work among 
them, see that they are wisely located in local huts in England, 
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visit them, straighten out difficulties and adjust relationships. 
In all this work you would be directly related to Carter. It 
might be best for you to settle down beside some Princeton 
man and work with him for a day or two to coach him and 
direct the work. You could also assist Carter when not 
required for work with the Princeton men. I shall have twenty 
men from Northwestern with me also and you could help 
Carter with these men as well. I trust you will already have 
made application for passport and that you will be ready to 
sail on May 5. 

I understand that you go over for a short time only and 
that you will have the privilege of returning by September 1 
if you so desire. This will be entirely satisfactory to us if you 
cannot remain for a longer period. 


The call met the response of his own heart. As deeply 
as he hated war, he felt that his place should be in the 
midst of the suffering, giving what service he could. 
The world was burning up and he felt drawn to the 
flame. 

The mind of American youth was in turmoil. There 
had been endless interchange of notes about the Lusi- 
tania, the intercepted Zimmermann note proving the 
German machination to stir up war in Mexico, the pro- 
scription of a blockade around the whole of England 
allowing only two vessels each week to pass, the spurlos 
versenkt order to sink without trace even neutral ves- 
sels, and an entire abrogation of the freedom of the 
seas. America at last was awake. President Wilson 
made his famous speech to a joint meeting of the Senate 
and the House, and we were at war. 

Chaplin’s experience with the troops during the pre- 
vious year, his examination of his own heart, and endless 
conversations in the dormitories had led him to the 
pacifist position. He was willing to suffer and to die 
in work of rescue or in any humble service, but he would 
not kill. 
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He went immediately to England and began his 
labors. On July 17, 1917, he wrote Mr. Eddy a long 
report letter full of news regarding the work at many 
points and of his own philosophy regarding this service 
to the troops. 


I think I am right in saying that over half of the men have 
settled down and are finding the work congenial and satisfying. 
There are a number who are restless. The causes fall into two 
main groups: (1) The feeling that they ought to be in the 
army. ‘This is especially true of the younger and less spir- 
itually mature, who feel that they cannot justify their presence 
here simply as “German waiters,” and they feel that they are 
proving little more. You have no idea of the pressure some 
of the men are under on this matter, in some of the camps. 
I will later quote from letters which will give a first-hand 
understanding. (2) The feeling that they are in too soft a 
berth, or that the lack of desire by the local leaders for the 
doing of religious work is throttling them in their attempts to 
do it. This is particularly true in the Canterbury area, where 
the Canteen is the place of emphasis. These latter causes of 
restlessness will be cleared up by a proposed grouping of the 
men together. .. . 

H. R. Harper is at Kinmell Park, North Wales. He writes: 
“You may know that I have charge of the religious work here 
and I now have almost more under way than I can handle. I 
have started Sunday afternoon meetings for the War Roll 
signers (we have had over 2,500 signers in the past five weeks). 
. . . TL have been having mass meetings in the Cinema, but for 
effective work I would like to break the men up into informal 
groups for the vital religious and moral problems that these 
youngsters here need light on. If I had another man I could 
have four groups. Then, too, I have started hospital work in 
connection with the War Roll and Testament work. There is 
any amount of very worth while work here alone. Had Crane 
and Sherman here on their ‘loaf’ day for two great meetings 
to boom this War Roll work. I went to Oswestry for them 
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yesterday and had the best meeting I have had since getting 
here. Of course we had a great time together, too.” 

Lee A. Workman at Helston, Cornwall, writes: “I’ve sure 
no cause of complaint of the place where I am working or the 
opportunities for work which are here. Not long after I came 
here the man who was leader found he would have to leave. 
The area leader has appointed me leader. . . . There was 
practically nothing being done in religious work when I came 
here except church parade on Sunday morning. We have 
started having ‘family prayers’ each evening and hope to have 
a study class organized. . . . In many ways the camp is 
different from what I had found military camps to be, and we 
are to a large extent removed from the activity of the war. 
But I believe the Y M C A has a work to do here and my only 
wish is that we may be able to doit... .” 

It is proving to be a heartsearching experience for all. No 
one has regretted having come. Never have I been faced with 
such a challenge as these men present to me. They are wide 
open and are seeing things with a clarity that they never had 
before. ‘These next months are a crisis time in the lives of 
Williams, Ellingwood, Barker, my brother, McCloskey, and 
others,)\-!; 2 

I get news of you from Kirby. He is having a rich expe- 
rience as a speaker. I have heard him several times. The 
Lord certainly does use him in a real way. .. . 

I have carefully thought through the matter of China this 
Fall and have decided that it is not what I should do. I realize 
the privilege but could not feel happy in going. My present 
intention is to return to the United States in the Fall, when I 
feel I am no longer needed for our group. 

Please give my kindest regards to Mrs. Eddy. I hope the 
hardships of France are not wearying her. . . . 


During this period Headquarters called upon him to 
make a trip to Abergele, North Wales, to investigate 
the rumor that American troops were to be placed in 
the Kinmell Park Camp for training. His report was 
sagacious, showing a keen knowledge of the delicate 
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adjustments necessary to bring about harmonious co- 
operation between the English and American Y M C A 
ministering to a mixed cantonment. He reported in 
part: 


The Y M C A is unusually well run in this area under the 
leadership of Mr. A. S. Milner, a young, energetic man. In 
the Kinmell Park there are four huts. Three are the usual 
size and with the usual equipment, but the Central hut is one 
of the best I have seen. In addition to a first class general 
equipment it has a Cinema Hall seating eight hundred, in which 
a daily change of pictures is displayed twice each evening. 
There is another theater in the camp at which regular plays 
are produced. Owing to the distance of the camp from town 
and the absence of other recreation, this Hall is packed nearly 
every night. 

Mr. Milner and I discussed the possible adjustments which 
the presence of American troops in the camp might necessitate. 
As the Americans would be there only six weeks or two months, 
it is of doubtful wisdom for the American Association to 
assume control of the entire organization even if this were 
possible. Mr. Milner is eager to serve the Americans, but he 
is also indisposed to withdraw from an organization which he 
has taken two years to construct. Should American troops 
be sent to this camp, the relation of the American and English 
Associations will need to be carefully adjusted at Head- 
quarters. | 

My recommendation in view of the present situation is that 
the English Association continue to run these huts as now, 
under the leadership of Mr. Milner, and that we send up as 
many men to work under him as may be necessary. He is eager 
to make whatever changes in the canteen that would be to our 
desire and is keen to put in a soda fountain. In fact, I doubt 
if Americans could run those huts alone. There are splendid 
grounds available for baseball if we can get the material. 


He was called upon to make innumerable visits to 
young American secretaries, many receiving their train- 
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ing in the rush of actual service. The war was entering 
the souls of these men fresh from the classrooms and 
athletic fields of the New World. The constant passage 
of drafts for the fighting lines caused all to examine 
their motives and many felt that they must enlist for 
the more hazardous work of front line fighting. On 
July 27 Chaplin wrote to Mr. Hibbard in New York: 


I am finding my hands full keeping in touch with the North- 
western and Princeton men who are scattered all over England. 
Some are feeling the pressure to enlist far more than they 
anticipated. Others are having rather difficult adjustments to 
make with their English co-workers. ‘They have all made 
good as far as the work is concerned. Whether they will all 
stick the year under the new pressure under which they find 
themselves, I cannot say. 

I will write a full report regarding Sherwood and Bell, 
regarding whose return I have already cabled. Mr. Carter 
has been in France for nearly a month and will remain indefi- 
nitely, I find myself in a delicate position with the English 
Secretaries when difficulties arise over some of our party, but 
will try to keep from straining diplomatic relations. With 
both Mr. Eddy and Mr. Carter away, our boys hardly know 
to whom they are ultimately responsible. On the whole, I think 
the Princeton-Northwestern experiment is a success but antici- 
pate great restlessness among them in the Fall. 


Two months later, on September 28, 1917, he wrote 
Hibbard: 


The Orduna party has arrived. We are in desperate need 
of men of large caliber who can take positions in leadership. 
This work in England is going to be more important and larger 
than people at home are apt to realize. About one out of every 
seven U. S. soldiers now in France has passed through Eng- 
land. ‘The Princeton and Northwestern men are all being 
withdrawn from the English work, and some of them are doing 
magnificently in positions of real responsibility. We are hav- 
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ing to open work at Liverpool, Southampton, and Queenstown 
at once, and new opportunities are opening all the time with 
special units scattered throughout the English camps for 
training. It will be a calamity to the Association if it is not 
able to hold men of military age and fitness for leadership. 
Unless we have men who can really be leaders in athletic, social, 
and religious work, no amount of canteen facilities will save the 
situation. 

Thank you for your good care of us. I know what a terrific 
burden you must be carrying these days. I cannot express 
too highly my admiration for Mr. Ewing; he is carrying four 
men’s work. 


In September, 1917, he penned a long letter to Wil- 
liam Miller, giving his opinions of the work with troops, 
the prospects for peace, and his reaction to the apparent 
irreconcilability of Christianity and war: 


Uniess a man has the Christian experience and conviction 
within him, he will not stand up against the social pressure 
which is exerted here to be in the ranks. The Y M C A is 
looked upon in England as a canteen convenience to be run by 
ladies and unfits, and that is all it is in most cases. There are 
no men of our age or fitness in it, and no one sees why there 
should be. Our boys suddenly found themselves challenged to 
justify their presence in the work. ‘They couldn’t do it on the 
ground of the physical services rendered, for women and unfits 
can do this. They found that the only justification they had 
for being there at all was that they were helping men in their 
moral and religious lives, and few of them had enough of Christ 
themselves to help others much. This has driven some of them 
out of the work and will do the same to others. 

There is also the constant sense of being a sideshow, an 
auxiliary to the real business at hand, which is fighting. This 
is true. The fellows want to be in the real swim, doing the real 
thing. They want to fight for democracy, but they want to do 
it as members of that aristocracy of the army, the officers. 
The surrender of pride was more than some of them were 
ready for. 
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Bill, I have come to feel that about the worst sin is pride. 
That is where the sacrifice which Christ demands differs so 
fundamentally from that which war demands. War demands 
no surrender of pride, and the sacrifice is made with the cheers 
and approval of all. The whole military system develops pride 
—the caste, the salute, the wearing of ribbons and medals, the 
“honor” of the regiment, the decoration for wounds received, 
the military medals, V. C.’s, etc., ad nauseam. The whole 
business encases a man in a system of externals which admits 
of no humbling of self. 

When Christ asks for recruits He faces them with the possi- 
bility of a cruel death, possible failure, and possible shame and 
humiliation. It is the humiliation of discipleship which hurts. 
We are most of us willing to be heroes and martyrs for Christ’s 
sake, but we falter in learning the lesson which Paul had to 
learn—to be fools in the eyes of the world for His sake. 

Military life will not produce Christian character or Chris- 
tian faith. It may produce a very fine type but it is not the 
Christian type. ‘The best type of British officer is about as 
fine a specimen of manhood as I have ever seen, but it is not 
necessarily Christian. 

Your reminder that I should not forget that “the govern- 
ment is on his shoulders’? was needed. We so easily worry. 
But, Bill, for God’s sake and for the sake of the future, think 
over that dear old Presbyterian doctrine of yours “that God 
has ordained whatsoever comes to pass.” Don’t say that, 
please—and don’t believe it. I used not to believe in the devil 
or sin very hard, but if God has ordained some of the things 
that have come to pass before my eyes this summer then I am 
through with Him. That old doctrine is just what is shatter- 
ing the faith of so many soldiers who have been through this 
hell. They ask how a good God can allow such hell on earth, 
and if He did ordain it then He isn’t a God they can love and 
worship and serve. This business is the work of men, not of 
God. If there should be a revival of religion in Europe, it 
would stop the war. Hate and fear are the only motives which 
will keep people at war, and God has not much place in the 
hearts of men in whom a great irreconcilable hatred of others 
is lodged. Of course there has been no revival of religion. 
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Men’s hearts are sealed against any penitent turning to God— 
conviction of sin is the open door for God into men’s lives, and 
that is the one thing that war hinders. “Our cause is just; we 
are righteous, the enemy are the sinners.” 

I heard John Douglas Adam speak this afternoon in the 
Whitefield Tabernacle to a bunch of old men. It was the most 
Pharisaical thing I ever sat through. My heart turned within 
me when he came out with “we will never make peace with the 
impenitent—forgiveness before penitence is immoral.” The 
supposition behind this is that we are perfect and have nothing 
to repent of and that all the sin is on the other side. Bill, 
wasn’t it just this sin of self-righteous blindness that Christ 
denounced in the most terrible terms? He had infinite tender- 
ness for the fallen women and the grafters and the consciously 
bad, but it was the self-righteous whom He denounced and it 
was these who rejected Him and crucified Him. 

Ministers and public speakers like to use the example of the 
cross as the type of action which the soldier performs. But 
this is a false comparison and the thoughtful man in the ranks 
is the first to admit it. The truer picture is that which a Red 
Cross Sergeant wrote to a minister here in London: “I thought 
once, on the Somme, that the two races facing each other in 
such agony were as the two thieves on their crosses reviling 
each other, and that somewhere between us, if we could see, was 
Christ on His Cross. . . . Whatever we call our motives, we 
who fought aimed equally at our enemies through Christ.” 
Dear Bill, pray your heart out that we be saved from the 
unforgivable sin against the Holy Spirit of Truth, the unwil- 
lingness to see ourselves as we really are in God’s sight— 
sinners to the last man and just as much in need of penitence 
as the worst criminal in the German army. 

I cannot tell you how deeply I feel on this. I have gone to 
meetings and to church for months and have heard how good 
we are and how bad the Germans are, until it makes me ill. 
And America runs the risk of being the supreme Pharisee of 
the world, just because Wilson has given us such a fine plat- 
form to come in on. But just you wait. Hate and fear are 
the only motives that will keep the fires burning in this game, 
and they will soon be at work at home. Wait until a big 
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casualty list goes back, reporting a lot of men with their lungs 
burned out by gas or a transport sunk. Do you think we are 
such saints that a great wave of hate won’t break loose? How 
will I feel if I get word that Dunc has been blown to atoms or 
Hugh blinded? Good God! Wilson’s pious talk of waging this 
war without hatred is piffle. Just wait. The educated upper 
classes take a sporting attitude towards it, but there is the 
steel in the heart. Bill, it is hard not to get bitter and cynical 
over here—pray for me. The only people I lose all use for are 
the parsons and the self-righteous pious who have lost contact 
with moral reality. The men are great. 

The Canadian officers at —-————— had to stop having 
preachers come down to address the men at one place because 
the men asked too many embarrassing questions after the meet- 
ings. It is only the sheltered parson, who doesn’t have to do 
what the soldier has to, that feels no problem about Christ 
and war. 

Will you please send me a copy of the speeches made by 
Mott, Speer, King, and others at the Conference of the Federal 
Council of Churches held in Washington last May? I am very 
anxious to see these and will greatly appreciate the trouble 
involved in getting them. Will there be a S. V. M. Convention 
this Christmas? I hope so. It will be a great testimony as to 
“the other way.” Will Mott and Speer dare to say that mis- 
sions are more important than the war? ‘The issue becomes 
acute when you think in terms of missions. 


The restlessness of the younger men was increasing 
and numbers of the ablest and most devoted left the 
Y MCA to give their lives in the utmost of human 
suffering. The sheer appeal of the unwonted sacrifice 
drew them with stronger cords than any worldly ad- 
vancement could possibly have done. 

In reply to a letter of inquiry from an American 
friend, Marcus A. Spencer, who had been studying in 
Scotland and who had been a student with Chaplin at 
Princeton, regarding the chaplaincy as a field for Chris- 
tian service with the forces, he wrote: 
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The great temptation is to wink at sin and be a hail-fellow- 
well-met with everybody, to avoid friction with officers and 
men, to be a good mixer, lead in athletic and social matters, 
_ and be generally helpful. But the limitations of army regula- 
tions and ethics place very real limitations upon the honest 
expression of moral truth and the fearless dealing with sin. 

‘The result of active labors of the latter sort may lead to 
trouble with your superior officer, especially if he is a rotter. 
A man is not free—he has to stick to the system. Some men 
do fine personal work as chaplains. The very lack of thought 
that exists in any army on active service removes many embar- 
rassing broader questions which come up where men have time 
to think. 

The testimony of workers varies, but very many speakers 
and workers whom I met in Great Britain, speakers who were 
really out for souls, not just tea and buns, felt that the base 
camps and training camps found the men most open and 
receptive. 

The thing I fear is that many of our ministers and Chris- 
tians will come out of it morally and spiritually stultified be- 
cause of their silence and negative acquiescence in the presence 
of evil. For the Army has no place for John the Baptists. 

Mark, there has got to be a revival of true spiritual religion 
—it probably can’t come until after the war, because the 
Church doesn’t want it now. But nothing else will save Europe 
after war from the social and moral anarchy which threatens. 
Every time of a war in our history, from the French and 
Indian to the present, has been marked by spiritual deadness. 
And each war has been followed by a period of revival. But 
these revivals of religion have not floated into existence but 
have been released through the lives of a comparatively few 
men who have yielded themselves unreservedly to God for that 
purpose. They were the hidden stream which was running 
underground during the dry times. If this is to come to our 
own dear country, it will be through the faithfulness of a few 
men who have not been swept off their feet by the idea that a 
military victory is going to usher in the Kingdom of God. It 
is up to us younger men. The older generation are obsessed 
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with the ideas which brought on the war. Many of them have 
lost their faith. 


He was not a sophisticated man of the world, he had 
no special preparation in the study of history, he had 
witnessed the aftermath of no past wars, but he foresaw 
the harvest of immorality, cynicism, and disillusionment 
which was in store for humanity once the mad, desperate 
rush of the war had ceased. 

Busy days and weeks in which his mind was never 
at rest on the appalling problem of the war served only 
to strengthen his conviction that the whole war system 
was maniacal waste. 


It makes one realize how dim and unknown the reasons for 
the war and issues at stake are to those engaged in the actual 
fighting. 'The insanity of the whole business is appalling. 

I am getting an idea of how Canada feels about the war. I 
can see that it is going to be a fight for me to keep my inde- 
pendence of thought and my neutrality. It is hard for people 
who have suffered such losses to believe that the right is not 
all on their side. The Kaiser may talk a lot about “me und 
Gott” but the English know that it’s the other way. The 
Army hymnal and soldiers’ song book leave no doubt in the 
minds of the reader that the cause of the Allies and the Lord 
is identical, in the mind of the compilers. . . . People have 
given themselves without reserve to the war. The Christian 
Church has failed to get the same response for it hasn’t pushed 
home Christ’s supreme claim for absolute surrender of self. It 
can win men these days only by offering a course of life as 
heroic as the State offers. It’s there to be offered and I believe 
it will be. Matt. 10:39. 

I can’t tell you how glad I am that I came. At home it is 
utterly impossible to realize what it means to be at war. Civili- 
zation is being plowed up over here. All things are become 
new. ‘The old norms of conduct, morality, good form, religious 
thought and practice are undergoing a tremendous shake-up. 
Everything that doesn’t contribute to the one end of winning 
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the war is either pushed aside or is marking time. There is a 
revival of the religion of Joshua, but not of the religion of 


Christ. 


I have just been talking to a young Canadian boy who is in 
the Red Cross corps. He is a farmer’s son and we have been 
talking about hunting in Canada, war, everything. . . . He 
has been pouring out his heart. To have some one to talk to 
who has been in America and Canada! This work is giving 
me a great chance to work with the men. . . . The attitude 
of the privates is very interesting. I haven’t seen any “hate 
stuff”? among them; that is among the civilians who sit at home 
and read the censored newspapers. . . . Give my love to 
everybody and remember me especially in your prayers these 
days, that I may have that extra something which will make 
me a winner of these men instead of just a camp helper. 


The people I want to learn more about over here are the 
“conscientious objectors.” They are being persecuted for 
what they (and I) believe is “‘righteousness’ sake.” They are 
standing for the same things the Nonconformists fought for 
a few years ago, and today the Nonconformists don’t even 
recognize any kinship. The Fellowship of Reconciliation is 
no soft thing over here; 150 of its members are in military 
prisons today, which is no joke under the present condition of 
British public opinion. I believe they are reading the New 
Testament, especially Paul’s prison letters, with a new insight. 
When in London I will try to get in touch with some of those 
who are still at large. 

This is the biggest challenge that has ever come to me. 
Nothing but reality will go with these chaps. I’m seeing myself 
in a way I never have before. It is the greatest experience of 
my life. 

Thousands of men will go home after the war with only the 
Y MCA to thank that their period of confinement was not 
a time of complete mental and moral stagnation. 


I’m learning things that no Seminary can teach and hate the 
idea of coming back this winter. I never was surer of the 
existence of God, of the reality of sin and evil in the world, or 
of the power of God to keep and save men from the sin in the 
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world. The Biblical view that the world is “lost”? is a true one 
and the world certainly needs to be saved as never before. 


Later he wrote: 


I’ve played the game here as long as I can stand it. The 
YMCA has closed its ears, eyes, nose and mind to every- 
thing but “serving the soldiers.” God knows they need it, but 
they need something else more and that is the truth and what 
the truth will bring. We are under the spell of Wilson’s 
rhetoric. He paints a picture which we like to look at because 
it is so much easier and pleasanter than looking at the facts. 
I’m going to stay here for a month or six weeks more, until 
the boys are all either in American work or well settled for the 
winter in England. I’m then going to France to see the fel- 
lows who have already been transferred and to talk with Hugh 
and Duncan. After that, ’m not clear—probably home. 

Dear people, I realize I’m asking a lot from you. I know it 
is impossible for you to understand what I’m driving at; you 
couldn’t without having gone through what I’ve gone through 
in the past months. My letters have touched only on the 
surface of my summer. I’ve tried to stop thinking and just 
pitch in and work. But I can’t do that any longer without 
committing intellectual and moral suicide. Id be less than a 
man to continue as I have been going. 

I know how Father feels about my returning. I also know 
how he has dared to stand alone when he has believed a thing 
was wrong or unwise. His example is my present inspiration 
and I know he would not have it different. Dunc and I are 
both out for the same thing—democracy for the world and a 
future fit to live in. It’s only that I have seen the futility of 
the way he has chosen to secure either. I know how humiliating 
it may be for you to have me for a son this winter, for Pll 
hardly be among the popular heroes. But I know the shame 
you would feel if any of yours were not living true to the 
deepest that was in them during these searching, testing days. 
These are days for “out-and-outers.” Don’t worry about my 
coming home and making a fool of myself. I’m willing to if 
necessary, but I’m not out for it. Tl go to Hartford if they 
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will take me and do other work on the side. That is as far as 
I can see now. The thing that hurts me most is the pain which 
I may cause you all. But you are part of that large company 
_ of parents who have sons on both sides of this game for what 

they believe is the way of truth. We may all learn more about 
what Christ taught about suffering than we’ve ever known 
before. 

This whole thing has convinced me more than ever that 
Missions are the Church’s Sone reply to those who say, 
‘There is no other way than war.’ : 

On Friday I met Harold Griffith. satis army experience has 
dulled him greatly and shattered his faith in missions and in 
Christianity itself. How the religious leaders can believe that 
a method and way of life which breaks down faith and char- 
acter can be God’s way of advancing His Kingdom in the hearts 
of men! I’ve never met a single man who has said his army life 
had made him a better man. 


He was beginning to feel the reproach of not being 
in uniform and remarked that a former friend “hasn’t 
much use for me as I’m not in the army and isn’t too 
delicate in concealing the fact. However, I’ve gotten 
used to that. As long as I believe I’m where God wants 
me, I don’t care what people think about it.” 

He gave his love where he could, unstintedly, with 
mind and heart and hand. For this American youth 
serving the unknown English and American soldiers 
and German prisoners, the war was not symbolized by 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, but by a stricken 
figure nailed to the bitter wood against the blackness of 
the midnight sky, 
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HE drumfire on the Menin road and on the 

Chemin des Dames was at last being heard in 

America. President Wilson, after his unfortunate 
use of the phrase “too proud to fight,’ had become con- 
vinced that Germany would not forego her unrestricted 
submarine blockade against all ships bound for England 
nor cease fomenting trouble in Mexico and in American 
industries. At first, loath to enter the lists, Wilson 
came to feel that war was inevitable and laid down in 
a series of notable addresses the foundation principles 
of American freedom and the bases of international 
peace. ‘To these earlier addresses Chaplin gave his 
unhesitating approval: 


Wasn’t Woodrow’s speech magnificent? Whatever it accom- 
plishes, it was a magnificent venture of faith. As he said, he 
is the only mouthpiece for the spirit of freedom to express 
itself in the world. His statement of the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which this government was founded needed to be 
set forth again. Just as Lincoln had to go back to them and 
as Cleveland did at the time of the Venezuela crisis, so now 
there is great danger that in our sentimental sympathy for the 
Allies we lose sight of the fact that our country is founded on 
principles of government which are simply not believed in on 
the other side, even in England. I believe that speech will send 
a thrill through the liberal elements in every country in Europe 
and be more dangerous to crowned heads than bombs. I doubt 
very much if it is ever published entire in Russia and Germany 
for some time, The doctrine that government rests upon the 
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consent of the governed is a wildly revolutionary doctrine over 
there. We forget how far apart we are in many matters. 


The awakened American people, indignant over the 
Lusitania, were outraged by the hostile and inhuman 
attitude of Germany in those anxious months when Wil- 
son by repeated diplomatic correspondence was seeking 
to achieve appropriate amends. Chaplin wrote his 
father in February of 1917: 


There will probably be a lot of panicky, silly activity on the 
part of the society element, but the solid element in the coun- 
try won’t be stampeded as it was in England at the outbreak 
of the war. We have had two and a half years to think 
through to some of the ultimate principles. It was sickening 
to me last summer to see the way a lot of society people use 
patriotism and the popular fad of the hour for personal 
display. 

I do hope the churches keep their heads. Whatever this 
war has taught, it surely has taught that there is nothing 
Christian about war. ‘The State is no divine institution that 
can do no wrong. ‘The Church’s function in the United States 
is that of the prophet who speaks for God, not the priest of an 
established Church who says everything that the State does is 
all right. ‘The Church in this country will suffer the same sad 
fate as the English Church has suffered if it gives its sanction 
to war as a method. The kind of Christianity that is trimmed 
down to suit a state of war has no heroic missionary appeal. 
“Reduced”? Christianity won’t propagate itself. To my mind, 
the attitude of the churches in England has taken the heart 
out of the eternal Gospel. What we need just now is an awak- 
ened perception of moral and spiritual reality among Christian 
people, so that they will stop calling black white just because 
the rest of the world is doing so. ‘The world today sees per- 
fectly clearly that you cannot preach Christianity and war at 
the same time. If I believed that evil could be overcome by 
force, I would be a fool to go into Christian work. 


I am with Wilson and admire his conduct more than I can 
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say, and think he has taken the highest course open to him as 
the spokesman of the nation. It is just such times that bring 
out the fact that Christians are different—that their higher 
_ allegiance means something, perhaps radical. I don’t believe 
for a minute that the days when it will be hard to be a Chris- 
tian are over. Don’t think that I am becoming an ascetic and 
am losing all touch with normal life. I was never saner. But 
history, as well as my experiences, tells me that Christianity 
loses all its power in the lives of men when it is dethroned from 
supreme place. 


War, to me, is the inevitable consequence of the unchristian 
business, social, and political order which has existed in the 
world. The real Christians, from earliest times, have worked 
to remove those seeds in life which inevitably bear fruit in war. 
That is what people have meant when they have said that the 
war is a proof of the failure of the Church and of Christianity, 
—failure to have removed the causes which led up to it. 

It is a compliment to the progress of Christianity that it 
has got to the place where people expected it to have prevented 
the war. I cannot find any such criticism of it in the past. It 
is also the testimony of the world to its appreciation of the 
fact that war is the world’s way of doing things, not God’s 
way. 

One thing is clear in my mind, at least: if an army is raised 
I am not going to enlist; nor will I go into Army YMCA 
work. I can see a work ahead which will be unpopular but 
which has the real welfare and future of the country at heart. 
Even now I do not consider the Germans our worst enemies. 
I can’t say more now, for my mind isn’t clear on many points. 

Father, the heart of the matter is this: the action of the 
State Department hasn’t altered my relationship to Christ and 
to the vision of the world and its needs which He has led me 
into. That is the controlling factor in my life, war or no war. 
Once you have seen a thing, you cannot unsee it. That’s my 
position. 


After his second return from war service overseas he 
felt keenly the social opprobrium heaped upon all who 
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took the pacifist position. Although he attended Union 
Seminary in New York for his last year of training, 
he took his diploma at Hartford Seminary and was also 
licensed to preach by the Congregational Association of 
that city. He knew now that some, like Simon of 
Cyrene, carried the cross upon their backs, and others, 
untouched by violence, bore the bitter wood upon mind 
and heart. In early 1918 William Miller, who had sent 
Chaplin some meditations of his own regarding the 
crucifixion, received a note from him after he had read 
Denny’s volume on the atonement: 


Bill, I cannot tell you what a wonderful new experience of 
Christ as a Saviour has come to me today. One of my class- 
mates has shown me my need and His power in a new and won- 
derful way. God has put Denny’s wonderful book on the 
Atonement into my hand just at this time when I needed it 
most. Pray for me—I’m trying to really break loose, or, 
rather, let Christ break loose in me. 


America was marshaling her man power, and all men 
under thirty-five years of age were required to register 
and prepare for a call to the colors. Certain classes 
were exempt, among them medical and _ theological 
students. Because of his pacifist views Chaplin ac- 
cepted exemption. He wrote to his father in January 
of 1918: 


I have just wired that I am mailing the questionnaire direct 
to the local board duly signed and countersigned by President 
Mackenzie and the notary. I have made careful inquiry and 
know that it is not necessary for me to come to New York to 
fix this up. The advice stamped on the cover, to consult the 
local advisory board before filling out, is for the benefit of 
those who do not understand how to do it or have difficult ques- 
tions upon which they need legal advice. Mine is very simple. 
It must be done here, as President Mackenzie has to sign it in 
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the presence of a notary to the effect that I am a student and 
that he is the president of the institution. It will probably go 
right through as the other seminary students! This means 
- Group 5, in all probability. 

I dislike heartily the petty and rather ignominious issue that 
this raises. I would much prefer to take my medicine with 
others of like mind who do not happen to be situated as I am. 
I have studied the matter carefully and realize that it would 
be silly and useless to raise any issue over this questionnaire. 
I still believe that the highest Christian duty is to work to 
create that spirit and situation in which peace will be possible. 
I know that to the great mass of people and ministers this is 
sheer folly and will bring social ostracism for a time, but I 
returned thoroughly conscious of it and in spite of it. Once 
the nation and Church commit themselves to the program that 
“win the war” is the supreme goal, religion and morality will 
have small place in our practical program. But I didn’t mean 
to start this. I am humbly conscious that there are thousands 
of better men than I am in this thing, heart and soul. I have 
no intention of pulling out, but it is impossible to unsee a thing 
you have once seen. I feel out of place, for I have come to 
have the European view of the war and I shall never be able to 
share in the enthusiasm which people over here have. 

I have made a fairly careful study of the diplomacy of the 
ten years leading up to the war and do not believe that the 
orthodox conception of Germany as a plotting villain suddenly 
springing upon his innocent and unsuspecting neighbors is a 
true picture. The picture of Germany may be, but the view of 
the neighbors will not stand up in the light of the facts. I am 
not alone in this view, notwithstanding Dr. Crane to the con- 
trary. 

It is not going to be easy to keep sweet, controlled, and sane, 
especially with elderly editors ranting about the war. It is 
especially hard, Dad, to take a position which implies a criti- 
cism of your position, but, believe me, nothing of superior 
righteousness is in my heart. It is simply that in the light of 
the things that I have been privileged to see during the past 
months I can’t see any other course open to me and be loyal to 
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Jesus Christ. I don’t expect people to see what we are driving 
at for some time, for the facts which have led me where I am 
will not become known to people over here for a long time. And 
even when they do see they will probably not agree. 


While in France he had become acquainted with a 
deeply spiritual French Jesuit novitiate, Henri Caron, 
with whom he exchanged correspondence dealing with 
the war, the Christian position, the issue of personal 
consecration, and the fruits of true and disinterested 
friendship. ‘Through these letters breathes the pure 
flame of the spirit. Two young men were facing a 
world in flames, grappling for the solid structure of 
eternal moral values to be found only in a God who is 
Himself the creator and conserver of spiritual life, and 
revealed to each other the stress of the inner quest. In 
January of 1918 Chaplin wrote: 


You and I have come from very different backgrounds. You 
are French. You have lived in a Catholic country and your 
religious life and aspirations have grown up and found expres- 
sion through the channel of the church under whose great roof 
your soul was born. It was within her arms that you found 
the Lord Jesus Christ. I happened to be born in America, a 
country in which great masses of the people grow up and live 
within the various Protestant churches. That has been my 
spiritual background. In fact, the Christian Student Move- 
ment in my University was one of the chief forces in interesting 
me in religion. It was through this channel that I came to 
know Jesus Christ and His great love for me and His world. 

Henri, I believe we have the only basis of unity upon which 
Christ’s scattered Church is going to be reunited in the years 
to come, for only such a unity will give men of different 
nationalities and sects and churches and orders the necessary 
sympathy and desire to understand those whose background 
and training have been different from their own. Not until 
people understand one another and know wherein their differ- 
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ences lie (if, indeed, they are real differences) can they ever 
get together. And we younger men, who must do our work in 
the coming years, must work and think and pray on this tre- 
_mendous question of uniting once again Christ’s Church. For 
it is a pagan world that we face today, almost as pagan as the 
Roman world which St. Paul set out to win for Christ. No 
scattered and quarreling army will win it for Him. We cannot 
expect much from the older generation, the men now in control ; 
they belong to the passing hour. A new world and a new 
Church must be built out of the present ruin and this we 
younger men must do. “It is to those who as yet have been 
unbribed by success to whom we must look for the pioneers. 
When we wonder that so many with established reputations in 
Church and State, in Literature and Philosophy, have failed 
us in these days, we forget that ‘an established reputation’ is a 
most fatal obstacle to participation in unpopular causes.” 

We are nothing, we can risk all and be “fools for Christ’s 
sake,” as St. Paul put it, if necessary. You and I belong to 
the very opposite poles of organized Christianity and yet if 
we are united in Christ we have more really in common than 
with many of our official associates. At least, I feel this way 
towards you, Henri. Cannot we let God use our friendship in 
the future to further the great work of getting our brother 
Christians better acquainted and so help the cause of reuniting 
Christ’s Church? 

It will be a long, slow process, but an increasing number of 
people, both Catholic and Protestant, are feeling the burden of 
this need and are at work on the problem. Let us have our 
part in it. 

I do appreciate the confidence you have given me. It 
frightens me when I think what a precious gift this friendship 
is. Can I be trusted to preserve it, can I keep from disappoint- 
ing you when you come to know me better and discover many 
things that are not lovely? This was the first thought, but I 
have since come to realize that our friendship is not a senti- 
mental thing for our personal, selfish pleasure, but a wonder- 
ful gift which we must place on the altar and dedicate to the 
service of the Kingdom. All personal relations have the seeds 
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of tragedy in them unless dedicated to something outside them- 
selves. So must ours be! 

Can it be that I am your first good friend? What a strange 
world in which that should come to you from a far country! 
But I am not really your first friend, for you have had the 
great friendship of our great Elder Brother and Friend, Jesus 
Christ. He must always stand ahead of any other relation- 
ships, no matter how fine. 

Thank you for your description of the ceremony in which 
the priests renewed their vows of allegiance. It was most 
inspiring and interesting. 

Henri, let us this winter read the Gospels, the account of 
Our Lord’s life and death, and come to realize how real He is 
and that He is with us today. We must rediscover the faith 
and power of those apostolic Christians, those first ones who 
set out, few and ignorant though they were, to conquer the 
world to their faith and life. Nothing less will be adequate for 
the times in which we live. 


Again in February he sent a letter to his French 
friend, then freezing in the white wastes that stretched 
from Verdun toward the Main de Massiges: 


You told of your being on leave and of your hard stay in 
the trenches, with snow and cold. Your letters make me 
ashamed of my comfort and security here. But I must try to 
share the sufferings of your life in another way. You ask me 
if I can understand your English—I can, indeed, and love it. 
I only wish I could write you in as good French. Do write me 
all about your life. I am trying to picture you tonight in 
some telephone box in the trenches or at Headquarters. I hope 
your new work is less exhausting. 

Thanks for what you wrote me of your country and her 
trials. I will indeed pray for her. I know how you love her. 
But we must not forget that political conditions are not the 
supreme thing ; we often forget that Palestine, the earthly home 
and country of Our Lord, was but a conquered province of the 
great Roman Empire and that He placed little importance 
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upon the things that today are supreme in the minds of men. 
I did see the good side as well as the bad side of France, and I 
am grateful for it. 

I know what a burden it must be for you to live in the midst 
of such foul, impure conversation and ideas. Which are worse, 
the French or the Americans? I fear our men will not give 
America a good name in the eyes of the French people. While 
in this country no soldier can buy any liquor or beer and they 
are protected from the women in many ways. When they get 
to France all restraint is removed and they are tempted to 
excess greater than your men. War inevitably begets sin, for 
it is sin. 

I am sending you two little books which I hope will reach 
you and which I hope you will enjoy. You probably are 
familiar with the letters of Brother Lawrence on “The Practice 
of the Presence of God.” He is one of your own French saints, 
but his little work is well-known all over America among Chris- 
tians of all churches. The other is by a modern American 
Christian who has done much to help students to faith in Christ. 
In fact, I am going to send you two of his. They are written 
for daily study by individuals and groups of students. I hope 
you really can use them and find them useful. Read ‘The 
Manhood of the Master” first and “The Meaning of Prayer” 
second. I am sending by way of your mother so that they will 
surely find you. 

It is getting late, so I must stop. I will try to write oftener 
from now on. I am writing to your mother by this same mail. 
May this letter find you well and happy. Remember we can 
never fall beyond His love. Read St. Paul’s letter to the 
Romans, Chapter 8. Let us continue in prayer for each other. 


Following hard upon this note he penned another, 
anxious to give of his strength and affection to the boy 
facing death daily in that vast steel wall of suffering 
from Switzerland to the sea. 


It is very hard to get any idea of the real truth about the 
war over here. The censor is strict and only certain facts 
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which will encourage the people are allowed to come through. 
The result is a very false idea on the part of the mass of the 
people as to what war is and what is really the situation in 
Europe. “Truth is the first casualty of war,” some one has 
said, and since returning I realize how true this is. I believe 
that if the real truth about the war were spoken in every coun- 
try on the same day, the whole war would end in one day. 

Should you ever be billeted in the same town with the Ameri- 
can Regular 5th Field Artillery, be sure to look up Corporal 
Francis P. Miller of Headquarters Company. He is one of 
my best friends and a true Christian, with whom I know you 
would enjoy to talk. He has been in winter quarters some- 
where around Gondracourt, so is in your general neighborhood. 
He also is very lonely for fellowship. He has been in the army 
only a few months, having joined in France after going over 
for YMCA work at first. Have you been where there is a 
Franco-American Foyer de Soldat? What do you think of 
them and how do the French soldiers feel about having Ameri- 
cans run such places for them? I have often wondered. All 
of the young men have withdrawn from the YMCA work 
in order to get into the army itself. 

I have been reading the letters of a young French soldier, 
A. E. Casalis, the son of a missionary to South Africa and 
himself a volunteer for the same great work. He was killed in 
action May, 1915. Have you ever heard of him? He also has 
helped me to know and to love the French better. 

It has not been easy to get back to my study this term. 
When I am reading theology, my mind runs off to Bauzemont 
and our quiet evenings together with chocolate and biscuits; or 
to the farmyard where we stood in line for “chow,” with you 
standing guard before the chateau; or to the quiet nights alone 
in the hut with distant booming of the guns to the north. How 
I long to share it all with you again! People here do not know 
what it means and there is little one can tell them. 

After this war we Christians must get back to the very 
fountain-head of the Church’s power, even our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and learn of Him again what is His way of spreading 
His Kingdom. We have tried force and everything else but 
love, and they have failed. We have not been willing to sur- 
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render our passion for nationality to Jesus Christ. We have 
made it a religion in our modern world and it is about the only 
thing we are willing to die for. In order for one nation to 
influence morally and spiritually another nation, it may have 
to lose its national independence. Korea has lost its national 
independence to Japan, but Korea is conquering Japan for the 
Kingdom as a result, a thing which would have been impossible 
had Korea resisted by force the Japanese occupation, because 
barriers of hate would have been raised which would have shut 
the people from each other. ‘Today the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Japanese farmers and workers who are going to Korea 
are coming into contact with the vital faith of the Korean 
Christian churches and are taking it back to Japan, where the 
Church is unfortunately mostly among the upper classes. 
Jesus lived and worked in a conquered province of the Roman 
Empire and rejected the popular political view of His Messiah- 
ship which the masses of the common people held. I know that 
this cuts right across current European political ideas and 
those which the churches of all lands are for the time being 
preaching to their distracted sheep, but I believe it holds the 
only hope for the future peace of the world. 

I am enclosing a letter that has gone out to all the Student 
Christian Movement leaders this past winter. It will show 
what they are thinking about here in this far-away land. 

I pray for you these days; please do the same for me. Our 
paths are different but our purpose one. Live very close to 
Christ. 


In the midst of congenial studies, again in March he 
wrote to the French poilu, who was receiving his prepa- 
ration for the ministry before the open testaments of 
life and death, receiving for apostolic blessing the 
heritage of undefiled consecration left by comrades who 
slept unshrived beneath nameless crosses on the stricken 
ridges of Compiegne. 


We are just now studying St. Paul’s idea of apostleship and 
especially of his own apostolic experience. Never did I realize 
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the grandeur of his conception of his work. My! but he was a 
great soul! His test of apostleship was converts. What a 
searching test! Can we think of those who have been led into 
the new life with Christ as the result of God’s spirit through 
us? Henri, we must be evangelists, soul winners, physicians 
of the soul. This is the hardest ministry of the Church because 
of the demand it makes upon us. We have to be living very 
truly in the presence of His living spirit. 

You ask whether you can become a member M: the YMC A. 
I do not know what to answer. The work in the army which 
the Y MC A is doing is for all men and none is asked to join. 
It is a new development of the Y M C A’s work as its share in 
helping in the war. So far as I know, they have no provision 
for men becoming members while in the army. I am very sorry 
this is so, for I know there are men here and there who really 
share the ideals and motives which brought the YMCA into 
its task and who do not come to it simply for what they can 
get from it. I only urge that whenever you are where there is 
an American Y MCA you present yourself to the Secretary. 
You do not realize how great a help you are to them, as you 
were to me. You can find out from them whether there is yet 
a way for you to become a member. 

Your last letter told of your great affection for America, 
so that you guided her drunken sons home from your village 
so that they would not be arrested and make a bad impression 
upon your fellow countrymen. Henri, that is a very sensitive 
thought; I treasure it. I fear that as yet our soldiers are 
making a very bad impression. They are the first army, rough 
fellows, who have not yet suffered or known what war is. 

Yesterday the news came of the great German drive against 
the British lines north of Saint-Quentin. Today everything is 
very uncertain—no very definite news, but things look bad. I 
am thinking and praying for you these days of battle. Even 
as I write you may be under fire. But we have the Hope and 
we cannot fall from His love, for “underneath are the Ever- 
lasting Arms.” I will also pray for your mother during these 
days of terrible anxiety. She wrote such a brave little letter ; 
-I am sending it to my mother, so that she may be strengthened 
by sharing your mother’s faith and courage. 
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The past year has been a dark one for me in many ways, but 
the light has returned. Soon now I will write again, and a 
long, long letter. This summer I will be in New York City at 
_ a big church working among poor people. It is they who are 
suffering from the war over here, as prices are all very high. 
Good-bye, dear Henri—may God be very near these terrible 
days! Romans 8:31-39. 


When thousands were dying daily for an ideal, he 
felt that he, removed from actual peril, must not be a 
victim of ease and safety. As he approached his last 
term in the seminary he wrote to his mother: 


Next term is going to be a rather heavy one, as I will be 
taking more hours than during this present one. It begins 
Friday. The real fight with me is the self-discipline which this 
work requires. I write very poorly and express myself even 
worse. It sometimes seems hopeless that I ever will improve. 
As I look back on school and college I see how lacking they 
were in self-discipline. School was too strict and college too 
easy. I left school with the idea that I was a hopeless “‘bone- 
head” and that it wasn’t any use trying to excel along that 
line. It has been hard to overcome that attitude within myself. 


The war mania was not excluded from academic 
haunts where men and women were preparing to serve 
the Prince of Peace: 


Martha Voegli, the Swiss girl in the Senior Class, who you 
know is one of my best friends, is leaving the Seminary this 
week owing to a row that has been stirred up by some of the 
girls. Because of her Swiss nationality and her being a pacifist, 
she has been accused of being pro-German and a lot of stuff 
which Dr. Mackenzie and the Dean have gone into in detail 
and found to be absolutely false. But the matter was given 
publicity by Martha’s enemies and this put the Seminary and 
President Mackenzie under such heavy pressure from the out- 
side that she decided to withdraw out of regard for them. The 
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Seminary faculty would have stuck by her had she stayed, but 
the other school was out for a row and she realized that her 
withdrawal would relieve the situation. She is spending this 
week near here at the home of one of the Seniors, and next 
Tuesday leaves New York for the West, where she has some 
friends. She is entirely without family or friends in the East. 
I am coming down with her Monday afternoon, to see that she 
gets off properly. She has no place to spend Monday night, 
so I want to bring her home. Will it be convenient? It will 
simplify matters considerably all around, for as she has just 
about enough money to get West that will save her the expense of 
going to the Martha Washington. 

It has been great the way the President and One Seminary 
faculty and our class have stood by her these days. ‘The whole 
class would come down to see her off if they could. 


On his birthday, May 9, 1918, there came the usual 
boxes, presents, and letters, and with overflowing heart 
he wrote home to his parents: 


You don’t know what a happy birthday this one has been for 
me. I am grateful for the gifts, of course, but, oh! so much 
more so for the love and faith and confidence which you dear 
people have given me. I just can’t understand sometimes why 
life has been so good to me. We certainly are not treated 
according to our just deserts, but according to His grace. 
Thanks, dear people, especially for your letters. I do so want 
to get close to you—I have been away from home so long and 
have lived my real inner life in a world of ideas so unknown to 
you that I have not yet learned to share it all with you. 

I know this winter has been a hard one. I have often come 
home just bursting with things to say, and then have been like 
a dumb beast and gone away without saying anything but trite 
commonplaces. I am looking forward to being near you this 
summer. I hope we can make home a wonderful place during 
these summer months; perhaps I can bring out friends with me 
when I get off once every week or so. But especially I am glad 
of the chance it will give us to be together. 
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I am looking forward to my work very much. It will be just 
what I need, I think, for I am a terribly haphazard, undis- 
ciplined sort. But I don’t look upon it as permanent, for the 
_ kind of ministry that holds my heart is not usually performed 
in that kind of a church. It may be many years before I am 
fit for it, but I will be restless until I know that God is able to 
use me in vital, creative, soul-winning work. I know how far I 
am from that now and that makes me realize how much more 
of discipline is ahead. 


As the end of the year drew near, his thoughts turned 
toward the licensure to preach and to ordination. The 
war hysteria had also invaded theological circles. 


Well, yesterday five of us from the Seminary went to the 
Congregational Ministers Association to be licensed. It was 
an interesting and rather funny affair in some ways. They 
were nearly all old men. We each gave a short history of his 
antecedents and personal history and then sat in front for the 
theological quizzing. This didn’t last long, for they soon slid 
off onto the war. As three of us were not supporters of the 
war on Christian grounds, some rather tense moments fol- 
lowed, but the presiding officer, Mr. Carter, was very fine in 
his guidance of the spirit of the meeting and no casualties 
resulted. We were a great sorrow to them, it was evident. 
The upshot was that the boy who was orthodox on the war was 
licensed for the usual term of four years and the rest of us for 
six months. It was a very happy solution of what was a real 
dilemma for them, It was rather pathetic that a man’s fitness 
for the ministry should depend more upon what he thinks of 
the Kaiser than of Jesus Christ. But I can understand abso- 
lutely the situation in which they found themselves and have 
nothing but gratitude and affection for the beautiful spirit in 
which Mr. Carter and the examining committee handled the 
whole matter. They expressed it as a vote of confidence in us 
but of dissent from our views. 


I may possibly go to Detroit this week to see Harold Gray 
before he goes to camp on Friday. He wants me to come, as 
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he feels it may help matters with his father, who naturally is 
cut up about Harold’s stand. I am not sure yet, but if I do 
go I'll be back Saturday morning. 


In March both Gray and Byron, two of his close 
friends, along with a large number of other pacifists, 
were sent to Federal penitentiaries, some of whom died 
of inhuman treatment, suffering incarceration long after 
enemy subjects had been released. 

Although keenly appreciative of the pacifist point of 
view, he realized that it would be unethical to force his 
views upon a coming conference of his section of the 
Princeton “Crusaders” group which was to be held in 
June. These views he expressed to Nevin Sayre as the 
time of meeting drew near: 


I feel we should be careful not to give these gatherings such 
a pacifist color that we alienate some of the men on whose lives 
it may not have a very powerful grasp. It would be better not 
to draw them together this year, if it were to end in drawing 
the lines and alienating them. This can be avoided if we 
saturate the meeting in prayer, but by nothing less. My vote 
is for a New York meeting of men of all sections at any date 
after June first. 


By the summer of 1918 his seminary course, although 
badly broken by war service, was measurably finished 
and he had upon his hands the all-important decision 
of where he should invest his life. He stated to a friend 
at this time: “I am having to fight my devilish, life-long 
habit of indecision and my gospel-hardened mind.” 
During the summer months of 1918 he served as an 
assistant at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of New York City, receiving much valuable experience 
in methods and throwing himself whole-heartedly into 
the work of that great metropolitan parish. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE FIRST STAY IN CHINA 


HE Christian ministry overseas had been Chap- 

lin’s goal for many months, but whether that 

service should be in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association or under a church board was undecided. 
Gradually, during the winter of 1918-1919 his way be- 
came clear and he applied to the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. for 
service in China, and was accepted. 

During the spring of 1919 he became engaged to 
Edith Kingman, daughter of the Rev. Henry King- 
man, pastor for many years of the Pomona College 
Church of Claremont, California. The young couple 
deemed it wise for Chaplin to locate in language school 
and make adjustments in China, to be followed later by 
Miss Kingman. 

In early August of that year he made his way West, 
visiting the Kingmans, who then announced the _ be- 
trothal of their daughter Edith to the young outgoing 
missionary. 

From Los Angeles he made his way north to San 
Francisco, where he visited his friend, Harold Gray, 
who was imprisoned on Alcatraz Island for his pacifist 
views. On August 30, from the S. S. Governor en route 
to Vancouver, he wrote of his visit to the prison: 


I immediately called up the Commandant as a last resort. 
To my surprise, he showed no hesitation in giving permission. 
I raced to the wharf in a taxi and caught the morning boat to 
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the Island. On board I ran into the chaplain’s sergeant and 
another sergeant, who helped me to get ashore when the dock 
sergeant at the Island was going to keep me from landing 
because I had no pass; he had not received the telephoned 
instructions to let me land. I finally got by him and was taken 
up the hill, through the barracks of the guard, and into the 
sergeant major’s office, where they keep the record of where 
every man is at the moment. Harold is assigned to the car- 
penter shop and at the time was building a porch on an officer’s 
cottage at the other end of the Island. While I was waiting 
for him in the chapel on the second floor, I could look into the 
cell blocks. Alcatraz is a real prison and the men are locked 
in their cells when not at work. While waiting for Harold I 
talked with a boy who is in for five years for obeying orders in 
a mix-up during a battle. Whatever were the circumstances, 
he was court-martialed and given five years. He was in all the 
military prisons in France which have recently had an airing 
and was at Leavenworth before coming here. He was brought 
up on the Brooklyn waterfront near the Navy Yard and at- 
tained to the movie operator profession. He is bitter with the 
consciousness of an unjust sentence and will leave prison 
hating the government, the army, what is called military jus- 
tice, and will be first-class soil for the first anarchist orator he 
happens to hear. 

At last Harold came bouncing up the stairs. We surprised 
the others by the way we greeted, for that type of men are not 
overdemonstrative in their expression of affection. Harold 
looked fine and was very well and happy. He says the prison 
is a palace compared to Leavenworth, notwithstanding the 
isolation during idle hours and the silence required in the cell 
block. This was a welcome relief to him, after the herding and 
rowdyism at Leavenworth. The food is fine, the prison abso- 
lutely clean and free of vermin, and the management is O. K. 
as prisons go. He was bubbling over with good spirits. He 
has a good job as a carpenter, which gives him a free hand at 
creative work, and the quiet and privacy of the cell are a wel- 
come change after the barracks life. He is reading a great 
deal and has time to think and pray. ‘The prison library is 
excellent. If he has to serve his whole term he will be out in 
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January, 1921. He will come out a better educated man than 
most college graduates, for he will have done twice the reading 
and four times the thinking, and under circumstances lacking 
in the cultured superiority of most of our campuses. It was 
maddening to have only forty minutes with him, but they were 
worth everything. I had not seen him since March, 1918. 

I wish I could give you some idea of Alcatraz. It stands on 
a small, rocky island just inside the Golden Gate, and just 
across from the Exposition grounds. The prison is a long 
white building perched up a hundred feet above the sea on the 
very top of the rock. There is a lighthouse on one end and 
below are various outbuildings, shops, residences, and the bar- 
racks for the guard of three hundred regular army men. My 
sergeant told me today that they had difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient men for guard duty, as it is such a rotten job. The result 
is that the old, hard-boiled type of regular army men, who are 
looking for a soft snap, are put in for that duty,—a very low 
type of guard. 

There are now about seven hundred prisoners—a thousand 
human beings on that tiny rock, all caught in the machine 
which hardens the guards as well as the prisoners. 

Harold looked very handsome despite his dark brown prison 
suit and cap and a two days’ beard. They shave only twice a 
week. His face radiated joy and life and victory and was in 
such tragic contrast with the hardness and weakness of the 
faces of so many of the guards and other prisoners. His 
family have been repeatedly assured by the War Department 
that the order for his release has gone through, but two months 
have passed and nothing has happened. He hasn’t much faith 
in it and feels that they are bluffing. But it doesn’t bother 
him, as he is willing to take his medicine with the rest. 

Harold says he now understands why Christ made the visit- 
ing of prisoners one of the questions that will be asked at the 
judgment. “I was in prison and ye visited me” has a new sig- 
nificance to him now. In fact, the whole New Testament has 
been illumined by his prison experience. We seldom remember 
that Paul’s greatest letters were written in prison, while chained 
by the wrist to a Roman soldier. 
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I am grateful for this experience, for it has cured me of any 
feeling of aversion or superiority towards a man because he 
has been in prison. Harold says the number of men who are 
there on long terms for trifling offenses is astounding. He 
says that the overseas men who have been in the prison camps 
of France are just boiling against the army and their officers 
and everything connected with the service, because of the 
vicious sentences and brutal treatment. Charles told me that 
Alfred Mansfield, who was caught embezzling, tried to commit 
suicide while at “Hard-boiled” Smith farm in France. He is 
now serving ten years at Leavenworth. 

Harold said that the recent prisoners’ strike at Leavenworth 
had been engineered by the officers in order to discredit the 
successful strike of a few months ago and to save the face of 
the authorities by giving them grounds for instituting a new 
repressive system. ‘The men were starved for several days 
until they got desperate and struck work. Of course that 
aspect of the strike didn’t get by the chaplain’s office, where 
the censoring is done. A man must have to be pretty thick- 
skinned to be a chaplain in a military prison—to be able to sit 
quietly by, doing little kindly acts for individual men, and see 
some of the rotten deals that are handed out by the prison 
authorities. If he protested he would be transferred “for the 
good of the service.” 'To stand before the prisoners as the 
representative of a God of love and true justice and the for- 
giveness that leads to repentance, and really be a cog in the 
soulless machine that is utterly unjust to some men and that 
knows no mercy or forgiveness for any—I can’t imagine a 
harder position in which to make men see the love of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. His position robs him of a free voice 
to champion the cause of those who are really under unfair 
sentence. In the eyes of the prisoners he is simply the soft spot 
in the machine. 

This afternoon, as we steamed out of the Bay, we passed so 
close to the prison that I could have seen Harold working 
away at his porch if I had had some glasses. I took several 
pictures of the Island, which I will send to Mrs. Gray. 


From Vancouver he sailed on the 8S. S. Empress of 
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Asia on September 4 for his work in China, writing 
daily in a diary letter of many pages describing his ship- 
mates and giving his ideas of that mixed company of 
saints and sinners to be found on any trans-Pacific 
liner. Here he first met that inevitable social reproach 
which missionaries have borne, and realized the artificial 
and often cruel barriers between the commercial and 
diplomatic classes and those who go to the Far East for 
the sole purpose of giving their lives in unremitting 
service. 


As I walked on the deck and saw that line of Chinese “boys” 
in their white jackets, black trousers tied around the ankles, 
white socks, and black slippers, I gave a jump and realized 
that they were the first hint of the East. 

I have spent the day going over my mail, walking, and talk- 
ing with many new people. This morning I had a nice talk 
with both Mr. and Mrs. Kin. They asked after William and 
were interested to hear all about him and his work. Mrs. Kin 
is an American and a very fine, understanding sort of person. 
Their home is evidently a center for the Chinese students in 
New York. They are on a six months’ vacation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lockwood and Mr. and Mrs. Harvey of the 
YMCA are here with their families. I am glad of the 
chance to see them, as I want to assure them of my cordial 
feeling for the YMCA in spite of my final decision. . . 

I have had several talks with the X s, Mrs. X: 
taking much time to impress the listeners that there are mis- 
sionaries and missionaries, at which we all felt superior and 
knew to which class we belonged. Human nature is about the 
same on the Pacific as on the Atlantic. I wanted to throw a 
bomb about that time but refrained for the sake of the children. 

I am ashamed to confess that I have caught myself falling 
into that superior, apologetic attitude about being a mis- 
sionary. It is so utterly disloyal and contemptible—to be 
ashamed of the fact that we are ambassadors of Jesus Christ 
and messengers of the love of God to the world. We must 
learn to “despise the shame” and be able to say, “I am not 
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ashamed of the Gospel for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth,”’ because we have experienced 
something of its power and have filled that word salvation with 
a rich content of daily experience. But this is a diary and not 
a sermon, and I’ll probably find that I am utterly mistaken 
about Mrs. X ’s attitude. 

There are several Chinese students returning after eight 
years in America. They are so utterly American that I can- 
not think of them as of the same people as these very Chinese 
folk. Two of them are Yale men with whom I have many 
mutual friends. 

Tonight all the best people are dressing for dinner. I have 
considered the matter and have decided that the limited num- 
ber of my “boiled bosoms” will confine my dressing to the gala 
nights. But the knowledge that I have a Tux in my trunk is a 
great inward consolation, if not an outward glory. 

There are a number of new Y WCA secretaries on board, 
all very smart and efficient looking, each with her little Corona 
and brief case. I see that if I am to hold up my head in the 
world of learning I must carry a brief case. 

I had a talk with Caroline Kin about Sunday observance. 
She has been brought up under a very strict Sunday régime 
and is in a state of reaction against it. It is a wonder to me 
that she has not reacted against religion entirely in view of 
what she has had to undergo. She is a very attractive girl 
and the center of a circle of Chinese boys most of the day. We 
skipped church service in the saloon, as she didn’t dare go 
below decks, and I wanted to get acquainted with her more than 
to hear the Purser read the Church of England service with- 
out hymns or sermon. We had all expected Bishop Trollop of 
Korea to refresh us, but evidently he was indisposed. 

This afternoon I read the Epistle to the Romans and started 
the “History of Christianity in China, Tartary and Thibet” 
by the Roman Catholic missionary Abbé Huc, a book Dr. 
Kingman gave me. It is fascinating: full of adventure, keen 
observation, and sound common sense. It gives a clear reali- 
zation of the power of the Roman Catholic missionary motive. 
I have been thinking a lot about that recently, as I have been 
asking myself, “Why am I going to China?” What is the driy- 
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ing motive and power? I should like to take a census of the 
new outgoing missionaries as to what is their ultimate motive. 
Certainly it is not that which sent the founders of Protestant 
_ missions out. I fear the showing would be a sorry one. The 
lack of deep understanding and conviction of the fundamentals 
of the Protestant Christian experience and faith seems very 
evident among many volunteers today. Abbé Huc, writing in 
about 1875, takes it for granted that Protestant missions are 
a failure and certainly gives a very keen analysis of why so 
many Protestant missionaries do fail. This is very helpful in 
that it helps us to see ourselves as others see us, a thing that 
I am coming to believe is the hardest exercise the mind and 
imagination can be put to, because we don’t like it. 


I crossed the trail of Frank [Buchman] and Sherry [Day ] 
again this morning in the person of Mr. Saito, the Field Sec- 
retary of the National Committee of the Japanese YMCA. 
We had a fine talk. He told me something of the revolution 
in life and method which one of Frank’s little conferences in 
Japan had effected. Evidently he had been much helped him- 
self. I am going to talk with him again as I want to get his 
point of view on the policy of Japan in China. He seemed 
grateful to find a sympathetic attitude in some one. There 
are only two Japanese in the first cabin. 

Sept. 11.—We crossed the date line last night, so dropped 
out September 10. We have been putting our watches back 
about forty-five minutes a day, in addition to the loss of a 
whole day. . . . A fancy dress ball has been started for 
tomorrow night, but it remains to be seen whether the oil of 
piety and the water of the world will mix sufficiently to make 
it a go. Saturday night we may have a party of the new out- 
going missionaries, so as to get acquainted. There are about 
thirty on board. . . . Had a good talk with Du Bois [Morris] 
this morning about the work. He told me what were their 
hopes for the new station and something of the methods they 
had used in Hwai Yuen. I do like him. 

Sept. 13.—The fancy dress ball went off with great success 
last night. Many more dressed than was expected. A thing 
like that is contagious, once it gets started. The wet-blankets 
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gradually warm up and decide to dress at the last minute. 
There must have been thirty couples dressed, the missionaries 
furnishing more than half that number and carrying off three 
of the five costume prizes. The crowd really got together 
better than was expected. All dressed for dinner and after 
the second sitting they had the grand march to judge the cos- 
tumes. No. 1 for ladies was a YWCA Secretary, who 
made a most effective Indian girl with a tan raincoat on back- 
ward, an Indian blanket, and the usual headdress. Two Eng- 
lishmen got the next two. The most original was awarded to 
a girl who dressed as a tombstone, with an inscription in 
memory of the day that was lost from the calendar; it was 
very clever. Little Miss Kin came dressed in a dress suit, silk 
hat, and cane; she carried it off to a T and got a special 
PLiZeye ee 

It was a very lively party—in fact, livelier than some of the 
brethren had been to for some time, I should say. Of course it 
had to be somewhat marred by our “Millionaire Kid,” who had 
been entertaining Bacchus a bit too freely, but on the whole it 
was a help to the general good feeling on the ship. The 
cleavage between the missionaries and others has not been 
marked especially, because the very fast set is largely lacking 
and there are so many young folks in the missionary party who 
trot with the other crowd. 

There are a Dr. and Mrs. Hardy and a Dr. and Mrs. Cald- 
well of the Christian Mission who are on their way into Tibet. 
They go in somewhere near Hongkong, I think, and have a 
1,500 mile horseback trip after they leave the railroad. ‘They 
do not get to their station until after Christmas. 

In the afternoon the thirty-five Presbyterian missionaries 
had tea together, so that they might be sure to get acquainted 
before landing. Mr. Lobenstine talked informally about some 
of the problems ahead and gave us a very comprehensive view 
of the situation as a whole. 


The early fall of 1919 found him at the Language 
School in Nanking. This interesting institution for 
training missionaries in the speech of Central China is 
conducted by an interdenominational board and affords 
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the young missionary his first opportunity for comrade- 
ship with the varied types of men and women coming 
from many Western nations who are giving their lives 
to missionary service. 

During the winter of 1919-1920 he lived in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Weigel, whom he had previ- 
ously known at Pennsylvania State College and with 
whom he had been actively engaged in student confer- 
ences and in evangelistic campaigns in the colleges of 
the Eastern United States. 

Miss Kingman joined the group in April of 1920. 
She was fitted by both inheritance and training to be 
the wife of a missionary. Her father had gone to China 
in 1886 under the American Board. 'There he met Miss 
Annie Lees, a daughter of Jonathan Lees and Mary of 
the London Mission, who was born in China and who 
later returned as a missionary. Mr. Kingman and his 
bride were married in Tientsin in 1888 and remained 
and worked there under the American Board until 1899 
when Dr. Kingman’s health forced them to return to 
the United States. Upon their return to America they 
settled in Claremont, California, where he was pastor of 
the Pomona College Church until his death in 1921. 
During subsequent years he wrote “The Faith of a 
Middle Aged Man,” “A Way of Honor’ and “Building 
On Rock.” He was greatly beloved as a pastor and 
counselor of youth. Edith was born in Claremont and 
received her school and college education there, gradu- 
ating in 1917 from Pomona College. She then pursued 
graduate studies at Hartford Seminary. It was there 
that Chaplin met her. 

His letters to his fiancée at this time reveal the im- 
pressions being made upon him by new friends, new 
ways, new points of view. 
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‘Tomorrow night the Chinese doctor is giving a Chinese feast 
in the guest room of the hospital. We are all invited. We 
will all overeat while our feet freeze, but it’s all in the game. 

I’ve just looked up I Cor. 10:13 for Pete Weigel. He is in 
my room now laboring with a Chinese opium smoker, a man 
who used to be a teacher in the Language School, but has gone 
to pieces smoking opium. We had him in for lunch and now 
Pete is trying to help him. It is things like this that make you 
know whether your religion really has power to save from sin. 
Can Christ take that man’s weak will and restore his manhood? 
Believe me, Coe and all his religious education in the world 
can’t help that opium smoker. Jean and I have been praying 
while Pete is talking with him. These are the kinds of things 
I’m in the midst of this year. 

Friday afternoon I had callers of various kinds until eleven 
o’clock at night. First, little David Tien, the son of a defunct - 
military man who had somehow failed to make his pile, came in 
for help on his American History as he was having a test the 
next day. He wanted me to outline the campaigns of the Civil 
War in one paragraph, which he could learn by heart. After 
he had gone another student came in for help on an oration 
which he was to deliver the next day in class. When I see how 
these chaps struggle with English I admire their nerve. I 
think it is even harder for them than Chinese is for us. I never 
realized what a fool language English is until I began Chinese. 
Did you ever stop to think how you would explain to a Chinese 
student, “I tied my fast horse fast”? 

In the evening Pete and Jean went to hear Dr. P. W. Kwo 
of the Higher Normal College speak of his experiences at 
the Peace Conference. I stayed home and had a fine talk with 
one of my Bible Class who came in. He is a member of a 
Nanking family of the merchant class who are faith-temple 
goers. He has caught a glimmer of what it means to be a 
Christian and is putting up a brave fight, but has not yet told 
his family. He does not know how to do it for he “loves his 
family and they love him,” although they disapprove of his 
modern tastes and ideas. He was trying to see his way clear 
in making the break. I felt pitifully helpless to help him. We 
read Matt. 10:16-33 where Christ tells His disciples that he 
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will set them at variance with their fathers and mothers, and 
that “he that loveth father more than me is not worthy of me,” 
and at the same time tried to show that to be a Christian was 
not to be unfilial. My own Christian heritage rose before me 
as never before as I saw what a break with the past Christ was 
demanding of that man. 


Sunday morning I had my Bible Class of Seniors at 9:30 
and called on some students in the dormitory afterwards. They 
sleep and study in rooms with no fires and their beds are boards 
covered with their quilts. The rest of the day I wrote letters. 
Several people dropped in for tea, chief among them was Mr. 
Samphier of Winhu. He is a peach. He may come down and 
help Pete and Gill run our wedding. . . . He and Mr. Gill 


came in for supper. 


After supper Mr. Keen stopped for me and we drove down 
to Hsia Kwan to the song service at the hotel, which is held 
every two weeks by the Language School folks for the business 
men who care to come. It is the only thing of its kind in that 
God-forsaken place, except John Magee’s work among the 
young Chinese business men. 


After the service Keen and I ran into a couple of young 
Englishmen of the “Outdoor Customs” staff in the lobby, very 
drunk and talkative. Keen knew one of them and had a long 
talk with him. He reproached the missionaries as a lot of 
snobs and hypocrites. The chap I talked to had been three 
years in the British navy, had been in the Chatham naval 
barracks the night in September, 1917, when a bomb fell on 
the barracks killing eighteen men. He had later been in the 
fighting in Greece. He swore he was a good Christian and was 
not as hard on the missionaries as the other boy, although he 
said he couldn’t understand how any one could go and live in 
the interior and work for the Chinese. You have to catch 
these chaps drunk to find out what they really think about you. 
They are infinitely more needy from a moral standpoint than 
many of the Chinese. It is almost impossible for a young 
single man out here to keep straight. I wouldn’t trust myself 
in their situation a week without some power not in my own 


life. 
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Upon Edith Kingman’s arrival in China she was 
taken directly to the hospitable home of President F. L. 
Hawks Pott of St. John’s College in Shanghai, Mrs. 
Pott being a friend of her mother. On April 26, 1920, 
she was married to Maxwell Chaplin in the college 
chapel by the Rev. John Magee, an Episcopal mis- 
sionary of Nanking, amid the most beautiful circum- 
stances, surrounded by a noble group of enlightened 
and dedicated missionaries and friends. 

After a short wedding trip they returned to Nanking, 
where they were warmly received by the missionary 
community and the faculty and students of the Lan- 
guage School. 

The summer of 1920 was spent at Peitaiho, a summer 
place on the coast north of Peking, where they enlarged 
their circle of friends and delighted in the tennis, bath- 
ing, and stimulating fellowship with thinkers, writers, 
teachers, and evangelists from many sections of China. 
The fall found them again in Language School. 
Throughout this year they lived in the home of Mr. 
Keen, principal of the school. During the Christmas 
holidays they made a visit to Anking, where his sister, 
Mrs. EK. J. Lee, and her husband were stationed. 

Although they did not have a perfect mastery of the 
language, they were ready to enlist upon their work 
and went to Hwai Yuen in 1921 where they were asso- 
ciated with Mr. and Mrs. Du Bois Morris, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Niles, the three Murdock sisters, Harriet | 
MacCurdy, and others. 

In the fall of 1920 Chaplin received a letter from 
Buchman, who was then in Paris. Buchman had lost 
his brother after a lingering illness and had written of 
the experience to his friend in China. In response to 
this communication Chaplin replied on October 28, 
1920: 
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Edith and I are living with the Keens this winter. The 
Monday night group is still going and remembers you and 
Sherry in its prayer regularly. Gill and Dr. Price come back 
in the winter. Bill Buell arrived on the steamer with my sister 
this week and has gone to Hwai Yuen for the winter to teach 
in the Boys’ School. He was full of what he had received at 
Northfield from you and the others. 

We will be at Kuling this coming summer, but after this I 
hope we can go back to Peitaiho where we spent the past 
summer. We go to Hwai Yuen next year and then on to a 
new city where no foreigners have lived as yet but where there 
has been a beginning. I am not clear on a lot of things out 
here yet. The function of the foreigner is changing and the 
old autocratic days are over. I am clear that we have just 
one thing to give China, and that is Christ. And we can’t do 
that if we haven’t Him ourselves. 

Have you met any of the women secretaries of the French 
student movement? One of them spent last year at the Uni- 
versity of Dllinois and revolutionized the life of the local 
YWCA secretary. She is in the new class in the Language 
School here in Nanking and gave her testimony the other day 
in chapel. 


From September, 1921, to March, 1922, Chaplin was 
commandeered to help administer relief raised in China 
and in America for the famine-stricken coolies of North 
China. Immoderate rainfall in the denuded areas of 
the Hwai River had brought on floods which destroyed 
crops in a wide area. In order not to pauperize the 
refugees they were put to work constructing highways, 
and Chaplin soon acquired the rudiments of macadam 
road engineering. Even in this capacity as supervisor 
he showed unusual courtesy, respect, and honesty in 
dealing with the most untoward or ignorant coolie. 

Many exasperating circumstances occurred in the 
road building work, due to the greed of some officials 
and the suspicious nature of the inland coolie. On one 
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occasion his camp was raided, and the shelters and mate- 
rials upset and partly destroyed. To this he made no 
response save to begin again on the following morning, 
with the indomitable belief that love and good will 
would eventually drive out distrust. 

On May 2, 1921, Priscilla Alden Chaplin, their first- 
born, made her advent amid the strange sights and 
sounds of the East, bringing to her parents the enrich- 
ment which only such responsibility creates and giving 
them an added tie to the land they had come to love 
more as month after month of service brought them 
deeper understanding. 

A celebration was held at The Hill School in the spring 
of 1921 in honor of Mr..Sweeney, for his years of service 
as coach and builder of men. Letters were sent to him 
from scores of graduates. The notice came late to 
Chaplin in the interior of China, but on May 24 he sent 
a belated message: 


I want you to know with what gratitude I look back to the 
three years of track and football under you at The Hill. They 
did more for me than anything else I got at school, in giving 
me a sense of confidence. I left The Hill licked as to my 
studies and did not get my nerve back for them until Junior 
year in College. But you helped me believe in myself in a way 
you never realized, and I want you to know with what grati- 
tude I think of you. The turning point of my life at The Hill 
was when you decided to put me in as fourth man on the relay 
team down at Penn in 1907. That gave me my letter and my 
first taste of success and confidence. 

Next week I am starting for Shanghai for the Far Eastern 
Olympic Games, in conjunction with which they hold an open 
international meet for all comers. I couldn’t resist it, so have 
been working a little all winter in preparation. 

Edith and I are rejoicing over the arrival of a beautiful 
little daughter, now just three weeks old. Our life out here is 
rich beyond my wildest dreams. It is wonderful to see the way 
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Christianity is working quietly in the life of the people out 
here and bearing its fruit. We are now living in a community 
of eighteen foreigners but will move to an interior city further 
up the Hwai River as soon as we get more of the language 
and when a doctor arrives. 

Edith joins me in sending our warmest greetings and hopes 
for many more years at The Hill. 


In the midst of his work and new adjustments at 
Hwai Yuen, he wrote to Herman Lum: 


Your cheerful letters came close together. You are the most 

cheerful person I can think of and I am so blue that I am going 
to spill over and even up the good and bad. In the first place, 
my baby and Edith are many miles away up in the mountains 
at Kuling. It will take me over three days and cost about $25 
to get to them, once I start. I have lots of time but “money 
is tight.” It is awful this being separated. But three weeks 
cannot last forever. Then it is raining cats and dogs—has 
been for a week and looks as if it would continue forever. The 
rivers are way up. While they are having drought in the north 
there is good prospect of a flood in the Yangtse Valley and 
adjacent country. 
_ Then I have been reading an article in the Atlantic by a 
Chinese who says that missionaries are no good—and he is 
right as far as I am concerned. ‘Then, fifthly, my wife and 
baby are not here. And, sixthly, I am not where they are. 
I am sitting at my desk in a deserted house looking out of a big 
window watching the rain beating down on the waving treetops 
and running down the bare rocks of the hill that rises imme- 
diately behind. ‘The view suggests nothing of China and 
sometimes I forget where I am. 

This second year has been a waiting year, the first part at 
Nanking and the Spring up here getting adjusted. Next year 
I get to work, thank heavens! But enough of this wail. I am 
not fed up with China but with myself for being such a loafer 
and deadhead. 


Like you, we are house-hunting and will probably buy a new 
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one that Hank Leiper has built near his own summer cottage 
at the seashore at Peitaiho up the coast from Tientsin. Ths 
mission supplies you with your house at your station, but you 
have to provide your own if you go away in the summer. 
Renting is so expensive that buying or building is cheaper in 
the long run. Hank and Phil Schwartz have a beautiful double 
house at Peitaiho and Hank has built three houses to sell on 
the adjoining lots to protect his own view. We will probably 
get one of them. We can get there by train in two nights and 
a day of travel, with only a change of cars at Tientsin, whereas 
the trip to Kuling from here is awful. 

We had an awfully funny time taking Edith and Priscilla, 
another girl and her year-old baby, two amahs, two men, and 
thirty-seven pieces of baggage to Kuling. The first part of 
the journey is a ten-mile trip down the river in our launch, 
which of course broke down; so, after losing enough time to 
miss the good trains, we hired the public steam launch and sped 
on our way to Peng Pu (pronounced Bum p’u). Here we 
invited our entire tribe to lunch with the Swedish Divisional 
Engineer of the Railroad, whose wife welcomed us with open 
arms, she being the only foreign woman in town and women 
with babies infrequent guests. After much talk with the little 
station master, who turned out to be a Christian from Tung- 
chow, where the Kingmans used to be, we got them to put on 
a box car on the afternoon accommodation train of freight 
and third-class cars. Once we got started, we put the steamer 
trunks end to end, opened the folding cots, got out the babies’ 
food, put them to bed in their big baskets which serve as cribs 
out here, and made ourselves mighty comfortable for the eight 
hours to Nanking. It was ten o’clock before I got the women 
and babies across the Yangtse ferry and to the foreign hotel, 
and started back to get the baggage across the river and to the 
dock from which we would leave next morning. When the 
baggage coolies know they have you in a pinch like that, they 
certainly try to hold you up and it is a great game to keep 
good-natured and yet keep them down to a reasonable price. 

The next day and night on the river steamer were a delight. 
It is one of the most restful trips imaginable. When there are 
ladies along we travel first-class foreign. The majority of 
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the river steamers are beautifully appointed, with wonderful 
food and service, much better than the Fall River Line. 

The second night at 2:30 a.m. we had breakfast on board 
and got off into the native sampan to be rowed along the Bund 
at Kiukiang to the “Rest House” to wait for daylight. Here 
we checked our baggage, which is carried on men’s backs the 
fifteen miles across the plain and up the mountain to Kuling, 
_ which is located in a beautiful valley at the very top. By five 
we were started across the plain in an auto bus. Our cook 
had never been on a train until this trip and I do not think he 
had ever heard of an auto. He had the time of his life. 

At the foot of the mountain the car was mobbed by coolies, 
who almost fought for the privilege of carrying us up the 
mountain. Edith and the baby went in one big chair with six 
men and I took a little one with four, as I walked much of the 
way. A baby always helps, for the coolies are interested in it 
and do not make trouble. Maybe they are a rough lot, but 
it’s a rough life. It is a marvelous climb, so steep that much 
of the trail is in steps. There are a thousand in one place. 
We got to the top by eleven and to our house, which my sister 
had opened and made ready for us. 

Herm, there’s nothing like it! It is our first home of our 
own since we have been married. We have three gems of 
servants—a cook, who would do all the planning and every- 
thing if we didn’t want to plan our meals, a boy who waits 
on the table, cleans, and does the laundry as well as runs 
errands (“boy” is forty years old), and a nice amah with 
bound feet who does all we let her do about the baby, which is 
nothing but her washing and ironing, as we discovered she had 
trachoma after we had hired her. 

We have a fine little stone cottage on the side of a hill, with 
a beautiful view. It belongs to an Episcopal doctor at Wu- 
chang named Bliss. It certainly is the bliss cottage this 
summer, My sister is within calling distance. 

It is a wonderful experience to be host instead of always 
guest—to be able to create your own atmosphere, to express 
yourself in your own way and be free of the suppression which 
one is always under when living with others, no matter how 
much you like them. Edith has blossomed out like a new and 
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beautiful flower since she has had her own garden in which to 
grow. My, but it gets better all the time—but no easier to 
put Christ first! As you become part of a community you 
begin to feel the pressure of conventional ideas of marriage 
and discipleship. Edith does not care much for the usual type 
of social stuff, but she loves to have people in for meals who 
she thinks may need a boost and then have a real good talk 
with them. 

I go up again about the 23d of the month for the rest of the 
summer. I shall take a teacher along and try to finish my 
second year work. 

I do not know whether I have ever written you of our future 
plans. Strange as it may seem (it does to me), we are slated 
for what in these easy days is called pioneer work, that is, 
going to a city where there have been no foreign missionaries 
in residence and opening things up. It really is not as hard 
as it sounds, for in this case it simply means going in and 
cooperating with a small Christian community that already 
exists. It had been an “out-station” from Hwai Yuen for 
five years. ‘There are already boys’ and girls’ day schools, a 
small chapel, and two preachers, an elder, and three women 
workers. It is a typical walled interior city of ancient fame 
and present prosperity. It is seventy-five miles up the river, 
beyond Hwai Yuen, where we now are and where we will be 
another year, while the rest of our team is getting ready to 
join us. Do you know of a man just finishing hospital who 
wants to tackle that kind of a job? He will have a splendid 
medical base here at Hwai Yuen. 

My ideal is the building up of a self-supporting church in 
that city, with all that that means. The method will be the 
old, old one of converting sinners. We have splendid property 
already bought. Next fall I am going up to live there a month 
or so at a time to study and get acquainted. It is going to be 
mighty hard on Edith, but that’s part of the game, I guess. 
Except for the separation I am looking forward to the expe- 
rience of being the only foreigner in the city. I will learn 
more about the “bloomin’ lingo” and Chinese life than in any 
other way. 

Nevin Sayre has just sent me a lot of Fellowship of Recon- 
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ciliation material and some World Tomorrow. We want to 
get the missionaries thinking about the war question. I am 
reading Fitch’s Yale lectures on “Preaching and Paganism.” 
Just such a book is red-hot material for men out here, who 
are in contact with the student movement which is now in the 
full swing of every half-baked radical idea of the West. I was 
glad to read Fitch’s plea for conversion as essential of Chris- 
tianity, on page 65. He must have had a change of heart 
since his Princeton campaign, when he seemed rather afraid 
of it in practice. 

I wish I could get a line on Sherwood Eddy. Write me what 
he is doing and saying and writing. Now that he has taken 
the plunge and is no longer a money-raiser, I should think his 
power would be greatly increased. 


The winter of 1922-1923 was spent at Hwai Yuen in 
hard work. ‘They were no longer initiates and were 
becoming better prepared daily to meet the needs of the 
emergent China breaking off old bonds and wont to 
accept uncritically the economic and social shibboleths 
of the new. On December 22, 1922, Chaplin wrote 
again to Herman Lum, who was serving as executive 
secretary of the American University at Cairo, with his 
headquarters in Philadelphia: 


I wonder in what outlandish corner of Europe or the Near 
East this will catch you. Anyway, Merry Christmas!—for 
as I write we are right in the midst of decorating with ivy 
(instead of holly) and red paper, and the postman, with a 
broad smile, is bringing in packages that left New York a 
month ago and bear the good old postmark of Madison Square 
Postoffice on them, and the neighbor, who is going to give the 
Christmas dinner this year, is bringing over two geese to be 
roasted in our oven. Harry Kingman and his bride arrive 
tonight. 

My, but we are glad you have been able to make this trip! 
It is the result, of course, of your being so invaluable to the 
University that they had to send you, but I know you will 
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never admit it. We heard so much of the Near Eastern situ- 
ation when Ralph Harlow was here for two days last Spring. 
We had such a good time with him and were refreshed by him. 
Did I write you that I had two hours on the train with Dave 
Porter? We have just had Mrs. John Meigs for two days, so 
you see we get only the best in the line of visitors. When are 
you coming to make the list complete? 

This year we are again at Hwai Yuen, Anhwei, in the large 
station where we were last year. Perhaps next year it will 
be possible for us to go to our future station seventy-five miles 
further up the river at Showchow. This year we are in a snug 
little old Chinese house which has been remodeled and made 
very comfortable. It is all on one floor and built like the 
capital E, with the back to the north as they always build when 
they can. We have no one living with us and are having a 
great time. I have had to be away a lot this Fall, a total of 
about one month out of three, which is hard on Edith, but she 
has been a perfect wonder about it and has developed strength 
to meet every need. As you have perhaps heard me say before, 
she is a marvel. 

I remember Sam Higginbottom saying that as soon as he 
got to India he started doing something he had never been 
trained to do or in which he had no experience, but I never 
thought it would happen to me. But this last year in the 
famine relief work it was road building, and this year it is 
building a church Chinese style. My civil engineering and 
architectural training being nil, it is great fun. 

Showchow is an old interior walled city which used to be 
bitterly opposed to foreigners and Christianity but which has 
gradually changed as a result of many forces and the per- 
sistent hanging on by the mission to a small work started some 
years ago, until now it is wide open and the Church is making 
progress there. We have a Chinese staff of twenty-two in 
two city centers and five country centers, corking boys’ and 
girls’ schools, a new church being built this year, the church 
session just formed, and a pastor to be called this winter. 
Next year when Dr. Jack Dickson and his family come back 
to China we hope to all move up there together. It is a day’s 
trip by the mission launch or two days’ by native boat. It is 
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the kind of work I always did not want to do, and now I thank 
God that He pushed me into it. 

_ Edith’s health is the big question. She is pretty well but 
not strong, and the first years there will be rather a strain. 
The next year will tell the story. Patty is now nineteen months 
old, running all around and beginning to talk. She is a joy of 
health and happiness. She has been brought up on the shingle 
method and shows the result of it, we think. 

We have six Princeton men in the station just now (two 
guests) and are holding a little celebration over the football 
season. I suppose you root only for Penn now—or has not 
life in Philly had that effect? I heard that Don Carruthers 
is at State this year. 

Please write me what has happened to Kine Birge and his 
family, and if you see them give them my ilove, Also, if you 
get to Constantinople look up Charlie Wylic, son of the doctor 
at The Hill and a classmate of mine. He is a Standard Oil 
agent there. What gossip have you of Sherry and Charlie 
Campbell and Frank? I heard that Frank left Hartford, but 
do not know why or for where. 

Harold Gray hopes to visit us in January. I have heard 
from him several times, but we are four days apart by steamer 
and train. Saw the Eddy party in Nanking. 

We are just as crazy as ever about life in China. Harry 
and his wife are doomed to a semi-foreign existence in Shang- 
hai, where he has been assigned to student work in the local 
YMCA. He has already become a marked man there through 
his baseball. He played with the Shanghai ball team last 
summer, carrying them through to the final championship game 
with the U. S. Marines from Peking. They scheduled the game 
for Sunday, Harry didn’t play, the team went to pieces with- 
out him, and they lost. 


The Mrs. Meigs mentioned was Mrs. John Meigs of 
The Hill School, who was making a world tour with 
Dr. and Mrs. Sherwood Eddy. Ralph Harlow, a Har- 
vard man, was formerly a teacher at the International 
College in Smyrna, who later became a professor at 
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Smith College. His great gifts of friendliness and mis- 
sionary zeal, coupled with courage and unusual ability 
as a speaker, had endeared him to Chaplin in their inter- 
mittent contacts at various student conferences. Har- 
low and David Porter were attending a meeting of the 
World’s Christian Student Federation in Peking. 

Mrs. Meigs wrote of her touch with the boy whom 
she had known so well at The Hill: 


One of the most sacred and happy memories I have of my 
trip through the Orient was my visit to Max and Edith. Max 
met me with the little mission boat. We sat up in front to- 
gether through that beautiful early morning ride. I did not 
have to talk. ‘The old silent Max had gone forever—he over- 
flowed with enthusiasm, telling me of Edith and the precious 
child, his work, his plans for the church he hoped to see built, 
and his experiences in road making. The development in him 
seemed like a miracle to me. When I reached his lovely little 
home and saw the light in his eyes as he greeted wife and child, 
I felt as if the dear fellow had—ain the highest, divinest way— 
truly arrived, that his cup truly was overflowing, that life was 
complete for him. When we sat down to the table for dinner 
Max began his simple grace with the unforgettable words: 
“Father, we thank Thee for the richness and fullness of life!’’ 


These were difficult years for all who were interested 
in the Christian Church in China. The whole philosophy 
of foreign missions was gradually changing in order to 
appropriate the most effective of modern school and 
church methods, and at the same time to be responsive 
to the upsurging of the new ideals of unity and inde- 
pendence so noticeable in China since the war. Vast 
numbers of Chinese had been educated abroad and they 
inevitably contrasted the teaching of the missionaries 
and of the Gospel with the semi-pagan condition of 
Western nations and the imperialistic and commercial 
aims of various nations which had seized ports and con- 
cessions throughout the coast and up the main river. 
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China was gradually developing a national conscious- 
ness and a deep antipathy toward those powers which 
by virtue of their superior strength persisted in the 
maintenance of unequal treaties restraining her free 
action regarding the tariff, and which held to themselves 
many rights, powers, privileges, and immunities which 
Chinese viewed with increasing chagrin. In addition, 
there was the accumulated irritation inevitable where 
race meets race upon an unequal social and _ political 
basis. With the coming of the incendiary idea of self- 
determination of peoples at the close of the war and the 
contagion of the shibboleths of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics to the north who wished to embarrass the capitalistic 
Western nations entrenched upon Chinese soil, there 
came a series of anti-foreign and anti-Christian out- 
breaks which threatened the whole missionary enter- 
prise. The old school missionary had performed a 
magnificent service in education, medicine, and the in- 
culcation of Christian principles. An independent, self- 
supporting, and self-propagating Church was well 
under way, a Church built upon the blood and tears of 
three generations of public servants who had left 
security and home to cast in their lot with the Chinese 
people. 

The younger group were to have a task of even 
greater difficulty. A justified but undisciplined na- 
tionalism, an exaggerated sense of intellectual equality, 
and deep-seated feeling of revenge for undeniable in- 
dignities in the past made young China difficult to meet. 
Chaplin was convinced that neither gunboats nor 
modern diplomacy could forward the kingdom of God. 
His formula was complete equality, mutual respect, and 
service motivated by love and love alone. Practically, 
this meant that in a station there must be the utmost 
democracy between Chinese and Americans on the staff 
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and that the latter should always regard themselves as 
guests supplementing their Chinese friends, allowing 
them as much of the leadership as they were prepared 
or willing to assume. ‘These fraternal principles dis- 
tinguished his entire work among the Chinese. 


After leaving Hwai Yuen in October, 1928, he went 
to his own station further inland, at Showchow. On 
January 24, 1924, he again wrote to his friend, Herman 
Lum: 


I have never written you of our joy at getting news of the 
son’s arrival. Well, as you have doubtless already learned, 
your education has just begun. The years at college don’t 
amount to much in comparison to what that little boy is going 
to teach you in the next couple of years. This—from an old 
father! We wonder how any one ever gets on without one, 
now that we have Patty. 


We are established now in our own little home here in Show- 
chow. Itisa great life. But Iam just as hopelessly lazy and 
useless as ever and do not seem to get very far. We have a 
wonderful little group here of foreigners (three other adults 
and four children) and Chinese. Things are very promising. 
Edith is not well, but the furlough should help her. 

Pete sent me Begbie’s last book about Frank and his work; 
it has been a big stimulus to me. I am keen to see the old boy 
again and catch some of his breeze. You have no idea how I 
feel the need of it. I have just finished Philip Gibbs’ ‘“The 
Middle of the Road.” Read it, if you have not. 

I will be mighty interested to get the reports of the Student 
Volunteer Convention. Whereas I agree with the necessity of 
facing social conditions along with the missionary task, I can 
see how easily the convention might disintegrate into one so 
large and so scattered in aim that the old note of conviction be 
lost. The missionary task will never be a popular one. The 
Student Volunteer Conventions may have overreached them- 
selves in trying for size. What do you think? 

Give our love to Flora and the boy. I am looking forward 
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to seeing him tremendously. Thanks a lot for the prayer 
literature; it helps me even if I cannot help it much. 


First-hand contact with the raw edge of paganism 
drove him in on himself to consolidate and justify his 
own faith. His mind was continually ranging for new 
spiritual resources, new material with which to under- 
gird the major tenets of the Christian faith, God, Jesus, 
the Holy Spirit, sin, prayer, and salvation. His phi- 
losophy of missionary work in the new China was re- 
vealed in a letter of February 10, 1924, from Showchow: 


This past week I have been out in the country with a party 
holding inquirers’ classes in a village six miles away in the hills 
to the north of the city. It is a wonderful experience to get 
out among utterly unspoiled, simple people and see how they 
take hold of things. I have come to see that prayer is the 
heart of religion. Some of those people, who could not recog- 
nize their own names if written a foot high in front of them, 
can somehow get hold of the idea of God’s love for them and 
that Christ died for them that their sins might be forgiven, 
and they learn to open up their hearts in prayer in a wonderful 
way. 

How far away and how futile all the theological discussions 
seemed the other day as I sat with that littl company of 
Christians in the chill, dirty little village schoolroom, with its 
dirt floor and paper windows, and listened to the pastor as he 
broke the bread and poured out the wine for the communion 
service! And yet, all this controversy is inevitable and good, 
for out of it men will be forced to think clearly and state 
clearly. All the great creeds and achievements of the Church 
have been born in periods of conflict of mind on mind, if not 
worse. The Westminster Confession was wrought out in the 
heat of battle. Only under such circumstances do men’s minds 
work at their highest levels. It is mighty hard on those who 
have to live through these periods, especially those whose faith 
is only formal and who have so little personal experience of 
God’s peace and power in their lives that they are thrown into 
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a panic when there is a shaking up of the externals on which 
they may have rested. It is all a challenge to go deeper, deeper 
into our own lives until we find the pearl of great price, the 
personal knowledge of God in our own hearts which cannot be 
shaken by storms without. I find myself coming to a deeper 
appreciation of the things in Christianity which are not empha- 
sized by the Modernists and which the Conservatives are shout- 
ing for, but I have come to it by such a different path than 
they travel. 

My whole training at The Hill, Princeton, and Hartford was 
in a religious atmosphere as free and open-minded as the air, 
the very opposite of tradition and authority. The whole 
emphasis at Hartford was upon the scientific method of study 
and reality in personal experience. My mind was cradled in 
modernism, and I believe with all my heart in the historical 
scientific method of study in the realm of religion as the only 
way to be honest and to prevent the chasm opening up between 
religion and culture, as happened in Europe, especially in 
France, during the last century, with the present result that 
the educated classes there believe that intelligent religious 
faith is impossible. However, there has been a tendency among 
modernists to lose touch with the realities of life and to become 
absorbed in sociology and economics, and to shift the burden 
of guilt for man’s sin from man to his environment, with the 
result that they have come to believe that man must be saved 
by changing his environment. To me this is a false develop- 
ment and is already petering out. 

When you really get to work you find you get nowhere 
except as you change the individual, and that leads right back 
to the fundamental facts of the reality, power, and guilt of sin 
and how to deal with it. The practical problem has solved 
many theological questions for me as to what is necessary for 
salvation. Salvation is a personal experience of getting set 
free from the power of habits, fears, evil desires, and an enter- 
ing into a new life of victory and love and service. I know 
from my own experience, and from seeing the Gospel at work 
in the laboratory of elementary humanity, that we have in our 
country stations, that salvation begins and goes on when many 
of the points marked as necessary never enter in, cannot enter 
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in, for those concerned are not capable of understanding them. 
The things that count are those that convict of sin and move 
- the will toward a desire for goodness and trusting faith in 
God’s power to help. 


A question such as the virgin birth is not one that affects 
or enters into these primary dynamic experiences. Personally, 
it did not enter into my thinking for a long time after I was in 
Christian work. I believe in its complete possibility because 
I believe that the spiritual world impinges so directly on the 
physical, and that Jesus had power in realms which we do not 
even enter. But it is not a point that I would demand belief in 
of a new Christian of scientific training, to whom it might be 
a stumbling block. I believe in it because I believe in the super- 
natural character of Jesus’ whole life. Were it not for a few 
verses in the first chapters of Matthew and Luke, there would 
be no mention of it in the New Testament. Jesus made no 
claim of super-creation to substantiate His claim to the Mes- 
siahship. John’s Gospel, which was written expressly to prove 
that Jesus was the Son of God (John 22:21), never mentions 
it. Paul, who really created Christianity as a way of getting 
people saved, never mentions it or makes use of it in his 
tremendous arguments for Jesus’ divinity and in ascribing to 
Jesus the highest place in which his inspired imagination could 
place him. None of the other New Testament writers mention 
it. It simply does not loom large in the New Testament. 

Then when you get out into other religions and find the same 
claim made for the Greek gods and for the founders of many 
other religions, you find you are not on very unique ground in 
pressing it. However, I thoroughly believe in its possibility 
because it is consistent with my whole conception of Jesus’ 
nature. 


His letters contained many references to theological 
points, discriminating with unusual sagacity between 
those which were essential and those which were irrel- 
evant in the day by day grapple with paganism, poverty, 
and prejudice. 

Chaplin combined a moral earnestness which was 
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sometimes almost grim, with a delightful sense of humor 
born cf the give and take of the playing field and the 
natural graciousness of a wholesome nature. The 
Chinese were adopting the custom of wearing Euro- 
pean overcoats made of very heavy stiff material and 
long enough to reach the finger tips and ankles. Chap- 
lin insisted that they always reminded him of the crea- 
tions of a famous cartoonist. ‘The Chaplins’ old- 
fashioned Foochow bathtub was a huge round bowl 
painted green, and Chaplin said he always felt like a 
geranium in it. 

When the Chaplins left Showchow on furlough the 
Dicksons were leaving at the same time for their sum- 
mer vacation. Chaplin headed the long procession to 
the boat. Patty and Mrs. Chaplin were in one rick- 
shaw, Mrs. Dickson and her children in two more, fol- 
lowed by women servants in a fourth rickshaw. Behind 
them the Dicksons’ six goats were being driven. Chap- 
lin said afterwards that he felt like Abraham with all 
his wives, even the herds were along. 

Chaplin was fond of sports too, both for himself and 
for those he loved. In one of his early Nanking letters 
he writes: 


Pete and I are going hunting later. There are ducks, pheas- 
ant, small deer and wild boar right inside the city walls in the 
waste places. (On second thought I will remove the deer and 
boar to outside the wall, but the birds belong inside.) 


He enjoyed tennis, swimming, horseback riding, long 
walks and, when nothing else offered, he used to jump 
rope so that he became quite skillful at it. Often at 
night, before Patty’s supper, he would play their Vic- 
trola and with the child on his shoulders he would waltz 
around the room for half an hour or more at a time. 

One of the problems that was always on his mind was 
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how to provide athletic opportunities for the students 
and faculty. Indeed, it is probable that one of the con- 
_ tributing causes to his death was a slight sunstroke he 
suffered while trying to lay out and help clear off a 
tennis court for the Chinese. The fun-loving human 
side of him made winsome and attractive the gospel he 
was preaching not only with his lips but with his life. 

His ideal of giving authority and control to the local 
constituency as soon as possible was carried out in al- 
most every phase of the work to which he was attached. 
Chinese principals were chosen for two boarding schools 
at Showchow. 'Two handsome Chinese residences were 
remodeled, providing suitable schoolrooms and dormi- 
tories. The responsibility for making these institutions 
a spiritual force lay with the native leadership. In all 
departments of the work he was a fellow servant, with 
no rights to insist upon, no dignity or privilege to 
justify. In this philosophy of his work his wife joined 
in hearty cooperation. For them, either Christianity 
was feasible in China in a thoroughgoing way or it was 
not feasible at all. 

The architectural conception of the new church at 
Showchow was his, an adaptation of classic Chinese lines 
to the needs of public worship. Necessity taught him, 
as it has taught so many missionaries, the rudiments of 
architecture, building, and decoration. The result was 
a handsome structure appropriate for the needs of the 
growing Christian community. 


Student riots, banditry, and the growing national 
consciousness increased the tension between Chinese and 
foreigners during these anxious years, when a powerful 
leader could have wrought havoc in any province. Com- 
menting to Dr. Robert E. Speer, Senior Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board under which he was serving, 
upon a particularly flagrant case in Shantung in which 
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a train was wrecked and the prisoners held for ransom, 
Chaplin wrote: 


The recent bandit outrage in southern Shantung is entirely 
out of our territory, which has been remarkably free from any 
major disorders this year. It is a very complicated situation, 
as the Peking government has little real power and is working 
largely on “face,” the provincial military authorities of Shan- 
tung are little better, if not worse, than the bandits, the bandit 
leader seems to be a sort of Robin Hood type, claiming to be 
a protector of the poor people against the exploiting officials. 
My fear is that the foreign legations will lose their heads and 
try armed force. Nothing would unite these factions more 
quickly and jeopardize the safety of foreigners both in Shan- 
tung and in other parts. China is very different than in the 
days of the Boxers: there is a fanatical nationalism ever 
smoldering among the students that was nonexistent then and 
there are several well equipped and well trained fighting units, 
such as Wu Pei Fu’s, Chang Tso Lin’s, and one or two other 
armies. 

One reason why this particular affair has raised such a dust 
is that the foreigners kidnaped were members of the Shanghai 
and Tientsin business community, including some foreign offi- 
cials and two newspaper men. The Shanghai papers have 
fairly gone into hysterics, as have most of the chambers of 
commerce. As a matter of fact, there was a larger number 
of missionaries in the hands of bandits in Honan last year than 
there are foreigners now held in Shantung, but Shanghai didn’t 
go into hysterics over them. This affair has an added serious- 
ness, of course, in that it involved the wrecking of the express 
on the main line between Tientsin and Nanking and has now 
taken on the color of a political revolt against the Shantung 
military government. 

There is only one thing I dread, and that is some attempt at 
armed foreign intervention. It would endanger the lives of 
foreigners all over China and compromise our position as mis- 
sionaries in the eyes of the people. When we come to this kind 
of a country to preach Christ’s love and the power of the Holy 
Spirit, we have got to be willing to take the risks involved. 
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To fall back on bayonets absolutely cuts the nerve of our 
spiritual appeal. 


The day was approaching wnen he was to take home 
his little family for a furlough. A month before sailing 
he wrote to Herman Lum: 


We start for Shanghai in just one month from today and 
will sail the 21st. The rest of the summer we will be with Mrs. 
Kingman at Claremont, going east about September 1 to be 
with my family first at Ridgewood and then in New York for 
the winter. I can hardly believe it. We are wonderfully happy 
in our work here, but that does not keep us from nearly 
jumping through the roof when we think of getting back home 
for awhile. I do hope we can see something of you. You are 
one of the very few with whom I have kept up since coming to 
China. 

Begbie’s book is doing some real good out here. Pete sent it 
to me and I have passed it around a big circle ever since, with 
telling effect in some cases. Pete is moving up to a new station 
in the interior. I have not seen them for over a year, but we 
keep in touch by letter. 


As Commencement time approached, his heart turned 
toward Princeton and to the “Crusader” group which 
was to meet there, composed of returning members of 
reunion classes and such others as were able to rejoin 
their former associates. Before sailing he despatched a 
note to Nevin Sayre: 


With good luck this may reach Princeton in time for the 
Crusaders’ meeting. How I wish I could be there! I will be 
the next year, for we start for home this June. 

The past years have been rich ones for me. They have 
proved over and over again that the Christian life, when we 
take it seriously and, stepping out in faith, risk all, is the 
greatest life imaginable. When I really gave my life to God 
in full surrender of will one night down in my old room in 171 
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Little, I little dreamed that act would lead me to this old 
interior city in China. The knowledge of it then would have 
been too terrible to bear. But the wonderful thing about it is 
that as we go along a step at a time God prepares us for the 
things ahead, so that now we find ourselves living a rich life 
with privileges of fellowship, travel, study, and friendship that 
make us sorry for some of our friends who are chained to office 
desks at home. We can trust God with our lives: that’s the 
big thing I have learned and the big message I would like to 
send to my fellow Crusaders this year. 


June of 1924 found them on the high seas en route 
for California. Eixperiences as a missionary as well as 
service among German prisoners and men under arms 
had led him to the same conclusion: not by might nor 
by power nor by any worldly sophistication or half- 
gospel could the world be won from selfishness and 
brutality, but by love outpoured by those who were will- 
ing to be least among the least. ‘The meek, the terrible 
meek, by the gift of unstinted affection, should at last 
and should alone inherit the earth. 


THE FURLOUGH 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE FURLOUGH 


parents’ home in Ridgewood, New Jersey. For 

months man and wife had dreamed of these pre- 
cious days. ‘There would be much to do: new outfits 
to be purchased, medical care for all three, old contacts 
to be remade, and the whole onrush of modern thought 
to be overtaken, and then the plunge back into the boil- 
ing current of the New China. From Ridgewood he. 
wrote to Herman Lum on September 2: 


finns home of 1924 found the Chaplins at his 


Edith is pretty tired, so we aren’t likely to travel any for a 
time. But later in the Fall we hope to go to The Hill and 
perhaps to Washington, on which jaunt we would hope to see 
your little family. I find life here a very different matter with 
a family to plan for. 

It is great to be home again. Life has changed a lot in 
these five years and I feel the need of talking about many 
things with you who have been moving with it, to help me get 
my bearings again. It is people who have changed most, some 
of them appallingly. 


On the same day he wrote to Dr. and Mrs. Dickson, 
comrades in service in Showchow: 


We reached here last Saturday after a very hot trip across 
the continent. We stopped at Chicago three days, while Edith 
went out to Dubuque, Iowa, to see her brother Alan and his 
family. I stayed with Patty for one night in Chicago and then 
went out to Lombard, a suburb, to Muriel Treman’s home, 
where Edith joined us the next day. It was a very satisfac- 
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tory trip in every way. Father and Mother met us at the 
Penn Station in New York and we drove out to Ridgewood by 
car. ‘They are both very well and not as aged as I was pre- 
pared to find them. Yesterday was Labor Day and very hot, 
so we have done nothing but stay at home and rest and listen 
to the radio, which is “marvelous in our eyes.” Yesterday 
afternoon we heard both Davis and La Follette speak. The 
changes that the radio and the auto have brought into Amer- 
ican life fairly appall me. 

I haven’t been in to New York yet to call at the Board 
rooms, but will be going this week. We must get started on 
our physical examinations and winter plans. Edith had no 
chance to get rested in Claremont and the trip across was 
hard, but the next month will be quiet for her. Hugh will take 
her in hand as soon as he gets back. Patty is fine and is being 
tremendously enjoyed by her grandparents. She was terribly 
spoiled at Claremont and while traveling but will have a quiet 
life now. 

So far we have done nothing but play. It has been a good 
summer and we feel better for it in every way. I have spoken 
only once, at the morning service of the Claremont church. 
Edith spoke at a Wednesday evening prayer meeting there 
before all her old friends, people who remember when she was 
born; and again at a tea given in her honor. We will doubtless 
get many chances this winter in New York. 

The treat of my stay at Claremont was to meet an old 
friend of Dr. Kingman, an old blind Scotch minister who has 
had a wonderful ministry of fifty-three years in this country 
and Scotland and who knows more of the great preachers and 
scholars of both countries than any one I ever heard of. He 
has written a number of books and was finishing up one for 
young people when I was there and asked me to help him with 
the manuscript. He gave me a lot of good advice and was a 
revelation of the glory of the ministry when a man does not 
strive for the high places or for leadership but devotes his 
energy to preaching, writing, and intensive personal work. He 
is a man of the finest Scotch ideals of scholarship, a personal 
friend and classmate of such men as George Adam Smith, 
Denny Bruce, and others of that fine group of Scotch preach- 
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ers and scholars. He is neither a Modernist nor a Fundamen- 
talist, in the common use of those miserable terms, but has 
close friends and works in intimate fellowship with men of both 
groups who really are working for souls. He has been one 
of the inner circle of the wonderful Prayer Union which a Mr. 
Waddell of Los Angeles has been promoting all through that 
section for so many years. I can’t tell you what an inspiration 
it was to sit and talk with this old warrior, so ripe in expe- 
rience and faith, who has run his course and is now peacefully 
waiting the call home. I will send you some of his books. 


Lum journeyed to Ridgewood and the two sat wrapt 
in conversation for hours. Chaplin was eager to hear 
about old friends, their spiritual development, their 
work, their ideas of tendencies in our generation. Poli- 
tics, philosophy, educational psychology were equally 
absorbing. 'Their minds raced from one subject to an- 
other. They revealed to each other their own hopes 
and desires, as well as their failures and victories, and 
the mysterious ways of God. Chaplin and his wife had 
so utterly given themselves to the work in China that 
they felt they had almost lost touch with the current 
ideas and literature in America. During these early 
days of his furlough he was constantly inquiring of his 
friends regarding the best books on subjects related to 
his work. However after comparing notes with many 
of his friends Chaplin found that in many lines he was 
better read than most. He wrote Lum after their visit: 


I cannot refrain from writing you of the joy it was to see 
you again. How I have missed the free fellowship of a wholly 
kindred spirit these past years! Those with whom I have had 
the closest spiritual fellowship I didn’t move in the same intel- 
lectual world with, and vice versa. But I have never felt any 
restraint with you in either sphere and it is one of the rare 
joys of life to have it so. How little real, deep fellowship there 
is in life! 
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Edith has her last examination on Thursday, after which 
we hope to decide on our winter plans. I am looking into 
Wallace Lodge as well as Ventnor. We hate to get too far 
away from New York on account of the parents and study. 
Ventnor would be ideal in many ways, especially being so near 
you. 

I have agreed to speak at the Christian Endeavor of the 
Presbyterian Church tonight—kids of high school age. I feel 
a hundred years old and awfully out of touch. Remember us 
especially these days as we seek to find ourselves. I ran in to 
see ‘Tom Sharp Friday but didn’t have long with him. 

Have just bought James Harvey Robinson’s “Mind in the 
Making” and the “Biography of Alexander Whyte of Edin- 
burgh.” Both great, but utterly different. Have you read 
Philip Gibbs’ “The Middle of the Road”? 


Later the family moved to New York City. In Janu- 
ary of 1925 he was one of three leaders, including Henry 
Pitney Van Dusen and Dr. Andrew Mutch of Bryn 
Mawr, of the Northfield League’s midwinter confer- 
ence at Buck Hill Falls in the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania, and made several trips to The Hill School and 
for other speaking appointments. 

In February the Chaplins and daughter Patty moved 
to Wallace Lodge, Yonkers, which served as a center 
throughout the winter and spring. On February 5 he 
wrote to his friends at Showchow: 


Last week I attended the midwinter conference of the 
Northfield League Leaders, all girls and women. It was an 
education to me to meet that group again after about ten 
years of exile. I think I landed a nurse for the Episcopal 
Mission but didn’t see any Presbyterians loose. Dr. Mutch, a 
Scotchman, of Bryn Mawr, led a Bible study hour each morn- 
ing, the rest of the morning was free for personal study, the 
afternoons were spent coasting and skiing, and the evenings 
were partly discussion and partly devotional. Some of the 
younger leaders were the strongest. 
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Read an article in the January Outlook entitled “A Reli- 
gious Houseparty.” That movement has spread and is the 
‘most vital thing I have run across among the colleges. It is a 
type of work that requires no machinery and that young 
people can carry on for their own friends. I have already 
been to one and go to another tomorrow. Edith has had to 
drop out on account of her mother’s illness. I go to The Hill 
March first and to Dobbs Ferry soon after. I hope I can get 
some money at these places; it is awful to be so sewed up ina 
bag as we are under our budget system. 

I am following closely all China news. Has this recent out- 
burst of anti-Christian and anti-foreign feeling reached our 
section to any great extent? Has there been any expression 
of it among our own people? It puts them in a harder position 
than it does us, I believe. We have got to be ready for almost 
anything during the next years. If a storm breaks and we 
have to clear out, it will be work that has really become rooted 
in the life of the community that will stand. ‘That is why I so 
believe in the fundamental character of our type of work 
rather than university work. 

It is the success and the size of the Christian movement in 
China that has raised the opposition. The past twenty years 
has been a period of enormous physical expansion of mission 
work in China. I believe we have come to the end of that period 
and China is challenging the spiritual potency of Christianity. 
We have got to show that Christianity is not the advance agent 
of Western business and imperialism, as the charge is now 
being pressed. It is not easy to know just how to take our 
stand so as to make our position clear. But one thing I am 
going to do, and that is to make it plain to the Board and the 
consular service that should anything happen to me at the 
hands of the Chinese, indemnity is not to be demanded by the 
Government. In the first place, we go to a dangerous country 
knowing the dangers and go because we believe God wants us 
to go to just that place. The Government does not send us 
and would prefer that we did not go, for we often make trouble 
for it. Under these circumstances I do not feel justified in 
asking for Government protection or remuneration in case of 
trouble. Then, we go to give ourselves to China and we must 
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be willing to take what comes to us, just as Jesus did and as 
Paul did. Also, I cannot think of anything that could so harm 
the Church in Showchow in the eyes of the people as to have 
an indemnity squeezed out of the community for what may 
have happened to me; for, as is usual, the innocent would be 
punished for what others had done. 

I shall be interested to see the effect of the demand that has 
been made by the Government for indemnity for the death of 
Mr. Byers in Hainan. It seems to me a major blunder from 
the point of view of Christian strategy. We are out to win 
the heart. If it is the shadow of the gunboat and not the 
shadow of the Cross which falls across our work in the eyes 
of the Chinese, we are beaten from the start. 

Patty never forgets to pray for the children, despite the 
many new playmates she has had since we returned. 


Claims of extraterritoriality and indemnities were 
especially repugnant to him and while at Wallace 
Lodge he wrote to his chief, Dr. Speer: 


I hope I may have a chance to talk with you in the near 
future about the Board’s policy on the matter of indemnity. 
This becomes a vital question to one like myself who is soon to 
return to an interior city with a family. 

It is no light matter to find myself holding opinions on the 
subject which I know are directly opposite to those held by the 
senior secretaries of the Board. I am trying to arrive at a 
sound conclusion on this matter, which may affect my family 
upon our return to China. I know that you and the others do 
not come to opinions on such matters without good reasons and 
I should like to know what they are. 

I cannot imagine anything more disastrous happening to 
the growth of our churches in North Anhwei than the collec- 
tion of an indemnity for the injury or death of one of our 
missionaries. 


Chaplin found himself temperamentally congenial to 
the general view of personal evangelism held by Buch- 
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man and his immediate group and associated himself 
with it, as he had before going to China. In early Feb- 
-ruary he went to a religious house party for Vassar 
students. 

Speaking engagements increased for both, Mrs. 
Chaplin often giving addresses on the situation in China 
and the outlook for Christian missions. On March 27, 
1925, a letter was despatched to Lum: 


Have been to Princeton and Wilkes-Barre since we last 
parted; both mildly successful. Also, Tom Sharp struck me 
to travel next year for the Student Volunteer Movement. I 
told him nothing doing unless “providentially prevented” from 
returning to China in the summer, which doesn’t seem very 
likely as Edith is putting on pounds and pounds. No, that 
isn’t for me just now. 

Many thanks for the letter from Hodgkin. I know him and 
admire him a lot and was keenly interested in the letter. I 
sent it on to Mrs. John Meigs because of her interest in Feng, 
with instructions to return it to you. Things aren’t as bad in 
all of the interior places as in the spots he had been touching. 
But I do feel that almost anything can happen. 


In April a large religious house party was held at 
Wallace Lodge, in which Chaplin was a leader. The 
group was composed of college students, young busi- 
ness and professional men, a scattering of returned mis- 
sionaries, and younger parsons. ‘The meetings gen- 
erally opened with a prolonged period of silent prayer, 
followed by a few short petitions. A leader picked for 
each meeting would open up the theme and individuals 
would speak as they felt led. Emphasis was laid on 
various phases in spiritual development characterized 
by pithy phrases such as “Hate, forsake, confess, and 
restore” or “Conviction, conversion, and consecration.” 
The leaders by example generated a mood in which it 
was easy to diagnose one’s own shortcomings and reveal 
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to others erroneous or unjust opinions that had been 


held. 


In this public confessional many found it easy to 
speak, others, more reserved, kept their own counsel, 
while one left in wrath. Chaplin made wise and deeply 
spiritual contributions to the thought of the gathering. 

He had not been ordained before going to China, and 
after being accepted by the New York Presbytery he 
planned for his ordination before he should return. The 
service was an impressive occasion at the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church on Sunday, May 8. 

The ordination ceremony over, his thoughts turned 
again to the “Crusaders” group so soon to gather on 
the Princeton campus, and once more he wrote to Van 
Dusen: 


Many thanks for your good wishes. The service will always 
be a happy and inspiring memory to me. 

For a long time I have been thinking about the Crusaders’ 
meeting and especially my own section. If you don’t mind, I 
am going to spill some of my thoughts on this paper, for it will 
give us a basis for discussion later. From the very first, at 
the time the group was organized, it has not been a spiritual 
fellowship of any reality or controlling influence in the lives of 
our section, and I think the same holds true of several of the 
earlier sections. Something seemed fundamentally wrong with 
the mode of forming the groups. It has always been forced 
and artificial in my section. The men seem to feel that they 
were lugged in. They have reacted from it now in a sort of 
inarticulate way, and I cannot urge them to come when they 
feel it is so unreal. Personally, I simply can’t push them. 
They need something else first, before their Crusader pledge 
can ever become a reality. They are all the finest type of 
nominal Christians, who have high ideals for themselves and 
their professions, and are all making good. But their large 
decisions and their loyalty to the Kingdom have of necessity 
been interpreted by them as going out into their work and 
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being high-minded and decent in every way. This they all are 
to a superb degree. But so are other men. There were so 
‘many men of this type in the early sections that, in order not 
to embarrass them when there were meetings, the tendency used 
to be to tone down the drastic character of the implications 
of the pledge. Whatever the causes, I never felt that free and 
whole-hearted fellowship of the spirit which we find in other 
groups of Christians who perhaps have never committed them- 
selves to such a pledge as the Crusaders have taken. 

I have been reading over the Constitution and Service 
recently, and in the light of what has happened to so many of 
the early members I have been trying to discover what has 
been the matter. There is one thing that has always bothered 
me, namely, the assumption of superiority that we make in 
considering ourselves “‘men of especial leadership and power.” 

Another matter has come to me rather as a surprise, as I 
have thought about the theological background of Constitution 
and Service, and I believe it has a good deal to do with the 
spiritual barrenness of the movement; for despite the fruit in 
the way of spiritual leadership that is to be found in the 
membership, it has not been a vital force in the lives of the 
members that has “resulted in the birth of spiritual power that 
has gone forth in great reforming movements to uplift the 
world.” Glover, in his introduction to “The Jesus of History,” 
makes a statement to the effect that wherever Christ has been 
made much of in men’s thinking and central in their devotion 
there has been spiritual awakening and power: and when He 
has been allowed to slip out of the center of interest in religious 
thought, spiritual life has declined in proportion. Now the 
theology behind the Crusaders’ Constitution and Service places 
the primary emphasis on loyalty to the Kingdom rather than 
loyalty to Christ. The latter idea is there, of course, but is 
not consciously and explicitly set forth as primary. The result 
is that the members have been launched upon the idea of service 
for Christ’s Kingdom without having had brought home to 
them the resources of Christ to meet their own personal needs 
and to really equip them for service for the Kingdom. The 
assumption is that they are fit to be of real service just as they 
are. The Crusaders, as I knew it, never faced squarely the 
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needs in the lives of men first before it asked them to commit 
their lives to service for the Kingdom. I believe this led to real 
spiritual confusion in the thinking of the men who were asked. 

It is natural that Nevin should have framed the Constitu- 
tion as he did, for all liberal theology has followed Harnack’s 
position that “Jesus put as the content of his message and all 
his utterances, not himself but the kingdom,” and that is where 
the emphasis has been put by most of our teachers. Person- 
ally I believe that a very good case can be made on the other 
side, and I believe that the whole history of spiritual life within 
the church and out of it reveals the spiritual impotence of this 
position and mode of approach as an evangelizing power, 
whether among American college men or country people in 
China. I cannot help but feel that the failure to place Christ 
at the center of devotion and loyalty in the Crusader fellowship 
has been a cause of its lack of grip. I know this sounds theo- 
logical to the point of hair-splitting. But I believe there is a 
real issue here. The movement that has sprung from Frank’s 
work has revealed the vitality of a different emphasis. 

‘As I look over the long membership list that has joined since 
I last attended a meeting, I realize that there must have entered 
a more vital spirit into the society than we had in it or it 
would not have survived; so what I have written is perhaps 
beside the point. It will explain the attitude of our section, 
however. 

Think this over and let me have your reaction. I now believe 
that getting men to take the Crusader pledge while they are 
still “babes” in the Christian life—if they have even been 
“born” at all—brings real confusion and spiritual damage to 
some. Religion must be personal first before it can have a 
social application. I have the feeling that the Crusaders have 
hold of the wrong end of the stick. 

We leave Wallace Lodge in two weeks for Ridgewood, where 
we will be for a month before starting west. I wish I could 
take lunch with you some day soon. I will call up the office 
when I am in town and try to get you. 


The new contact with liberal and with fundamental 
groups, a division more sharply marked during his 
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sojourn in China, led him toward the latter for spiritual 
comradeship. With his head he was a liberal, but with 
his heart a rather old-fashioned evangelical. He wrote 
to a friend during his furlough: 


It is a strange commentary to make on the present contro- 
versy between Modernists and Fundamentalists, but when I 
want intellectual fellowship and a discussion of the great prob- 
lems of life I turn to my Modernist friends; when I crave 
spiritual fellowship and cooperation in the real spiritual work 
of Christ I turn to my Fundamentalist friends. There are, of 
course, notable exceptions, but in the main this statement is 
true. 


He was now approaching one of the supreme crises 
of his life. China was aflame. Nationalism, fed upon 
inevitable divergences of interest with the foreign 
powers, whose prerogatives and concessions diminished 
Chinese sovereignty, had led to unprecedented student 
strikes and to anti-foreign and anti-Christian riots. A 
vast army was being mobilized by the Cantonese, with 
the advice and assistance of numerous Russian com- 
missars headed by Borodin, to struggle for the posses- 
sion of China with the divided and comparatively im- 
potent commanders of the North. Consuls had sent 
warnings to all missionaries and some had actually been 
ordered out. The stage seemed set for another Boxer 
Uprising. ‘The pathetic side of the situation was that 
self-sacrificing and devoted missionaries, who had given 
schools, churches, and hospitals to China, were identified 
with foreign imperialism in the general fever and con- 
fusion of Chinese thought. 

Before sailing to the Far East for the second time, 
he wrote to Lum on August 12, 1925: 


Your little love note touched me deeply and you put into 
words just how I feel toward you—that no matter what I say 
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or write, I know you understand. We each know what poor 
sticks we are and we haven’t any illusions about each other. 
We know that all that we are is due to the Grace of God. So 
we don’t have to pretend any. 

I am sending you a little book written by a dear old man I 
have met out here. He is over eighty-five, blind and partly 
paralyzed, but with a keen mind and a great spirit. I helped 
him with the manuscript of this when here last year. You may 
find it worth while to use with youngsters who are looking for 
just this presentation of Christ and the Christian life. Let me 
know what you think of it. 

No, I don’t believe we have been on a wrong tack and have 
acquired a religion which cannot survive in the workaday world. 
The intensity of the past was all right, but Christianity meets 
us where we are and we must learn to see God in the common 
things. It has always seemed to me that God wanted to smash 
that other idea of religion, that He could be found only on the 
mountaintop, by coming into life in a carpenter’s home, not as 
a professional holy man like John the Baptist. The old evan- 
gelicals had this. The modern liberal has lost it, thinking only 
of “God’s cause” or some special program of righteousness. 
They have small cheer for the man who has to stick to his 
work-bench and must find God there or nowhere. Read Bunyan 
again. 

I have found great strengthening of faith this past year in 
refreshing my mind on the central historic facts out of which 
the first disciples gained their experience. Fosdick and most 
moderns are discounting or ignoring the historical roots of 
Christianity and are making it all a matter of subjective expe- 
rience. Wyckoff at the Biblical Seminary helped me to get 
my feet on Mother Earth more than any man I have met this 
year. Keep your eye on him for student work later on: he’s 
just getting started. 

Here we are in a cozy, smelly old cottage in this seaside town 
down near San Diego. Our lease at Claremont ran out after 
our original sailing date, so it was just as cheap to go on a 
vacation as to stay at the Claremont Inn. We hired an old 
1920 Buick, piled in a few suitcases, duffle bags, and a little 
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food, and whizzed down the marvelous concrete boulevard, that 
stretches all the way from the Mexican to the Canadian border, 
the hundred and fifty miles to this jewel of a town jutting out 
into the blue Pacific. Edith’s family used to come here every 
year and she still has old friends here. We are on the beach 
hours each day and are red as beets. Another week and then 
back to Claremont for three days before starting for San 
Francisco. We sail on the T'atyo Maru, a Japanese boat of 
the T. K. K. Line. I have always traveled on English or 
American ships and am quite looking forward to this. This 
evening, as Edith and I were having a picnic supper on the 
beach and watching the old red sun sink down into the water, 
we realized that in two weeks we will be following that sun. 

I don’t mind telling you, old man, that there is a good deal 
I don’t relish about taking Edith and Patty up into interior 
China just now. She is mighty plucky and is ready to go. It 
is not courage born of illusion, for China has dealt her family 
some pretty hard blows. Her grandfather received a wound 
in the siege of Tientsin in the Boxer year from which he never 
entirely recovered. ‘The work of his lifetime and all his per- 
sonal belongings were burned. Her father lost his health in 
China and dragged out a long life of illness at home. But 
Edith has not turned against China on these accounts. We 
know the future is uncertain. Whether or not there will be 
actual physical danger, there will be an atmosphere of an- 
tagonism and uncertainty that is a strain always. But now is 
the time to show our colors—or, to change the figure, to head 
into the gale and ride it out even if the old ship doesn’t make 
much progress while the storm blows. Now we must show what 
pacifism means. Only love can overcome hate, only invincible 
good will can down antagonism. 

Your letters of love and loyalty were a great source of joy 
and strength during our first term. Let’s try to keep in touch 
as well during the next lap. 


Before arriving in Japan he again wrote to Lum: 


It is an enervating life, with lots of play and mild distrac- 
tions such as deck sports, an electrically run gym, swimming 
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pool, movies every other night, a good orchestra for dancing, 
fancy dress ball, etc. This all has to be accepted, of course, 
as part of the hardships of missionary life! 

We have enjoyed this Japanese ship for it has given us a 
chance to meet some Japanese of a type one does not often 
have a chance to meet. When I am not hobnobbing with the 
editor of a liberal Tokyo newspaper, I am telling Baroness 
xX all about Chinese diplomacy. She is the simplest dame 
on board, her police dog, Nellie, being her chief interest in life. 
Such is life among the great of this world. 

It has been like a millpond all the way, so that even Edith 
has enjoyed her five meals a day. We had a good day in 
Honolulu and reach Yokohama tomorrow. We will go right 
up to Tokyo by electric “tram” to have Patty’s ear looked at 
at St. Luke’s (Episcopal) Hospital. She developed an abscess 
a week ago. It has cleared but we want to be sure it is all 
right. 

‘The next day we will go to Kyoto to stay with other Epis- 
copal friends and join the ship at Kobe the next day. We are 
due in Shanghai the 24th. Harry has been transferred to 
Tientsin for the winter. Mrs. Kingman is with us and is 
having a wonderful time. 


Good-bye, and God bless you all. 


On the return trip to China Chaplin and his wife had 
many hours in which to evaluate Western civilization as 
contrasted with Christianity and as a result of many 
long conversations while walking the decks of the T'aiyo 
Maru they wrote before docking to Mr. Scott of the 
Presbyterian Board: 


Before getting back to China Mrs. Chaplin and I wish to 
make clear to you and the Board our position on the matter 
of indemnity in case anything should happen to us or our 
possessions. We have no anticipation of special danger but 
anything can happen in China and I have no illusions about 
the Hwai River valley. 

We desire that under no circumstances shall the Board ask 
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for indemnity or allow the Government to ask for indemnity 
in case of our death or injury at the hands of the Chinese. 
We take this position for the following reasons: 


(1) Whatever may be our treaty rights as American citi- 
zens, we believe it unfair to hold the Chinese Government 
responsible for us. China has been, is now and will be for a 
long time, a country in which the Government is helpless to 
guarantee any degree of public order and safety, even to its 
own people. Our right to live in the interior was forced upon 
China; we go voluntarily, knowing the conditions and we should 
be willing to take the risks involved. 


(2) We believe it would be disastrous to the progress of the 
Gospel in our field should indemnity be exacted for injury done 
us. The act would have been the work of some lawless person 
but the indemnity would be squeezed out of the community. 
How more perfectly could we turn them against the Church or 
becloud the spirit we are trying to reveal? 

In taking this position we do not wish to appear to judge 
the Board’s attitude on this matter or to criticize those of our 
co-workers in China who may take a very different view of the 
matter. 


In this connection it is interesting to note a letter 
from Dr. Robert E. Speer written after Chaplin’s death 
and revealing the awareness of the Board to the spiritual 
implications of extraterritoriality in China. 


I do not know where he got the idea with regard to the 
attitude of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions on the 
subject of indemnities. The Board has never asked or received 
Iindemnities for missionary lives and its attitude and the atti- 
tude of its officers has always been adverse to doing so. At 
the same time it has been recognized that individuals had rights 
which it was not in the power of the Board to abridge. Its 
attitude is clearly set forth in its action as follows: 

“Tt has been and is the policy of the Board neither to claim 
nor to accept any indemnity for the life of missionaries. The 
Board believes that the widow and children of a missionary 
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who has lost his life by violence in missionary service, should 
be provided for under the same arrangements of the Church as 
in the case of missionaries who died from natural causes and 
that in all such cases, it is the duty of the Church at home to 
seek to make its provision adequate to the need. Where a 
dependent wife or children are involved, it is the duty of the 
Board, as the representative of the Church, to initiate proper 
action, in cooperation with the Board of Ministerial Relief and 
to see that any necessary provision is made for their support. 

“With regard to indemnity for property the Board believes 
that such indemnity may be valid when mission property is 
taken over by governments or destroyed by reason of the 
responsible remissness of governments, or when the circum- 
stances are such that if it were a case of claim against the 
American Government, it would be recognized as right. At 
the same time, the Board does not lay down any general rule 
but believes that each case should be carefully dealt with by 
itself with reference to Christian principles and to the effect 
of any action or non-action on the missionary cause. It would 
deprecate and refuse any indemnity which would be levied on 
the innocent or on the locality where the loss occurred in any 
way that might injure the Christian cause, and neither Mis- 
sions nor Board should ever be involved in punitive actions, for 
which governments alone are responsible.” 


The furlough was over. Reunions with old friends, 
conversations regarding new trends of thought, contact 
with contemporary drama and letters, but most of all 
fellowship with those of like dedication, had fortified 
man and wife for the dangerous and difficult months 
ahead. Looking back upon his furlough year in Amer- 
ica, he observed in a letter after his return to Showchow: 


We had a wonderful year at home but I didn’t see a man 
among my old Hill or Princeton friends with whom I would 
change jobs. It is a great life when you once get enough of the 
language to get into the life of the community. It is like 
living through the ages, for every type of social and political 
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life from Abraham Lincoln to Lenin is to be found out here. 
Jack Dickson and I are not a bit downhearted about the out- 
look, for we are not the purveyors of Western civilization or 
any other of the externals of the West, but we are having the 
chance to see a force released in Chinese life, in no sense 
foreign to the Orient, which is enriching and stimulating this 
static old civilization into newness of life. Christ is infinitely 
more at home in the Orient than in the West, for it is His 
home. 


For Chaplin and his wife there was only one message 
for China, as for America: a love which suffers long and 
is kind, which hopes and believes all things, and which 
never fails, even unto death. 


CHINA: THE SECOND STAY 


CHAPTER IX 
CHINA: THE SECOND STAY 


HE fall and winter of 1925-1926 was an exceed- 

ingly busy period, the anxieties of the political 

situation, the social reproach of being a foreigner 
and a Christian missionary adding to the heavy burden. 
Chinese associates were loyal and helpful friends, but 
they too were under suspicion and wrote their testimony 
to the Christian faith in their own blood, to the eternal 
discredit of those who in ignorance have claimed that 
converts in pagan lands are in proportion to the loaves 
and fishes dispensed by the missionaries. Native Chris- 
tians endured ostracism and death for the cause of 
Christ in these difficult months. 

Chaplin was a realist regarding China and never 
allowed his love for the Chinese to confuse him as to the 
general chaos, incompetency, and lack of character in 
Chinese civil and military establishments. Upon observ- 
ing an article by his friend, Ralph Harlow, he addressed 
a letter to him on March 24, 1926: 


I just came across a copy of the Christian Century with 
your realistic article on “Men Wanted for the Chinese Army in 
America.” You know my position on that subject of yore, 
and living in the interior of China for five years has not 
changed my convictions. The reason we feel so safe in this old 
interior city is because the peuple in this place and this part 
of the province have never seen a gunboat or a marine or any 
representative of the armed forces of the United States in 
China, and our status in the estimation of the community 
depends entirely upon our own conduct. (It isn’t any too high 
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at that!) Also, the few business men who travel through this 
section occasionally are mighty decent in their attitude toward 
the Chinese. We are far beyond the power of the Consul or 
any force to protect us, even though we wanted them to, so 
extraterritoriality means little to us, except in the minds of 
the officials who probably feel more responsible for our safety 
because of the trouble to them in case anything should happen 
to us. But to the mass of the people in the city and to all in 
the country we are accepted simply as foreigners who for some 
strange reason are living among them. 

Your article has enough truth in it to make a strong impres- 
sion upon those at home who do not know anything about 
China, but I cannot help but feel that the picture is funda- 
mentally false. The facts are true, but the analogy is not, 
and I don’t believe that way of dealing with the China problem 
is going to help much. The liberals at home are so anxious to 
treat everybody as equals that they assume that conditions in 
all countries are the same. This is leading the liberals into 
a hopelessly doctrinaire attitude. Harry Ward’s articles on 
China carried little weight with lots of us, who really want 
what he does, for this very reason. He showed that he didn’t 
know anything about China except the surface movements. 

The thing that is very hard for people outside China to 
realize is that except for a politically active group within the 
student movement (many of whom are turning out not to be 
students) the status of the foreigner in China is not a burning 
question. Lump all the evils that foreigners have inflicted on 
China since Boxer days to the present, and they are as nothing 
compared to what the Chinese people have suffered at the 
hands of their own militarists during the same period. 

The difference is that anything done by a foreigner touches 
their national pride, whereas internal disasters do not. The 
Shanghai affair of last year is a case in point. Only a few 
months before there was civil war in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Shanghai, between Sun Chuang Fang and Chang 'T'so 
Lin. Miles and miles of prosperous farms were utterly de- 
stroyed, houses burned, women attacked or carried off to the 
barracks and camps, hundreds—and some say thousands—of 
the country people killed, families wiped out. The fighting had 
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no moral or political significance, but was just a sordid scram- 
ble for control of the Shanghai area, which is the fattest plum 
in China as a source of revenue. 


During this time people of all classes poured into the con- 
cession and were protected by the foreign police and naval 
forces. It was the only safe place. At this time there was no 
protest or outcry against the useless fighting which had turned 
miles of farms and homes into a No Man’s Land. They do not 
dare to protest; too many heads have dropped, trying to 
prevent this. For over a year the country between Shanghai 
and Peking has been ravaged by China’s own armies, the rail- 
roads have ceased to carry freight, and the passenger service 
has stopped for long periods, and there has been no through 
service to the North from Nanking since last October. The 
business men and farmers are suffering tremendous losses for 
lack of shipping facilities and the military are ruining the 
railroads, like children with expensive toys they don’t under- 
stand. 

The Chinese have never known public security of life and 
property in the way we have. It is because the struggle against 
their own people is so intense that the status of a few thousand 
foreigners is largely an academic question for most of them, 
if a question at all. Within the last two years two large walled 
cities within a hundred miles of Showchow have been looted by 
bandits, burned to the ground, and hundreds of people killed 
and kidnaped. The last to be looted was relieved by the pro- 
vincial troops, who did more damage to life and property than 
did the bandits whom they had just driven out. ‘These were 
cities of fifty thousand inhabitants. Shantung has had the 
same thing this winter. 

Now my point is that the liberals at home are going into 
spasms of sentimental sympathy for China’s abstract and legal 
wrongs at the hands of foreign powers and are accepting the 
straw man of “poor China writhing under the iron heel of 
foreign imperialism” as a true picture, which it is not. Except 
for Russia in Mongolia, the whole drift has been in the other 
direction the past ten years. Liberals write as if China were 
a well-governed, unified country. Until their utterances show 
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more of a grasp on reality they will not have much weight or 
make the helpful contribution they can and want to make. 


A. letter to Isaac Thomas at The Hill School, dated 
March 29, 1926, gives an accurate picture of Chaplin’s 
work and the circumstances under which it went for- 
ward in this chaotic period: 


We got to Shanghai just before the fighting broke out in 
which Sun Chuang Fang pushed Chang Tso Lin out of Central 
China and up the railway into Shantung. Luckily we did not 
know what was going to happen and so started for the interior 
on one of the last trains to go through, with the result that we 
had not the slightest trouble. We are in the old walled city 
of Showchow, which is seventy-five miles up the Hwai River 
from where the trunk line of the railway from Shanghai and 
Nanking runs through to Tientsin and Peking in the North. 
The Chang forces retreated up this line. They had as a rear 
guard an armored train of “white” Russian mercenaries made 
up of the riffraff from the old Tsarist army, thousands of 
whom are now destitute and adrift in China and ready to sell 
their lives for three meals a day. They were cut off just north 
of our station on the railway and killed to the last man. We 
had pushed through a short time ahead and so missed it all. 

From where we leave the railway at Peng Pu we hire a native 
sailboat for the seventy-five miles up the Hwai to Showchow. 
Because of the miserable boats available, this trip has at times 
been a three days’ ordeal. When we hit head winds we get out 
and pull the boat by a rope from the top of the mast. No 
matter how disagreeable the trip may be for us older people, 
my young daughter, aged five, delights in it. The rugged old 
walls and towers over the four gates, which looked so menacing 
the first time I approached them four years ago, really looked 
like home this time as we worked our way up to them through 
the early morning mist. As the haze lifted we could see Jack 
Dickson, Hill °04, swinging along to meet us. It is hard to say 
which was gladder to see the other. He had been alone with his 
family and another lady as the only foreigners in the city 
during the year we were at home. 
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Out of small beginnings ten years ago a work has slowly 
grown up which now includes an organized church with its own 
pastor and session and a membership of around two hundred. 
There are two fine schools and a kindergarten. Jack Dickson 
has been doing yeoman work with miserable quarters and an 
inadequate trained staff for the past two years, but a new 
hospital is now going up and better equipped assistants are 
gradually being called. 

Wherever Christ’s conception of the value of the individual 
and the needs of the body, mind, and soul once take hold of 
the minds and hearts of people, a more abundant life inevitably 
follows. This is especially noticeable here in the new concep- 
tions of the rights and needs of children, in the right and need 
for play for young people, and the rights and needs and possi- 
bilities of women. Our athletic field is a tremendous force here 
in the city, and the training in being a good sport and the 
discipline of competition and “taking your medicine” without 
squealing are desperately needed all over the Orient. Also, it 
is only within the Christian community that the freer social 
life for young people is working out,—that is, in the interior. 
People have no idea of the deadness, the suppression of the 
Confucian view of life as it affects the young. 

Despite a great deal of anti-foreign feeling in many parts 
of China, this section has been largely free from it and we have 
the utmost loyalty from our co-workers and friends here. We 
feel perfectly safe in spite of the fact that we are far beyond 
the reach of consular or military protection, except that 
afforded by the local Chinese officials. In fact, we feel safer 
because of this. The confidence and good will of the com- 
munity is the only real safeguard and that is much easier to 
win and to hold when there are no Marines about. ‘The relin- 
quishing of extraterritorial rights would not mean a great deal 
one way or the other as far as we can see and it would certainly 
set us free from the suspicion in the minds of many that we 
have some sinister connection with our home governments. We 
are all for the missionaries giving it up. It will throw us back 
more completely on the providence of God and our own ability 
to make convincing through our lives and work the real motive 
and spirit which brought us here. 
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The principal of our Boys’ School is a man of about thirty- 
five. He was a schoolboy at Hwai Yuen, where he came under 
the inspiring influence of Jim Cochran, a Princeton man. From 
him he caught the vision and after some ups and downs has won 
through to his present position. He is the equal in ability and 
character of any man I know. The Hill is an inspiration to 
him, for I have often talked to him about it and the ideals 
which Professor and Mrs. John set up there. 


Writing to a Hill School friend, he outlined some of 
the needs of his station: 


It is strange that Jack Dickson and I should have joined 
out here and found our work in this old city. We both went to 
The Hill and to Princeton, but never linked up at home. It 
would mean a lot to us to be able to hold the interest of The 
Hill and to try to interpret and make real a people and an 
enterprise which do not have a natural aspect to schoolboys at 
home. (I can remember how mad Joe Cook made me by talking 
foreign missions to me one day.) 


If you think that the chapel fund or the Mission Band or 
other group might take a part in the job out here, there are 
three different propositions that they might get under. 

(1) We have a fine athletic field, but we have not been able 
yet to grade it properly, lay out a track, equip it with goal 
posts, pits, and the necessary equipment for track, football, 
and tennis. This can be done for $150, which now brings about 
$2'75 Mex. (Mex. means Mexican silver dollars, which, strange 
to say, are the official standard of currency in China.) 


(2) If you think there is likelihood of the School wanting 
to make an annual gift for a definite period, it would be a 
tremendous help if it could do something toward the running 
of the new mission boat which we are getting up for travel and 
work on the rivers about here. The trip up from the railway 
has been a risky business for the families. The boats we hire 
are alive with insects, and sometimes unsafe. The river at 
certain times is not safe on account of bandits, who are some- 
times “in” with the boat people. We have just had a thirty- 
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foot houseboat built which is going to make travel a delight 
instead of a trial. It will cost Mex. $300 a year to run, part 
_ of which will come from local sources. A small yearly sum 
would help to keep it going. 

(3) Then there are scholarships for boys now in our own 
schools or who have gone on to high schools or colleges in the 
larger cities. I have four boys now, one of whom will go to 
Shanghai for a physical director’s course and return to fill 
that position in the school here. ‘These scholarships run from 
Gold $25 to $100 a year, according to the grade and place of 
study. 

Now I have very vivid memories of how thoroughly indiffer- 
ent the boys at home are to any of the above matters, so know 
that nothing may come of this. But I thought I would let you 
know of some of the concrete needs in case there was an 
opening. 


The work grew in power and influence through the 
winter. Old contacts were quickly renewed, and Chap- 
lin approached his work with the exhilaration of his 
American experiences and the realization that now or 
never the Christian forces must reveal that quality of 
character and of spiritual outlook which alone could win 
China for Christ. His estimate of the accomplishments 
in his station is revealed in a note to Dr. Campbell: 


Your letters with the Easter card for Patty came last week. 
We are keeping the card until Sunday, so as to make as much 
of the day as possible for her. It was kind of you to think of 
it. She has had a fine winter with the Dickson children. Edith 
had kindergarten for them for a while, and now Mrs. Dickson 
takes them. The latest excitement is a goat, for which we have 
harness and cart. They tear around their playground with it 
and have a wonderful time. It is a revelation to the Chinese 
to see what we do for the children’s play. 

Despite your strong words of admonition, it has been impos- 
sible not to give a lot of time this winter to building operations 
and such matters. We have been planning a small general 
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hospital. As our only other foreign man is a doctor and as he 
is carrying a very heavy practice and has no special gifts for 
building, it has fallen to me to do it. The contract is let and 
the carpenters are now putting up their temporary shacks for 
living and workshop. They will be with us most of the year. 
The whole job is contracted for to a very reliable builder, with 
whom we have had years of business, so it is not the heart- 
breaking ordeal that building once was. In fact, it is lots 
of fun. 

We have had little of the anti-foreign hostility that other 
parts of China are experiencing. Of course the propaganda 
has permeated everywhere, but there is no open expression of it 
here, and large elements of the more substantial classes do not 
share in it at all. Just at present I am tutoring the nineteen 
year old son of the leading city elder and am dining there 
tonight with one of our preachers. 

It has been a great year in our evangelistic work. The sense 
of hostility in the air puts us all on our mettle. Our Christian 
co-workers have to take a lot of cursing as the “running dogs 
of foreign imperialism.” 'They know the meaning of “Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you [for being unpatriotic] and 
persecute you and say all manner of evil against you falsely 
for my sake.” Then comes that strange exhortation: “rejoice 
and be exceeding glad.” We repeat the Beatitudes every Sun- 
day as part of the service and they wonderfully hearten many 
who have been going through just that during the week. 

The reception which our men have had in some new country 
they have been in this winter has been most encouraging. ‘The 
only opposition has been the universal one of indifference and 
evil. (The life even in the country villages absolutely reeks 
with opium and gambling.) When they have met with “God- 
fearing Greeks” they have had a wonderful reception. As I 
listen to our men preach and talk I find that the thing that 
looms large in their thought is the Cross as the revelation of. 
what Christ suffered for us. This is a land where people suffer 
(“eating bitterness” is the phrase they use), so they under- 
stand suffering in others. Another thing that makes the 
Christian message powerful is that it is clear-cut, definite. 
Buddhist and Taoist teaching is so hazy; Christ is not. The 
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obstacles to the Christian message are psychological rather 
than intellectual among the mass of the people. In all this talk 
of China’s progress, people at home have received an utterly 
false impression as to the status of the masses. China’s popu- 
lation is still from eighty to ninety per cent rural and will 
be forever. 


Chinese civilization is pre-scientific, more closely the social 
and intellectual outlook of the Old Testament than the present 
views of the West. The result is that the miracles and all the 
wonder stories of the Bible narrative present no difficulties to 
them, for their own history and popular religions are full of 
even more extravagant tales which are generally believed. For 
this same reason the Bible is not looked upon with especial awe 
because of the miracle stories. The old argument for the 
divine authority of the Bible based on miracles would carry 
little weight with the Chinese mind. If we begin comparing 
wonder stories, they can far outdistance us. No, the problem 
here is to get them to think in terms of the regularity and 
dependability of nature. 


We are now in the midst of Easter week. Every afternoon 
at five there is a short service for prayer and the reading of 
the passages from the Gospels recording the events of that day 
in Jesus’ week in Jerusalem. Tomorrow (Thursday) I am to 
lead. ‘This morning I read with my teacher Matthew 26 and 
John 13-17. The beauty of the English is all lost in transla- 
tion, but the meaning goes over clearly. Not until one works 
in a language as utterly foreign to English as is Chinese can 
one realize the truth of Horace Bushnell’s words about the 
symbolic character of language. ‘The utter futility of the 
theological wrangling over words becomes apparent here. The 
experience behind the language first has to be reproduced in 
the life of the person speaking the other language and then 
redescribed in his own tongue. All the fine distinctions of lan- 
guage in the Westminster Confession, for example, are lost 
when it goes over into Chinese. But enough of this. 


Discovering an interesting political cartoon with a 
Biblical reference, he sent it to William Lyon Phelps, 
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who reprinted it in his section, “As I Like It,” in Scrib- 
ner’s for October, 1926, with the following note: 


Maxwell Chaplin, of the American Presbyterian Mission at 
Showchow, China, sends me a copy of The North-China Herald 
bearing on its front page a large cartoon of Potiphar’s wife 
and Joseph, with the line: “Mrs. Kuominchun Potiphar and 
Marshal Joseph Wu Pei-Fu.” He gives it “as an example of 
the necessity of a knowledge of the Bible to be able to under- 
stand even a daily paper’s political news in China.” 


In a letter congratulating Guthrie Speers on his mar- 
riage to Miss Elizabeth Thacher, he spoke of the gruel- 
ing times through which the missionary enterprise was 
passing: “There is going to be a real testing of the 
Christian movement here, but it will do it and us good. 
Adversity has always been a blessing to the Church and 
we learn the meaning of all things working together for 
good to them that love God.” 

Chaplin and his wife shared thought, reading, ideals, 
faith, and work. Their growing child Patty gave them 
opportunity for meeting each other in that sacramental 
tie of parenthood experienced only by those who have 
the care and responsibility for the upbringing of young 
life. Chaplin wrote his little daughter on May 4: 


Dear little Patty: 

It is two days after your birthday, but I know you don’t 
care, so I’m going to write you a birthday letter. Do you 
remember the one I wrote you last year? You couldn’t under- 
stand much then and you weren’t very much trouble. 

I want to tell you how much your Daddy loves you and how 
sorry he was to miss your birthday. I wonder if you had a 
party. Elinor had a birthday day before yesterday. I gave 
her your picture pasted in a little folder, with “Love from 
Patty” written on it. I knew you wanted to send it even if 
you had forgotten. | 
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You are getting bigger now and understand so much that I 
want to tell you again what a lovely mother you have. I know 
you don’t realize it, but she is the loveliest mother in the whole 
wide world, and some day you will realize it. So don’t forget 
to be good to her and love her with all your might. You give 
her a lot of trouble and worry these days, but she loves you 
just the same. That’s the strange thing about love. 

But despite the trouble and worry, we are so glad you came, 
for Jesus has said that little children like you shall lead us 
grown-ups into the Kingdom of Heaven. And you are our 
little guide to that beautiful land where every one trusts and 
every one forgives quickly, just the way you forgive me after 
I’ve spanked you. So don’t ever leave us, Patty dear, or we 
might lose our way to the beautiful land. 

Give your dear Mummy a big hug for me and tell her that I 
wish I were there now and that I will come home just as fast 


as I can, 
Your Drvotep Danppy. 


His association with Kirby Page had been close since 
the war days in England. Page had become a leader 
in the pacifist movement and one of the ablest exponents 
of that point of view, as well as writing several books 
and pamphlets on war, industrial problems, distribution 
of wealth, social danger points, and other related sub- 
jects which had come within the purview of the advo- 
cates of the social gospel. In the following letter to 
Page, Chaplin reveals an understanding of China’s 
situation and a realistic outlook on the relation of the 
Western Powers to it which was unusual among the 
more radical and liberal wing of the missionary group: 


You are mighty good to write to me so often. I saw you 
and Bertrand Russell damned together in the same sentence 
the other day. To be worthy of that means that you are a 
busy man. 

Your letter finds me keeping bachelor’s hall while Edith is at 
the seashore. Sounds like any North Jersey strap-hanger, 
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doesn’t it? I am sitting in my little thatched-roof study look- 
ing out on our pretty little court, inhabited just now by five 
young broilers that strut about little guessing that they will 
soon be part of my daily supply of vitamines. It’s swelteringly 
hot, overcast, and just trying to rain. But in the nether gar- 
ments of my Chinese rig I’m set for it. In very cold and very 
hot weather I take to native garb. They have learned a few 
things about keeping comfortable in the course of the past two 
thousand years. 

Your plans for the World Tomorrow sound good. Where is 
the $50,000 going to pop from? I am mighty proud of you 
and realize how little I have gone ahead in the past few years. 
I am still the lazy dreamer, as of old. I get pretty discouraged 
at times. 

This letter will probably reach you in some outlandish cor- 
ner of Europe, just as you are about to receive the Pope or 
grant an interview to Mussolini or advise the Soviets on foreign 
policy. Well, don’t crack a smile and you can get away with 
it. I wonder what you are thinking about the divine origin of 
democracy these days. Some of the philosophical fallacies 
that underlie it have pretty well revealed themselves, it seems 
tome. ‘The false estimate of human nature that underlay the 
thinking of the French thinkers after the Revolution and with 
which the “Fathers” were indoctrinated has come out. I wonder 
what you will make of dictatorship. After living in China I 
can understand a situation in which it seems the next step. 
People outside simply cannot imagine the lengths to which the 
demoralization has gone in China; they are literally devouring 
each other. 

Right now the military are out in the country collecting the 
opium tax of so much per acre. If the farmer has not planted 
opium, he has to pay the tax just the same. What the military 
doesn’t take, bandits may. I sat in the study of an ex-official 
of the old school this morning as he and others spoke in utter 
despair of the state of the country. They are absolutely help- 
less. There are several hundred troops in this little city, who 
do nothing. They treat the city as a conquered province and 
the people feel just as the Germans did about the French occu- 
pation. Sun Yat Sen, with his half-baked Western republi- 
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canism foisted upon this ancient civilization, was the beginning 
of this militaristic régime. For the revolution was won by 
soldiers and when it was won they picked the plums and have 
gradually pushed the old type of civilian official off the boards ; 
and they weren’t a bad type in many ways. 

I wish tremendously that you could get out here before you 
start with the World Tomorrow. A lot of the liberal sym- 
pathy for China that is active at home is so ignorant that it 
cannot help much. The situation is so beyond the wildest 
imaginings of even the intelligent American that he cannot but 
have a sentimental picture. I met a Chinese student just back 
from the University of Chicago while I was in Shanghai. He 
told me how bewildered he was by it all and how impossible it 
was to believe until you are in it. 

The Christian Century China editorials are very exasper- 
ating to some of us liberals, for they are true right up to a 
certain point and then they seem to lose touch with the earth. 
They talk too much about “China” in the abstract: there 
“ain’t no sech animal.” It would be great if you could have 
had a quiet half year out here sniffing around. Peking and 
Shanghai are no more China than New York and Washington 
are U.S.A. 

While in Shanghai I had a visit with Dr. Hodgkin. He is 
still going strong. It is hard to tell what will be done about 
the customs tariff and other conferences. There is simply no 
government in Peking for them to deal with, and no prospects 
of any. To increase the customs does not mean releasing that 
much money to the Chinese government; it simply means mak- 
ing a present of it to the man who happens to control Peking. 

Extraterritoriality has faded from the center of the stage. 
The people who are bearing the burdens of life in China are 
suffering so much more at the hands of their own people than 
they ever have or ever could at the hands of foreigners that 
they simply aren’t concerned about the legal status of the few 
thousand foreigners who are scattered about the interior and 
in larger numbers at the few ports. They are not suffering 
because of the foreigners’ extraterritorial rights, but they are 
suffering horribly at the hands of their own military men. 

This sounds as though I had become a rank reactionary, all 
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for strong arm methods. No, I am all for abolition. We 
don’t really enjoy it here. We have voluntarily put ourselves 
beyond the power of our governments to protect us. We have 
found that good will works and we are willing to take the risk 
when it may not. But I have reacted from a certain type of 
liberal sentiment which gets terribly wrought up over China’s 
abstract wrongs and legal disabilities. 

You can treat individual Chinese as equals, but you cannot 
treat the Chinese government as an equal for it isn’t equal in 
anything in the way of its job here. 

There is one thing to be thankful for. The diplomats of the 
world realize that the policy of force in China is played out. 
I have not seen the slightest indication of any attempt to 
“intervene.” They all know that is madness. If the powers 
can control themselves long enough to let this present psy- 
chology of protest burn itself out for lack of fuel, the national 
pride will come around to the point of acknowledging that 
they may need help in getting something constructive started. 
That is all in the realm of politics. 

In the meantime the real movements, cultural, religious, etc., 
are going on under the smoke screen. China is just as morally 
and spiritually bankrupt as she ever was and will need the lives 
of those who are willing to give themselves to people and to the 
less spectacular movements in a spirit of sacrifice. The trouble 
with X and a lot of the other half-baked intelligentsia 
that center around Peking is that they are hipped on “‘leader- 
ship” instead of humble self-giving even to the dirtiest coolie. 

I am reading a book that you should know: “Some Aspects 
of the Life of Jesus,” by Georges Berguer, Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Geneva. It is a study of Jesus’ 
personality, teachings, etc., by a psychoanalyst. It bears 
directly on some of the views of Jesus’ life that you have set 
forth in your various books and pamphlets. It is strong meat 
but nourishing for those ready for it. It has much for the 
student evangelist. Also, be sure to read Stanley Jones’ “Christ 
of the Indian Road.” 

As I read over this letter it sounds as though I needed a 
furlough. I am not nearly as big a crabber as this sounds. 
But you are one of the few I can let off to. Our love to Alma 
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and the kiddies, and to whichever celebrity you happen to be 


calling on tomorrow! 


With his brother-in-law, Harry Kingman, formerly 
a distinguished baseball player, who was serving as a 
secretary of the YMCA in Shanghai and other 
Chinese cities, he had formed a close tie of friendship. 
When Kingman became a pacifist, their ideas even more 
coincided. Both were liberals, appreciating the neces- 
sity of applying the whole gospel to the whole of life 
but well knowing that this depends ultimately on chosen 
spirits fully dedicated to Christian service. Upon re- 
turning to Showchow after having taken his wife and 
daughter to Tsingtao, where he was later to rejoin them, 
he wrote to Kingman on June 20, 1926: 


‘Thanks for your letter of April 30; I can hardly believe it 
came that long ago. We left here May 28 on the new boat 
and had a fine two days’ trip down to Hwai Yuen. I left Edith 
and Patty there and went on to Nanking for a meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Seminary and then went on to 
Shanghai with Edith, where we had a week before the steamer 
left. It was a fine change and I am back feeling great. 

I expect to get to Tsingtao about the end of August. I 
wish we could get together this summer. I would like to get to 
that conference in the Western Hills. I think I know what 
the conflict is that you feel in your present way of living. I 
have thought a lot about it and have read about various experi- 
ments in the simple life that foreigners have made here and in 
India. They do not seem to point a way out along that road. 
I have no solution for our own case that satisfies, so haven’t 
much to pass on. 

Have you read Stanley Jones’ “Christ of the Indian Road”? 
If not, do so. I will send you my copy. That little book is 
having a profound influence in China today and it is because 
Jones seems to have found the way out in India. Things are 
not as far along here, but I believe he points the way for us. 

I am sending you an article in The Alumni Weekly on the 
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“Sublimation of War” by an old track mate of mine who is 
now a doctor. He seems to be facing the real problem, which 
most “peace programs” ignore. Send it back when finished 
with it. I believe he is on the track of something. I am read- 
ing along that line and am now in a psychological study of the 
life of Jesus which is most illuminating, revolutionary, and 
helpful to me: it is by Georges Berguer of the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland. I am finding great help along this line. 
I was soaked in liberalism, political and religious, and came 
some time ago to feel what the Christian Century calls its 
“impotence.” It was inadequate for my own spiritual life and 
I saw no dynamic movement growing out of it, despite its social 
outlook, for society. 


In June, before leaving Showchow for his vacation, 
he wrote to Dr. Everett C. Jessup, the writer of two 
unusual articles in the Princeton Alumni Weekly, on 
sport as a means of utilizing the pugnacity in man’s 
character. 


My own war experience, while not in a combat unit, sent me 
as a civilian to England over a year before America came in, 
and then later in France with the first American troops at the 
front as YMCA worker. The crime and folly of war as a 
method and the danger of the “khaki mind” which it develops 
and perpetuates (such as the War Department’s present effort 
to control education in the United States) to the free develop- 
ment of representative government and religion were burned 
into my mind and soul. I came out of it with a deep hatred of 
the whole system. I have followed nearly all the peace move- 
ments that have sprung up since, but with a growing discour- 
agement at the “armchair” character of most of them. They 
have not touched the wellsprings of human action. 

You have gripped the central problem, it seems to me. And 
I do not believe you are overstating the possibility of sports as 
a sublimating mechanism. Not until one comes to the Orient, 
where athletics and the traditions of sportsmanship are not a 
part of the social heritage, does one realize the vital part they 
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play in the education of the individual and the group. The 
spirit of sportsmanship is not a racial quality, however, that 
we of the West have and the Orientals have not. It is a part 
of our social heritage and has to be accepted and maintained 
by individuals as they come to it. It is still largely a class 
affair at home even yet. It has not been a part of the Chinese 
social heritage and their whole idea of “face” militates against 
the idea. They hate to lose, for to lose is to lose “face.” The 
ideal ball game ends in a tie: both sides have had a good time 
and nobody has lost. Now this poor sportsmanship is not a 
national or racial affair. When Chinese schoolboys in Shanghai 
and other centers are brought up in the sporting tradition and 
atmosphere, they become excellent sportsmen, as the Japanese 
already have. I ran against Chinese, Japanese, and Filipinos 
in the Far Eastern Olympics in Shanghai. The level of sports- 
manship at that meet was as high as in any I have ever taken 
part in at home. Sports have an enormous mission to serve in 
the Orient, in helping to break up the old repressive system of 
education, which concentrated on the training of memory and 
provided no expressional outlets which trained the will and the 
control of the emotions. 

The power of sport to sublimate the spirit of rebellion and 
trouble-making among Chinese students has been demon- 
strated in a nearby university where this year, in spite of the 
intense nationalistic and anti-foreign propaganda, the student 
body has carried on with splendid spirit. The completion of a 
gymnasium, the coming of an athletic director, and a series of 
intercollegiate athletic victories after years of defeat seem to 
have worked the transformation. 

I cannot help but think that the nonrevolutionary character 
of the British Labor Movement is largely due to the place that 
sports have in the life of the masses in England. 

I am getting ready to try out an experiment in the life of 
this old interior city. There are nearly twenty schools of the 
modern type, including our Christian school, and not a single 
athletic field or athletic director in the city. Our school has 
acquired a good field, but up to the present I haven’t been able 
to get the ready cash to grade and equip it. I want to get a 
trained Chinese athletic director from one of the physical direc- 
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tors’ schools in Shanghai and start an athletic movement in 
this old city. If you know any one who wants to invest a 
couple of hundred dollars in this experiment, put me in touch. 
Rupe Thomas asked me to give him something to send the 
Princeton track team to England. I am going to see what he 
can do to help me launch this venture in sublimation out here. 


While in America he had been deeply impressed with 
a course of study under Professor Wyckoff of the Bib- 
lical Seminary in New York dealing with a variety of 
unusual religious phenomena and occult faiths. Chap- 
lin’s hospitality to new ideas and his ranging intellect, 
more and more awakened by the profoundly attractive 
studies which psychology had developed since the war, 
made him especially receptive to this unusual course. 
Less than a month before his death he typed a note to 
his former instructor: 


You may remember me as having attended your classes dur- 
ing the second half of last year. You opened up a field of 
interest which has pretty well controlled my thinking ever since. 
Especially the course in spiritism and other occult movements 
has opened my eyes to a proper approach to the swarming 
occultism that now holds the center of religious interest among 
the better classes in China. 

For those in your classes who are coming to China, it would 
be of value to refer them to two articles in the University of 
Chicago’s Journal of Religion of last November, I think, en- 
titled “Eclectic Movements in China,” by the late Professor 
Paul Dewitt Twinem of the University of Nanking. Although 
he did not have the psychologist’s angle of vision in describing 
these societies, I believe they reveal, to one who has, the parallel 
phenomena we find in the occult movements at home. The ones 
that have the largest followings are those that use the medium 
in some form to communicate with the spirits of the sages. All 
reflect the need for human fellowship and for some sort of 
superhuman guidance in the meeting of life’s problems. I have 
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learned on very good authority that General Wu Pei Fu con- 
sults a medium before undertaking his campaigns. 

It would be a great service to future missionaries to give 
them this angle on this movement in China, for most of the 
older people simply do not understand it, take it too seriously, 
and try to meet it on the intellectual level, which of course 
doesn’t make a dent. The practical agnosticism of Confucian 
teaching and the philosophical fog in which Buddhism and 
Taoism are shrouded from the mass of the people have left 
these without any clear sense of anchorage for their spirits. 
The way is of course open for all kinds of spiritist extrava- 
gances. For the persons who are going to find themselves 
thrown into the common life of the community out here, as a 
pastor is at home, a knowledge of these movements and how to 
deal with people in them is much more necessary than to have 
a command of Confucian and Buddhist philosophy. It is 
through these movements that masses of people are seriously 
seeking a salvation from the sin and problems of life. Yet I 
have never seen this mentioned in any book or address on the 
preparation of missionaries for China. 

I would appreciate it tremendously if you could write me a 
brief note as to your opinion on a book I am now reading, 
entitled “Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus” by Georges Ber- 
guer of the University of Geneva. If you have not yet seen it 
I believe you will find it of the deepest interest. I have not yet 
finished it, so do not know his position fully, but it seems to 
confirm so much of my recent thinking. I wish you would let 
me know what you think are his weak spots; I am not suffi- 
ciently grounded in psychology to be able to judge. Espe- 
cially his estimate of the synoptic gospels states what has been 
in my mind ever since I have been in China and have seen how 
they seem to fall naturally into the hands of the Chinese pastor 
as books of edification. 

I do not know whether I am typical of the younger men who 
were trained in historical criticism, but without any psychology 
to supplement it. The way my mind has jumped at this psy- 
chological angle of vision as supplementing the historical, and 
setting it free from some of its arid problems, has surprised 
me. I have come now to see that the strength of the orthodox 
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position is its psychological strength, not its historical 
strength: it is psychologically true to the needs of the soul, 
and for the mass of people, who have no historical erudition, 
that is sufficient. 

‘The saying that the old-time religion “works” has been ex- 
plained to me by psychology, for now I see that the orthodox 
theology, in stressing sin, the holiness of God, Christ as a 
Saviour, conversion, regeneration, the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, sanctification, etc., has worked out in theological sym- 
bols the perfect, final, and absolute mechanism of sublimation 
which the soul needs to reach its best. I use “perfect, final, 
and absolute” with reference to Christ as the initiator of the 
process. Without the perfect objective reality, the develop- 
ment could not have taken place. Only a religion can effect 
this sublimation, and in a sense much modern Christianity is 
not really a religious movement at all. Am I on the right 
track, or am I starting up a siding? 

Now the problem which the historically trained, liberal Chris- 
tian faces is to find a position which is really religious, and 
not merely Christian ethics. I believe this psychological under- 
standing of the “truth” of orthodoxy (that is, its psychological 
truth) will help liberals to understand their own impotence and 
dispel prejudices regarding orthodox symbols. For has not 
psychology confirmed Bushnell’s and Dean Inge’s point that 
theological language is symbolic, that symbols are the language 
of the soul? This becomes vividly apparent when we try to 
translate our creeds and theological language into a tongue as 
foreign to ours as is Chinese. Literal translation is impossible 
and often pure nonsense. ‘The experience must be reproduced 
and then redescribed in their own symbols. 

I have been thinking into my typewriter, and I hope you 
won’t mind. This whole position has swept into my mind like 
a flood of new light, and I crave your guiding hand. 


The volume by Berguer had made a deep impression 
upon him, verifying his own conviction that liberalism 
was psychologizing the vitality out of the Christian 
evangel, but that Jesus used correct therapeutic methods 
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instinctively. He mentions the book often in letters of 
this period and wrote to Lewis Irwin on July 5: 


I have kept your book, “Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus,” 
by Berguer, a long time but not half as long as I would like to. 
I am sending for a copy to own. To me it was a distinctly 
constructive book. He holds the transcendent view of Jesus’ 
person, that He Himself really had a messianic consciousness 
and that the moral and physical universe responded to Him as 
it does not to ordinary men. That is a long way ahead of the 
prevailing liberal position which would read it back into Jesus’ 
personality because it was the later conviction of the disciples. 
That is pretty much Fosdick’s position. I have the feeling that 
it presents a point of view that supplements the historical in a 
most important way. His statement that “the soul lives on 
psychological truth, not on historical truth” hits the nail on 
the head and explains the impotence of so much historically 
true preaching and the moving power of so much historically 
untrue preaching. 

The orthodox have developed a mechanism of sublimation 
that meets the soul’s needs despite historical difficulties. Lib- 
eralism has not developed a presentation of Christ which has 
that converting or sublimating power upon the mind and con- 
science. Is this true, do you think? Berguer’s statement as 
to the real character of the Gospels seems to me very true. I 
have felt his position more and more strongly as I have studied 
the critical problems involved and their apparently arid re- 
sults, and then have observed how naturally the Gospels fall 
into the hands of a pastor as a book of edification for those 
who already believe. 


The Missionary enterprise has many auxiliary arms, 
including training and language schools, theological 
seminaries, presses and literature societies, as well as 
its more direct work through school and church and hos- 
pital. Chaplin was gradually drawn into these and took 
a keen interest in the Christian Literature Society for 
China and in the Union Theological Seminary at Nan- 
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king. He brought about the publication of “Parables: 
A Message of Sadhu Sundar Singh” in a cheap edition 
at eight cents each in order to make available the ideas 
of this extraordinary modern Indian Christian mystic. 
Dr. D. MacGillivray, the general secretary of the 
Society, wrote Chaplin on June 26, 1926: 


We today made an important decision, namely, to publish 
the part of the “Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics” that 
has already been done, but not under the name of Encyclo- 
paedia. We feel that the amount of time and money required 
to make a complete encyclopaedia is out of the question at the 
present time of keen demand for current literature. We will 
publish it under the name of “Source Book,” and it will prob- 
ably be two volumes. In the future it may be that our suc- 
cessors will publish a third volume, completing the work. We 
had a great many answers to our questionnaire, revealing many 
minds. However, we have been acting on the general impres- 
sion of the replies. I have no doubt that this is the wisdom of 
the Lord. 

We are desirous of getting out a series of small tracts or 
booklets suitable for farmers. Could you do some for us? 
They would probably be published in the form of sheets. They 
would cover various aspects of the Gospel and would not touch 
on the subject of agriculture as a science! We leave those 
things to Nanking. 


After his family had gone to Tsingtao for the sum- 
mer vacation, he returned to Showchow to discuss with 
his Chinese colleagues the implications of the boiling 
cauldron of political and anti-foreign feeling and to 
assure them of the deepest and most abiding fellowship 
with their American associates. They had just been to 
a conference on religious work at Hwai Yuen and Chap- 
lin wished to help make permanent the inspiration they 
had received at this gathering. Had he not gone back 
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to Showchow, he probably would not have been attacked 
by the cholera. 

While on his last short stay at the Showchow station, 
he wrote to his father on July 2: 


Jack and I are keeping bachelor hall and living mighty well. 
The gardens are just beginning and we have all the fresh milk 
we can use. As meat isn’t safe we are reduced to small fried 
chicken but manage to limp along. The court is still full of 
workmen enlarging our bedroom and adding a small bathroom. 
We have had workmen in the house pretty much all year for 
one thing or another. It is growing very attractive. How I 
wish you could see it. 


All the Chinese staff except one or two have gone to Hwai 
Yuen on the new boat for the Leaders Conference down there. 
The schools wound up last week with very nice commencement 
exercises. ‘There isn’t the slightest unpleasantness in the city 
now, in fact, I’ve never had as many pleasant contacts with the 
better class people as I have had this spring. I can see that 
things are going to open up as time goes on. My, our situation. 
is easy compared to Hwai Yuen where even now they have little 
intercourse with the better families of the city. Our living in 
Chinese houses and having an open compound where we have 
our tennis courts and gardens makes a world of difference. 
Hundreds of people come to watch us play tennis in the course 
of a month and now it is spreading to them. One reason why 
people, and especially the children, like to come to our schools, 
is that they have so much more fun than at the government 
schools. We go in for games and good times as they do not. 
It is all part of the abundant life. I’m building a new court 
for the Chinese men staff right now with the money I received 
for speaking last year. 


He wrote again on the changing conditions on 
July TI: 


Well, things seem to be breaking our way just at present. 
The through trains to the north were advertised to start again 
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last Friday. We hope to get through next week that way 
before they stop again. There seems to be some trouble near 
Tsingtao so we want to get through first. Wu and Chang are 
preparing to follow up their victory against Feng’s armies 
which are now beyond Nankow Pass but what the real situation 
is there no one seems to know, at least no foreign newspaper 
men seem to care to go and see. All is serene about here. 

The sticky, rainy weather has at last begun and we shall be 
glad to get away the latter part of this week. However the 
summer is a good time to get acquainted with people as every 
one is in a leisurely spirit and has time to visit. Jack and I 
have got a lot of routine work done, back correspondence, drug 
orders, miscellaneous repairs and building, reading, calling, 
gardening, etc. I will be gone rather longer than usual on 
account of Edith not coming back. If we get back to Hwai 
Yuen the first of September I will get her established there and 
then come up for a week or two and return until after the 
event. Edith will not move up until the end of October. Send 
mail which will reach us during September and October to 
Hwai Yuen unless I cable some other place. 


On Friday, July 16, he began the journey to Tsingtao 
to join his wife. While waiting at the boat station, he 
wrote to his mother: 


I am at the river bank at the mouth of the canal that runs 
up to Showchow’s north gate three miles distant. Jack and I 
are here waiting for the afternoon launch to Peng Pu. If we 
have good luck we’ll catch the night express to Tsinanfu. We 
are sitting under one of those little thatched shacks, the in- 
habitants of which are getting ready to leave it any time as 
the water has risen over twenty feet in two weeks. We have a 
strange phenomena at Showchow. When the main river rises, 
the water rushes up the canal to the city, flooding all about it. 
Then in the fall it runs off again. 

We are leaving in splendid shape. ‘This is the first time 
we’ve ever been left with a good cook in the summer. The 
Dicksons’ table boy has done splendidly for us. He may come 
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to us in the fall as cook, which delights me. We are not taking 
the new boat this time, as it is rather slow for two and hard to 
get upstream again against this flood current. I got the car- 
penters and masons all through before I left and left the house 
in charge of the coolie and a student I am helping at Hwai 
Yuen who is to work in the garden and have general care of the 
house while I am away. The house will be very nice when Edith 
and her mother return in the fall. Now that the trains are 
again running through from Tsinan, I think it certain we will 
be in Hwai Yuen in September. 

As I write, two soldiers all strapped up with Mauser pistols 
and cartridge belts are trying to talk to me. They are the 
escort for some small officer who sits apart and maintains his 
face by his separateness. These kids dressed up in firearms 
are so ridiculous. They are such mild, slack kids, but all 
dressed up like comic opera generals. 

We will get into Peng Pu about midnight, but we will have 
to get off and go to the chapel and try to get some sleep and 
then wait until the next afternoon at 3:30 for the mail train 
which will get us into Tsinan at about 5 a. m. the next morn- 
ing. So I am not expecting much sleep the next two nights. 
That is the hardest part of travel. 


Saturday 


Yesterday I wrote on the river bank at Showchow. Now I’m 
sitting in a second class compartment on the train approaching 
Nanhsuchow. We have had luck all the way. Yesterday we 
just caught a little sailboat that had been hired by a military 
man to take him down to the launch landing. Today Iam ina 
compartment reserved for a general who failed to appear. So 
the military are not treating us badly. I especially enjoy 
today’s absent treatment. We did not get much sleep last 
night as the boards two feet wide that served as bunks weren’t 
long enough to stretch on and we weren’t the only occupants, 
though the largest. But a luxurious Chinese bath in Peng Pu 
and a rest after lunch fixed us and tonight I will have a real 
berth to myself. Jack is traveling third, as he’s economizing. 
I was a bit upset a week ago and though O. K. now think the 
$6 difference on a trip as long as this is poor economy. We 
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get to Tsinan tomorrow and with luck will catch the morning 


train to Tsingtao. It is a ten-hour run. It’s such fun to 
be off. 


This letter was found upon his death and his wife for- 
warded it with this postscript: 


(July 23: I found this today in our account book. Just to 
think it was written only four days ago. I repeatedly ask 
myself if it is only a nightmare. He was so full of life and 
love and the joy of living.) 


Events hurried to their climax. He joined his family 
at Tsingtao on July 18, looking forward keenly to a 
period for rest and reading. ‘The next evening he was 
stricken with cholera. ‘The German doctor gave him 
every care within his power. As fever developed 
through the first night, his deep-seated habit of unselfish 
thoughtfulness for others was strongly upon him. He 
urged his wife to take some rest and refused for some 
hours to call Dr. Dickson, his colleague who made the 
fatiguing trip from Showchow with him, saying that he 
would be comfortable. But the dread malady, which 
afflicts good and bad alike, claimed him. He died in the 
afternoon of that day, after one night of illness. 

The youth who had served German boys in the deso- 
lation of prison camps was now to be served in the pleni- 
tude of their countryman’s compassion. The funeral 
service was conducted in the German church, with the 
pastor giving every gracious assistance within his 
power. A cross of pink flowers, surrounded by potted 
plants from the pastor’s home, was erected as the sym- 
bol of Chaplin’s life. The group sang “Fight the Good 
Fight,” followed with Scripture passages read by Mr. 
Howell P. Lair. Jack Dickson then spoke of the 
young knight’s humility and unselfishness in friendship 
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and of his strength and fearlessness in service. Dr. L. 
_J. Davies, a senior evangelist, read a series of prayers 
freighted with innumerable associations of past deliver- 
ances and future hope. He was followed by Harry 
Kingman, who spoke of the personal influence of his 
friend and brother-in-law. The congregation then sang 
“For All Thy Saints,” and the postlude followed with 
“Rest in the Lord.” 

The catholicity of his love and the depth of his gentle- 
ness in life was made manifest in his death. He was 
buried in the German cemetery: on one side was the 
grave of a little child and on the other the last resting 
place of a German soldier. 

Upon a card in his wallet was found a brief inscrip- 
tion which revealed the dominant motive of his life: 
“Put first things first. Make Christ central in your 
life. Live the eternal in the temporal.” 

With his dreams for a Christian China undimmed, he 
went to join that company of ten thousand times ten 
thousand who lived by faith and passed on in the belief 
that “except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone,”’ 
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